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LOW UPKEEP 


The upkeep of Triumph Tankage Dryers is low enough to be forgotten. 
several years you'll have to buy a new wheel for the fan which draws off the 
vapor ; but aside from this (barring accidents) you will probably not have to buy 
any repairs during the entire life of the machine. 

Write for prices and capacities. Ask for Bulletin 40. 
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Morris’ Supreme Anhydrous Ammonia 
Absolutely Pure Perfectly Dry 
“Every ounce energizes” 
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Every Cylinder Subject to Your Test 
Before Using. Write for prices. 
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Branch of the North American Provision Co. 
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The Kramer Patented Hog Dehairing Machine 
With Conveyor Control 





USERS OF KRAMER PATENTED HOG 


DEHAIRING 


Southeastern Packing Co., Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 


Montgomery Abattoir Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. 


White Peacock Company, Salisbury, N.C. 
Good & Sons, Lancaster, Pa. 

White Packing Company, Fresno, Calif. 
J. G. Johnson, San Francisco, Calif. 


Little Rock Packing Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Chas. Kunzler Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Hobson Brothers Company, Ventura, Cal. 

Oehl Packing Company, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Confederated Home Abattoir Company, 
Altoona, Pa. 


The Brecht Company 


MACHINES 


Mountain States Packing Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Wight Packing Company, Toronto, Can. 
Rochester Packing Company, Rochester, 


A. Fink & Sons, Newark, N. J. 
Nuckolls Packing Company, Pueblo, Colo. 


Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, Colo. 
Jacob Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, 
Ne ws 


Dold Packing Company, Omaha, Nebr. 
Harris Abattoir Company, Toronto, Can. 


Pittsburgh Packing & Provision Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


John Morrell Company, Ottumwa, Ia. 


1201 Cass Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Machinery, Equipment, Tools and Supplies pertaining 
to the Meat and Allied Industries. Importers and exporters of all kinds 


New: York 
174-176 Pearl St. 


Chicago 
Monadnock Bldg. 


Buenos Aires 
Calle San Martin 235 


1853 With tose we’ serve 





of sausage casings. 


SS 


ESTABLISHED 1853 ht. 


Albertstrasse 26-30 


R. W. Bollans & Co. 
6 Stanley St. 


1924 


Perfectly dehairs- and cleans 
all sizes of hogs. Clean heads, 
clean feet, clean bodies. 


The Sectional and Timed 
Conveyor avoids using gates 
or devices to hold hogs back— 
thus preventing hogs from but- 


ting or bucking against each 
other. The Kramer machines 


keep every hog under control. 
Cleaning and delivery timed. 


further avoids 
using hooks, exposing sinews, 
dropping hogs, manipulating 
levers or clutches and intermit- 
tent or gravity delivery of hogs. 


The machine 


While the hogs are conveyed 
through the machine on the sec- 
tional and timed conveyor they 
are continuously rotated, de- 
haired and cleaned by the re- 
volving drums and short rubber 
belt beaters shod with steel 
claws. The cleaning drums and 
beaters come in contact with the 
hogs from all sides and direc- 
tions as the hogs are conveyed 
between the top beater shafts 
and lower drums, 


Note the photograph showing 
the hogs just ready to drop off 
of the conveyor out of the ma- 
chine—others follow 24 inches 
apart, so spaced on the conveyor. 
Manufactured in sizes from 75 
to 1,000 hogs per hour, all typi- 
cal of the same construction. 


The Kramer Patented Hog 
Dehairing Machine will dehair 
and clean hogs at the lowest cost 
per hog. 


Hamburg 


Liverpool 
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Science and Education in Meat Industry 


Institute of American Meat Packers in Its Nineteenth Annual Meeting Takes Ad- 


ditional Forward Steps of Vital Importance 


Ideals of Progressive Trade Leaders Rapidly Being Realized 


Not one, but a whole row of milestones of progress, 
marked the nineteenth annual convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, at Chicago, October 20-23. 

One was the establishment of departmental meetings for 
the adequate discussion of definite trade topics. 

Another was the inauguration of “Operations Day” as a 
convention feature, the beginning of a systematic study of 
packinghouse operations as a convention feature, and the 
starting point for the erection of an industry literature. 

Third—and perhaps most significant of all—was the gift 
of a complete research laboratory to the Institute, and its en- 
dowment for three years with the sum of $5000 per year. 
The giver was Thomas E. Wilson, founder of the Institute 
and originator of the Institute Plan. 

Education shared with practical operations in the time of 
the convention program. One complete day was devoted to 
operations, and one day to education. 

Great interest was manifested in the Institute Plan and 
the progress made under it during the past year. This prog- 
ress was so marked that it furnished the foundation for a 
public conference on education and industry, to which one 
full day was devoted at the University of Chicago. 


Industry and Education. 


At this conference some of the ablest educators in the 
country presented education’s side of the problem of teach- 
ing industry in their institutions, and some of the world’s 
most famous captains of industry presented industry’s side 
and the need for such teaching. 

Another new and interesting feature made its maiden 
bow at this convention, with the inauguration of depart- 
mental meetings, held on Friday and Saturday prior to the 
opening of the convention. At these meetings, which were 
in the nature of round table conferences, many specialized 
matters vital to progress in the industry were discussed, and 
points of great value were brought out. 


Departmental Meetings a Success. 


It was the universal opinion that these departmental meet- 
ings should form a regular part of the annual conventions, 
and that even semi-annual or quarterly meetings of each 
section would be advantageous. 


These departmental meetings were “tied in” with the 
regular convention program when the chairman of each 
meeting made a brief report to the convention proper. 

For the purpose of stimulating research and interest in the 
industry, and for prodding up ideas that may have lain 
dormant for a long time, or for encouraging those too diffi- 
dent to come forward with some new idea or device, the 
Institute offered a series of cash prizes for the best and most 
practical ideas for improvement in any phase of packing- 
house practice. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER offered an ad- 
ditional prize of $100 for the best ee or best pre- 
sented idea. 

The Prize Idea Contest. 


Keen competition and great interest were evidenced in the 
contest, and many very excellent ideas were brought for- 
ward, which if adopted will prove to be progress-makers and 
money-savers. The list of prize winners appears on another 
page of this issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Reviewing the situation which confronted the industry 
during the past year, and the able manner in which the in- 
dustry met this situation, President Charles E. Herrick 
stated in his annual address that this had been a period of 
work and a period of accomplishment. 

The past year in the industry was unlike any other year 
in its history. More live stock was processed and sold 
during the year than in any other similar period. Only 
recently has the packing industry and the live stock industry 
entered upon what seems to be a period of normalcy. 

Progress of the Institute. 

Mr. Herrick pointed out that while the industry had been 
busy accomplishing this great task, the Institute had made 
commendable progress, of a type that not only brought im- 
mediate returns to its members but which bore great promise 
for the future. 

“Developing along operating as well as along scientific and 
educational lines, the Institute, in my estimation,” said Mr. 
Herrick, “now looms up as a pioneer type of trade associa- 
tion that will dominate the future, and one entirely worthy 
of representing the largest industry in the country.” 

Known as one of the cleverest and ablest men in the in- 
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dustry, Mr. Herrick has far-seeing vision for its future and 
for the work that can be accomplished by the Institute. In 
the two years of his stewardship he has acquitted himself 
well. He has worked with an indomitable purpose of ac- 
complishment in view and has had the satisfaction of seeing 
the work progress with rapid strides, new endeavors de 
velop, and the Institute become the highest type of trade 
association. 
The “Sell Right” Discussion. 

Reporting for the Department of Education and Research, 
to which he devoted his entire time during the year, Vice 
President W. W. Woods called attention to the “Sell Right” 
campaign which has been waged in the columns of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER during the current year. He said 
that the consensus of these discussions seemed to be that the 
industry did not sell right, but rather sold wrong. 

As “Sell Right” was one answer to “What's the Matter 
With the Packing Business,” Mr. Woods said he ventured 
to offer one additional suggestion to the difficulty exper 
ienced by the industry, and that was that “the chiet trouble 
was the production of more meat than could be absorbed at 
profitable levels.” 

Commenting on the “everyone but me” attitude in selling, 
Mr. Woods said: “I am posted on these things. Every month 
some packer pays an appreciated visit to the Institute, talks 
over the situation with me for a while, hitches his chair a 
little closer and says—if I may quote him literally, Mr. 
Chairman: ‘Now, Woods, I don’t want to criticize and | 
don't want to boast, but [ll tell you confidentially, every 
Nearly 


everybody has answered the question, ‘What's the Matter 


packer in the business is a d fool but me.’ 


With the Packing Business’ in terms of the other fellow.” 
Packing Industry Is Slipping. 

\nalyzing the difficulties experienced by the industry, Mr. 
Woods recognized the necessity to sell right, but realized 
that it was necessary to go back of this and find out why 
packers sold wrong. What was wrong selling to one packer 
may have been right selling to the other at the same price. 
What was right buying ot hogs for one packer may have 
been wrong buying for another at the same price. 

Mr. Woods expressed the feeling that the packing industry 
was slipping, and that this was due to the fact that con- 
sumption of meat was not at the level it should be. Dozens 
of other foods, with their enormous advertising campaigns 
had made inroads on meat consumption that were not being 
checked, all because of the lack of funds to carry out a 
similar advertising campaign in the interest of meat. 

A Day’s Talk on Operations. 

Under the guidance of Dr. R. F. Eagle of Wilson & 
Co., subjects were chosen for discussion on “Operations 
Day” which were of interest to every member in attendance, 
and this interest was evidenced by the close attention given 
to the papers presented and to the lively discussions follow- 
ing these papers. 

One of the subjects which aroused considerable interest 
was that of ham souring and its causes. Dr. L. M. Tol- 
man opened this discussion with a paper on “Improving the 
Keeping Qualities of Meat,” in which he showed the cause 
of ham souring to be bacterial. 

In the discussion which followed many reasons for the 
entrance of harmful bacteria into the hams were set ‘orth, 
and widely different methods of handling seem to prevail. 

In commenting on this discussion, President Herrick said: 
“We are just getting to the point of view we have been try- 
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ing to work into these programs all of these years. The 
interest shown in the subject of ham souring is the kind of 
thing that is going to make these conventions worth while, 
We bespeak your participation in the programs rather than 
your acceptance of what is presented.” 

Many Topics Are Talked About. 


Other popular papers and discussions in this Operations 
Day program related to standardization, modern methods of 
conserving power and refrigeration, up-to-date methods of 
reclaiming commercial products from waste water, modern 
methods of conservation in operating packing plants, and 
the efficient handling of hides from take-off to delivery. 

\n interesting feature of the latter discussion was the 
showing of a film on the warble fly, which causes such 
great loss to the packing industry in the form of grubby 
hides. 

This latter paper was also followed by a brief discussion 
on branded hides and losses therefrom. This is a matter 
which still seems possible of some remedy, even though both 
the Western ranchman and the leather buyer appear stub- 
born when change of any sort is suggested at the present 
time. 

A Continuous Plan. 

Operations Day was inaugurated this year with the idea 
of developing discussion on certain features of plant man- 
agement, which will be added to from year to year until a 
fundamental literature of the industry is obtained. 

Certain major subjects were taken up and discussed as 
fully as time permitted. Next year the threads will be 
picked up where this year’s convention left off and new 
material added. New subjects will be taken up each year, 
in addition to further rounding out of the old ones. 

In this way repetition and rehashing will be avoided and 
a literature of the industry provided over a period of years 
that will furnish texts for the next generation of packing- 
house men, who through this medium will be prepared to 
take up the work where the older men left off, rather than 
beginning at the first and going over the entire fields of their 
predecessors. 

The huge success accorded Operations Day must offer 
great encouragement to those who planned this initial, in- 
teresting and fundamental feature. It is the only way in 
which a literature of the industry can be developed, and on 
which instruction can be based. 


Cooperate to Educate Industry. 

The last day of the convention was spent at the University 
of Chicago in the conference on education and industry. The 
general opinion developed by this conference was that a 
closer cooperation between education and industry prom- 
ises much for the whole of industry, for education and for 
society. 

In his address of welcome, President Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
ton of the University of Chicago said that such a conference 
as this represents a desire on the part of the University to 
keep its feet on the ground, and on the part of business it 
represents a desire to increase accuracy of knowledge and 
skill and for these to replace the methods of tradition. 

That no project is founded on such intimate cooperative 
arrangements and such sound rules of procedure as is this 
one between the Institute of American Meat Packers and the 
University of Chicago, was the opinion of Harold H. Swift, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the University of 
Chicago. 

What the Courses Accomplish. 

Mr. Swift said the project had been tested and found 
good, solely on its own merits. He, himself, had stood on 
the side lines and been perhaps one of the doubting ones, but 
now the results of the Institute Plan had passed all ex- 
pectations. 

The courses were not expected to develop tradesmen, Mr. 
Swift further explained, and finished packinghouse men 
could not be expected to emerge from these teachings. All 
that could be hoped for would be the giving of fundamental 
training, which would have to be specialized when the grad- 
uate entered the industry. 
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Business is coming to realize that, when a man dies, his 
know ‘edge of fundamentals in the particular work to which 
he has devoted his life must not go with him. It must be 
preserved in some form, so that those who come after can 
take up the reins and carry on withcut too great loss. A 
literature of the industry, therefore, is indispensable. 

\iv. Herrick, in commenting on the University course in 
meat packing, said that science and industry go hand in hand, 
but ‘hat “possibly in our own membership there has not been 
awakened the ambition and the conception of what this may 
mean to the coming generation. Its development may he 
slow, but it will be no less certain.” 

\i the afternoon session Chairman Thomas E. Wilson of 
the Institute Plan Commission, who presided, expressed the 
opnuon that this gathering was an epoch-making event in the 
history of the packing industry. 

A Plea for Economic Ideals. 

\ review of manufacture from its earliest foundations was 
made by F. Edson White. He showed how modern manu- 
facture had provided the least of the working girls of today 
witli luxuries denied to queens and princesses a century or 
two ago. He called attention to the great service to hu- 
manity provided in the development of great industries, and 
the short-sightedness of those who failed to appreciate the 
service rendered and saw only the great wealth amassed by 
the individual whose foresight and ability made possible the 
ideals in our industrial life, and equality of opportunity for 
development of large scale production of the necessities and 
luxuries of life. 

Mr. White made a plea for the maintenance of economic 
ideals in our industrial life, and equality of opportunity for 
all business without governmental encouragement for one 
industry and restriction for another. He expressed the 
conviction that manufacture lies at the bottom of our per- 
sonal welfare and physical civilization today, and that the 
future of America depends on the maintenance of her manu- 
factures and industries on broad service ideals. 

“The general standard of living enjoyed today,” said Mr. 
White, “depends not on regulation and hampering of manu- 
facture but on encouragement and growth so that it can com- 
pete freely in international markets.” 

The Problem of Transportation. 

\s manufacture would be helpless without transportation, 
a discussion of this subject logically followed that of Mr. 
White. Sir Henry Worth Thornton, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways, traced all forms of 
transportation down through the ages and presented a well- 
thought-out discussion of the railway problems of today. 
He felt that solvency, good transportation and contented 
workmen are the three essentials of modern railways that 
must be maintained if the roads are to operate successfully. 

That the dignity and worth of an industry are determined 
by the type of service it renders to humanity was pointed 
out by Oscar G. Mayer, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Plans of the Institute Plan Commission, in an ad- 
dress on the packing industries. 

Service Rendered by Packing Industry. 

‘“Measured by this standard, the packing industry has rea- 
son to be frankly proud,’ Mr. Mayer said. “It is a daily 
necessity to one hundred million American consumers and 
millions abroad ; six million producers seek it as an outlet for 
their live stock. It is the most helpful single agency which 
American agriculture possesses.” 

Mr. Mayer called attention to the fact that it had been the 
history of all education that practically all activities were at 
first considered unteachable in a formal way. “But the 
gathering of written experience is the key to the situation. 
When an accurate literature exists, the field becomes a pro- 
fession.” 

It is the expectation of those fostering “Operations Day” 
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to furnish this necessary accurate literature on which to base 
university instruction in the industry, and to place the in- 
dustry in the class of the professions. 

The Golden Jubilee Class. 

Those graduating into the Gold Jubilee class this year in- 
cluded seventeen names. Perhaps no industry has held its 
men so well and over such long periods as has the packing 
industry. Some of those in the gold jubilee class can figure 
to their account service as high as fifty-five. In the silver jubi- 
lee class almost nine hundred were eligible, many of these 
men having been associated with the industry for forty 
years or more. . : 

After having two strenuous years in the presidency, Mr. 
Herrick’s mantle fell on the able shoulders of Oscar G. 
Mayer of Chicago. Perhaps no one man in the industry 
has been more intimately associated with the Institute, its 
hopes, plans and work than has Mr. Mayer. He is a tireless 
worker, a man of broad vision, a clear thinker, and one un- 
usually well equipped in every particular to carry on and 
still further develop the work of his predecessors. 

The Institute’s New Leader. 

Mr. Mayer is the youngest man, in all probability, ever 
elected to head the activities of a great industry. The meat 
packing industry, represented by the Institute, is the fore- 
most industry of the country in value of production. That a 
man of 35 should be selected to assume such vast responsi- 
bility is a tribute not only to the man, but to the younger 
generation which is to keep meat packing in the lead of the 
world’s industries. 

This young leader is a remarkable character, and there is 
every prospect that he will leave a corresponding impress on 
his field. He is supported by a directorate including the 
brightest and ablest minds in the meat packing field, and his 
administration should make a remarkable record. 

Officers for the coming year, with the complete personnel 
of directors, are as follows: 

President—Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Company, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Vice President—W. W. Woods, Chicago. 

Vice President—J. J. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice President—Myron McMillan, J. T. Me Millan Com- 
pany, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Vice President—F. S. Snyder, Batchelder & Snyder Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vice President—E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—John T. Agar, Wm. Davies Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Central Administrative Committee—Oscar G. Mayer, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; Thos. E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; F. 
Edson White, Armour and Company, Chicago. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas FE. Wilson, chairman, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Charles FE. Herrick, Brennan 
Packing Co., Chicago; E. A. Cudahy, jr., Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; W. 
H. White, jr., White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Elmore M. 
Schroth, The J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Directors (2 year term)—J. E. Decker, Jacob E. Deck- 
er & Sons, Mason City, Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Henneberry & Company, 
Arkansas City, Kas.; Fred Guggenheim, Guggenheim Bros., 
Chicago; J. Paul Dold, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
Wy... %. 

Directors (1 year term)—J. Ogden Armour, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; J. A. Hawkinson, Allied Packers, Inc., 
Chicago; Thos. E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; T. 
Davis Hill, Corkran, Hill & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Company, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Complete report of Departmental Sessions will appear in the November 1st issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Orders for extra copies of that issue must be received before October 30th in order to be filled. 
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supply lasts. Price, 50 cents each. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


FIRST SESSION 


Monday, October 20, 1924, 10:00 A. M. 

‘he meeting was called to order by 
President Charles E. Herrick at the Drake 
Hotel. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: The Nine- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers will please 
come to order. We are met to consider, 
not only the things that are scheduled 
on the printed program, but also any other 
and any further business which may be 
properly presented. 

| hope that if any of you have any 
resolutions, or any action that you think 
should be brought to the attention of the 
convention, you will feel free to bring it 
forward. It will be referred to an ap- 
propriate committee, or will receive action 
on the floor of the convention itself, ac- 
cording to its nature. 

Through time-honored custom, at least, 
it has been customary for the President 
at this time to make some report of his 
stewardship, and so following that custom 
I would like to summarize briefly for you 
conditions that have prevailed in the In- 
stitute since we last met. I am conscious 
that these addresses are apt to drag out 
to considerable length, and in the case 
of our standing committees, through which 
so much of the work of the Institute is 
actually done, their reports will be in print, 
and will be available to you, so we are 
conserving time by not reading in detail 
those reports. 

As my first official act at this 19th an- 
nual convention of our organization, I 
wish to extend to you and to our guests, 
a most hearty welcome and the warm hand 
of fellowship; and in that welcome and 
in that greeting are included the ladies. 

It is a pleasure to know they are com- 
ing to these conventions in increasing 
numbers, and it is my hope that they find 
their stay here pleasant and _ perhaps 
profitable. Let me say right here that 
they would be welcome to the floor of the 
convention here at any of its sessions. I 
also wish to extend a special greeting to 
the younger generation. 

To those of us who have been present at 
perhaps all of these nineteen. annual 
gatherings, we are beginning to miss many 
of the old familiar faces. In their place, 
however, very fortunately, in many cases 
are the sons of these old wheel horses, and 
to them I want to say an especial word 
of greeting this morning. 


Address of the President 
Charles E. Herrick 


Fellow Members of the Institute oi 
American Meat Padckers: 
As my first official act at this, the 


nineteenth annual convention of our or- 
ganization, I wish to extend to you and 
to our guests a most hearty welcome 
and the warm hand of fellowship. 

I am glad to see so many packers and 
visitors here, for it betokens a conven- 
tion well worthy of the largest industry 
in America. 

Something more than a year has elapsed 
since our last convention at Atlantic City. 
During that time many changes have bec 
wrought, much progress accomplished, and 
important developments brought about in 
the situation which confronts us. 


Reviews Past Year. 


A year ago we were virtually at the 
peak of a period of heavy production, 
the heaviest, in fact, in our history. 


Today, however, we apparently are en- 
tering upon a period of lighter receipts 
of hogs which presages a return to normal 
production. 

The last year, as I have said, has been 
full of work, full of accomplishment. We 
have gained much, but we have also losi. 

have in mind the passing just a few 
weeks ago of one who last year counselled 
with us here, who, from the time this 
association was formed, contributed liber- 
ally to it and to the packing industry 
which it represents. 

We miss his spirit, his vision, his per- 
sonality. And there are others, too, whom 
we miss—valued members who, after years 
of loyal and efficient service have passed 
to their rewards. 


Have Been at Work. 


Meanwhile, both the industry and thc 
Institute have been at work. Faced with 
the problem of processing, handling, dis- 





CHARLES E. HERRICK 
(Brennan Packing Co., Chicago) 
Retiring President. 


tributing, and selling the greatest amount 
of meat in its history, the industry wen: 
ahead from day to day, cleaning up the 
live stock markets, and later finding a 
buyer for the product. 

That this had to be done at a sacrificc 
of price must be admitted, but I think it is 
only fair to say that the producers oi 
this country would have found live stock 
prices very much lower than they werc, 
had it not been for the skillful efforts 
which this great industry put forward in 
marketing unprecedented quantities 0: 
meat at home and abroad. 


Progress Has Been Made. 


The Institute, proceeding in part along 
ways that had just been newly established 
at the time of our last convention, has 
made commendable progress during the 
year—progress that not only has brought 
immediate returns to the membership but 
also bears additional promise for the fu- 
ture. 

Developing along operating, as well as 
along scientific and educational lines, the 
Institute, in my estimation, now looms up 
as a pioneer type of the trade associa- 
tion that will dominate the future, and one 


entirely worthy of representing the larg- 
est industry in the country. 

Let me refer briefly to the work ot 
the various Institute Committees as illus- 
trative of the year’s accomplishments. In 
doing this, I shall not go into details— 
the Committee reports have been printed 
in full and will be distributed—but shall 
merely point to a few outstanding achieve 
ments. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
TIONS AND TRADE. 


RELA- 


A foreign outlet for the surplus prod- 
ucts of American farms is a vital neces- 
sity. The export market as a consequence 
is of great importance in the American 
live stock and meat packing industry. 
One of the most important of the ac- 
tivities carried on during the year by our 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Trade has been the negotiations with pro- 
visions trade associations in Liverpool! for 
the purpose of developing a contact under 
which trade in tresh and frozen products 
between Ainerican packers and the im- 
portant provisions dealers on the British 
inarket can be carried on more satisfac- 


torily. 

_It is believed that these rules, when 
finally agreed upon and adopted, wili 
greatly facilitate our trade with the 


United Kingdom in frozen pork products. 
Industry Defended Abroad. 


The Committee also made vigorous rep- 
resentations in Berlin in behalf of the in- 
dustry, opposing the re-enactment of the 
virtually prohibitive pre-war duties on the 
importation of meats. 

The Committee has conferred with rep 
1esentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture, at the Department’s request, con- 
cerning proposed standards for export cuts 
of pork; and, along with others in the 
industry, definitely opposed the entire prin- 
ciple as being inapplicable to the export 
meat trade and without benefit either to 
the packer or the consumer. 


COMMITTEE ON IMPROVED LIVE 
STOCK BREEDING. 


Meat packers are more keenly aware, 
perhaps, than any other group of our popu- 
iation of the value of pure bred live stock. 
Such stock produces more and better meat 
on a given amount of food than do scrub 
animals or poorly bred stock. 

As in previous years, the Committee on 
Improved Live Stock Breeding has con- 
tinued to encourage the production of im- 
proved live stock by offering. silver cups 
for the best bred loads of live stock at 
various live stock shows. 

The Committee also has utilized other 
means to reach the producers, among them 
the issuance, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Public Relations, of statements 
pointing out the merits and the value ol 
improved breeding. 

The addresses and talks which members 
of the Committee have made throughout 
the live stock producing regions of our 
country also have helped spread informa- 
tion on the value of well-bred stock. 


Pork Problem Studied. 


A thorough study of the soft pork prob- 
lem is being made at Yale University in 
an effort to find a means for lessening 
the losses which arise from soft and oily 
hogs. As was pointed out recently by the 
Department of Agriculture, the soft pork 
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problem has become national instead of 
sectional. 

I am sure you will agree that any im- 
provement which our Committees. can 
bring about will be of benefit to us all. 


COMMITTEE ON LIVE STOCK 
LOSSES. 


As in previous years, the Committee on 
Live Stock Losses has many accomplish- 
ments to its credit. The work which this 
Committee started some four or five years 
ago has grown year by year in intensity 
and volume. The result is that now, not 
only the packing industry but also rail- 
roads, stock yards, live stock exchanges, 
live stock shipping associations, producers’ 
associations and other agencies are par- 
ticipating in the campaign to prevent 
avoidable losses from careless handling o1 
live stock. 


Constructive Information Spread. 


By means of exhibits, addresses, motion 
pictures, lantern slides, newspaper pub- 
licity and various other means, our Com- 
mittee has been able to disseminate large 
amounts of constructive information on 
the proper handling of live stock frou: 
the farm to the packing plant. 

Handlers of live stock all over the 
country have come to understand the 
losses that follow from carelessness. At 
many stockyards, campaigns have been put 
on and losses have beeu reduced imine- 
diately as a consequence. 

In this work, it is only fair to add that 
the Institute has had the most effective 
and vigorous co-operation from Dr. W 
J. Embree, Chief Veterinarian of the West- 
ern Weighing and Inspection Bureau, and 
his associates. 


COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION. 


Consumers buy meat not only becausc 
it tastes so good but also because they 
have found it to be a food that is whole- 
some and high in food value. During 
recent years, as you know, various and 
numerous attacks have been made _ on 
meat, its healthfulness has been challenged 
and its food value questioned or misrep- 
resented. 

Some of the attacks were made by ad- 
vertisers of rival foods, which the man- 
ufacturers hoped to sell by proving their 
products superior to meat. Some of the 
misinformation was given out by patent 
medicine venders, who hoped to sell more 
medicine thereby, and some of it was cir- 
culated by people who had been misin- 
formed or who lacked complete knowledge 


Meat Consumption Promoted. 


It has been part of the responsihi'’ 
of our Committee on Nutrition and the 
Bureau on Nutrition, to provide authorita- 
tive material on the food value of meat 
for use in disabusing the public mind of 
the erroneous impression that meat is 
harmful or that meat lacks in food — 

Their help in changing these illa- 
cious ideas and in disseminating the Sects 
about meat has, in my estimation, beci: 
of tremendous value to the industry. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELA- 

TIONS 

There is another committee of the In- 
stitute that has rendered faithful and con- 
stant service in this work of implantin:, 
in the public mind the truth about meat 

I re to the Committee on Public k« 
lations, which, in addition to interpretin 
the industry to the public in a way that 
has largely overcome the prejudice aris 
ing from years of misunderstanding, ha 
carried far and wide, by means of news 
statements, special articles, leaflets and 
booklets, motion pictures, exhibits, and va 
rious other means, the gospel of the mer 
its of meat. 

Industry Served Well. 
Committee also has rendered in 


service to the industry in other 
has prepared advertising 


This 
valuable 
directions. It 
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material and made leaflets available for 
use by the members. 

It has supplied special information on 
request; and, in co-operation with the 
Committee to Confer with Live Stock Pro- 
ducers, has issued a monthly analysis of 
the live stock and meat situation. 

This analysis has served as a guide to 
the industry itself, as well as to producer 
and consumer. It has time and again 
calied the attention of the public to cuts 
which were moving slowly on the market 
at low levels, with the result that the de- 
mand has been stimulated with benefit 
to all concerned. 


Public Work Resultful. 


It is my firm conviction that the public 
relations work, although it may seem at 
times intangible and a bit removed from 
the daily process of slaughtering live stock 
and selling meat, is nevertheless one o1 
our most resultful and beneficial activities, 
and one that in the long run has an im- 
portant effect on demand, sales and profits. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZED 
CONTAINERS. 

The work of the Committee on Standard- 

ized Containers has been devoted largely 

to bringing about the use of uniform con- 
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tainers for lard and lard substitutes, recom- 
mended in July, 1923, and later approved 
by the Executive Committee. With thesc 
standard containers in universal use, sub- 
stantial savings are being effected 

COMMITTEE TO CONFER WITH 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 

The Committee to confer with Govern- 
ment Officials has conferred frequently 
with the officials of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry regarding regulations affecting 
the industry. It has been of service in 
bringing about some modifications of 
regulations to make them practical in op- 
eration, which otherwise would have im- 
posed great hardship on the industry. 

Valuable Aid Furnished. 

Members of the Committee gave valu- 
able assistance to our Washington repre- 
sentative in connection with his vigorous 
representations to the Department of Agri- 


culture regarding the matter of overtime 
for government inspectors. 

Now, as you know, by virtue of a pro- 
vision in the last appropriation act. pack- 
ers are relieved of paying overtime to 
government inspectors, when it is neces- 
sary for them to work more than eight 
hours a day. Previously, this overtime 


had been paid by the industry. 
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Additional service has been rendered by 
this Committee in connection with the 
proposed amendments to the meat inspec- 
tion act, and the specifications for meat 
products issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

COMMITTEE TO CONFER WITH 

LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS. 

With the formation of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, our relations with 
the live stock producers have taken on 
an added aspect, since the Institute is 
represented on the Board and gives active 
support to all of its activities. 

In the course of these activities, we 
have frequent contact with the representa- 
tives of the producers and discuss with 
them problems of mutual interest. 

Contact Maintained. 

_Contact has also been maintained with 
live stock producers at various of their 
meetings throughout the country. Repre- 
sentatives of the packing industry have 
spoken at many of these meetings, plac 
ing before the producers the fundamenta! 
factors underlying the day-to-day work- 
ings of our great industry. 

The packers have come to understand 
better the problems confronting the pro- 
ducers, while the producers at the same 
time have become more fully acquainted 
with some of the difficulties of the meat 
packing industry. 

Better Understanding Comes. 

Out of such contacts as these have come 
a better understanding and a better feel- 
ing. 

COMMITTEE TO CONFER WITH RE. 
TAIL DEALERS AND TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The attitude of the consumer toward 
meat is determined to a large degree at 
the retail shop where the purchase is made. 
The retailer comes in contact with prac- 
tically every buyer of meat. He conse- 
quently has a greater part than any other 
factor in the industry in guiding the con- 
sumer’s attitude toward meat. 

Aware of these facts, our Committee to 
Confer with Retail Dealers and Trade As- 
sociations, has consistently promoted good 
will between packer and retailer. Through 
the Bureau of Merchandising, this Com- 
mittee has co-operated vigorously with the 
dealers in solving some of their most 
vexing merchandising prob!ems and im- 
proving their trade practices. 


Guides Meat Councils. 


This Committee also guides the Insti- 
tute’s participation in the Meat Councils, 
those business-like organizations of re- 
tailers and packers which have _ been 
fermed in several cities throughout the 
country to improve relations and deveiop 
better merchandising practices. 

These councils not only have accom- 
plished much along these lines, but also 
have contributed materially toward an im- 
proved understanding of the meat indus- 


try by the public. 
Another important contribution which 
this Committee made to the industry is 


the ‘“Ready-to-Serve” movement, with 


which you all are familiar. 
Responsible for Cost Study. 

It was this Committee, moreover, which 
was largely instrumental in bringing about 
the study of retail costs conducted jointly 
by Northwestern University and_ the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The further cost study now being made 
by the Department of Agriculture is a di- 
rect outcome of the earlier work. 

A methods study, now being carried on 
by Northwestern University to  de- 
termine efficient and inefficient methods 
of retailing meat, has also been under- 
taken as a result of representations by 
the same agencies. This information is 
to be published by the Department of 
Agriculture in the form of a text book on 
good retailing methods and made avail- 
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able to thousands of dealers throughout 
the country. 


Solution for Problems. 


Chis, with the information on _ costs 
previously referred to, should go a long 
way toward solving some of the most 
pressing problems of meat distribution. It 
should enable the average dealer to ex- 
amine his own operating expenses, and 
find out whether any are out of line; 
and if so, to correct them, as well as to 
adopt in his. own store the methods of 
merchandising that have proved most suc- 
cessiul elsewhere. 
LEGAL COMMITTEE. 

Che Legal Committee has rendered in- 
valuable service to the industry during 
the year, not only in connection with leg- 
islative matters, but also in connection 
with such problems as the proposed bond- 
ing of packer buyers, the enforcement oi 
Section 28, proposed standards for meats 
and meat food products, the proposed 
amendment to the meat inspection act, 
and others. 


Legal Committee’s Work. 


Some of the work has been reported 
to you from time to time in our bulletins, 
and will be outlined in more detailed 
form in the report of the Committee. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE. 


In addition to rendering valuable serv- 
ice to individual members during the year, 
the Traffic Committee has set a_ high 
standard of service. One of its outstand- 
ing activities was in connection with the 
enforcement of Section 28 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, which wouid have denied to 
shipments made in foreign boats the re- 
duced inland rate and port privileges now 
enjoyed, regardless of the vessel’s owner- 
ship, in connection with our export and 
import business. 


Committees All Loyal. 

These have been some of the accoin- 
plishments of regular standing committees 
of the Institute. I shall not attempt to 
detail here the activities of the other stand- 
ing comimittees—those on Standardized 
Accounting, Local Deliveries, and Indus- 
trial Relations. As_ they have done in 
previous years, these committees have 
rendered the industry loyal and valuabie 
service. 

INSTITUTE PLAN DEVELOPMENTS 

Striking developments have occurred in 
connection with the Institute Plan. Our 
Bureaus of Practical and of Scientific Re- 
search are functioning vigorously. Our 
educational program, designed to train 
men for the packing industry, is well 
under way. 


Money Saved for Industry. 


The Bureau of Practical Research has 
been functioning for a year now, and | 
believe you will agree with me that its 
existence already has saved many dollars 
to the industry. Operating under thc 
guidance of the Committee on Practical 
Research, the membership of which in- 
cludes experts from the industry, this 
Bureau has developed a program that, in 
my opinion, holds direct benefit for every 
member company. 

Its work on standardization of equip- 
ment, and on packing house operations is, 
I believe, known to all of you. The con- 
test being held under its direction to de- 
velop ideas for improving our industry 
has attracted wide interest and will, I 
am sure, contribute many valuable helps. 


Remarkable Headway Made. 


The Bureau on Scientific Research, 
headed by one of the nation’s leading 
chemists, and operating under the guid- 
ance of technical men from within the 
membership, has made remarkable head- 
way during the time since its establish- 
ment, 
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Researches into problems that have long 
baffled the best minds of our industry 
are under way; cooperative research with 
other industries on products of common 
interest has been started, and other prog- 
ress has been made toward needed re- 
sults. 

Service Laboratory Projected. 


Not the least important of these ac- 
tivities is the movement, already urder 
way, to provide a service laboratory for 
Institute members, where any members 
may send materials to be tested, and have 
this work done at actual cost and receive 
counsel on problems revealed by the 
analysis. 

Admirable progress also has been made 
in the educational field. At the University 
of Chicago, under the joint administration 
of the University and the Institute, an In- 
stitute of Meat Packing has been estab- 
lished for the benefit not only of men 
within the industry, but also for men who 
plan to enter the industry. 


Training New Minds. 


This new educational unit, recently es- 
tablished it is true but alre< idy tried with 
gratifying results in the test shop of ex- 
perience, does not pretend to turn out fin- 
ished workmen, But it does promise to 


THOMAS FE. WILSON 


Chairman of the Institute Plan Commis- 
sion and the originator of the Institute 
Plan. 

He now gives to the industry a laboratory 
for scientific research, with $5,000 per year 
for three years toward its support. This 


- announcement was made at the convention 


banquet and was a complete surprise. 

At onee P. D. Armour arose and moved 
that the Institute accept the gift. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Arthur Cushman, 
former chairman of the Committee on Pack- 
inghouse Practice, and amended by president 
J. A. Hawkinson, of Allied Packers, Inc., to 
provide that the laboratory should be known 
as “The Research Laboratory of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, founded by 
Thomas E. Wilson.” 

Thus Mr. Wilsen once more places the in- 
dustry deeply in his debt 








train men for the industry so that their 
capability for advancement will be greater. 

In the past the colleges may have turned 
away the sons of meat packers and their 
employes from the industry in which their 
fathers are engaged. Here is a college 
which wili turn them toward it. 

I shall not go into greater detail, as ali 
of these matters will be reported to you 
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at proper length at an appropriate time 
during the convention. 


General Summary. 


However, I also want just to mention 
here some of tie older, longer established 
bureaus of the Institute, whose work, in 
some instances, I mentioned in connec- 
tion with the work of the various com- 
niuttees. 

The departments I have in mind are 
the Bureaus of Nutrition, Merchandising, 
Home Economics and Public Relations. | 
believe you all are familiar with the work 
which these various bureaus are accom- 
plishing and I shall not take the time 
to go further into detail. 


Commends Bureau Activities. 


I merely want to state that during two 
years now, I have watched the work of 
these bureaus closely, and feel that they 
in common with the others maine 
mentioned, are giving loyal, resultful serv- 
ice to the membership—service that in 
many cases perhaps cannot be measured 
by a set of books, but efficient service that 
nevertheless saves us many dollars and 
makes us many more. 


Praise is Extended. 


At this point I also should like to refer 
to the excellent work of the New York 
and Washington offices of the Institute, 
and to apply to them the same deserved 
measure of praise as I have just given 
to the bureaus previously mentioned. 

In a word, gentlemen, the Institute is 
functioning vigorously, smoothly and ef- 
fectively. And I believe that the thanks 
of the industry are due to the members 
of our various committees and the mem- 
bers of our staff, whose joint eftorts have 
made possible the progress which we have 
achieved. 


Appreciation is Expressed. 


I personally want to express my appre- 
ciation of the very great assistance and 
very kind co-operation which I have re- 
ceived not only throughout the past year, 
but also throughout my entire adminis- 
tration. 

To that assistance and co-operation is 
due whatever achievements and successes 
have been attained. The committeemen 
have given of their time, knowledge and 
advice freely and generously for the suc- 
cess of the organization and the better- 
ment of conditions surrounding the indus- 
try as a whole. 


“He Who Gives Profits.” 


I bespeak for the next administration 
the same generous support and loyal co- 
operation that the work may thus con- 
tinue to grow in value. I feel free to 
do so in the knowledge that he who thus 
gives of his time and assistance also prof- 
its in the transaction. 


The Situation in the Industry. 


Now that we have considered the prog- 
ress of the Institute during the conven- 
tion year, let us see what the industry 
has been accomplishing during the same 
period. 

At the beginning of my address, I 
pointed out that there apparently was a 
marked contrast between the — situation 
which we faced a year ago and that which 
we face now. ‘Then, marketing of the 
surplus production of hogs which followed 
the huge corn crops of 1920 and 1921, 
was approaching the peak period. 


Record Hog Processing. 


The packing industry was processing 
more hogs than at‘any time in its history. 
Consumers had somewhat expanded their 
use of meats, especially pork products, but 
not sufficiently to absorb all of the sur- 
plus production. Consequently, storage 
stccks had attained large proportions. 

Prices of pork products in the who’e- 
sale markets were the lowest in years 
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falling in many cases below the quota- 
tions which had prevailed a decade before. 
Different Situation Now. 
_ Now a decidedly different condition con- 
fronts us. We have just emerged from a 
year of record production. The hog sup- 
ply apparently is again returning to nor- 
mal proportions, and receipts have been 
dwindling. As production has decreased, 
storage stocks have been drawn upon to 
help supply the consumptive demand, and 
prices have strengthened. 
Production Sets Record. 
During the seven months ending with 


July, the latest figures obtainable, the 
number of hogs slaughtered under Fed- 
eral inspection—the only slaughter for 





which official figures are 
exceeded by more than a million, or ap- 
proximately 4 per cent, the number 
slaughtered in the similar period of 1923. 

The number of cattle, calves, and sheep 
dressed under Federal inspection during 
this same period was slightly larger than 
in 1923. 

Importance is Apparent. 

The importance of the increase in hog 
slaughter to which I have referred be- 
comes apparent when we consider that the 
number of hogs dressed under Federal 
inspection during the first seven months 
of 1923 exceeded by three million, or 
about 15 per cent, those dressed during 
the similar period of any preceding year. 

During August and September, however, 
receipts of hogs at the leading markets 
slackened, so that the total received at 7 
markets for the latter month was approxi 
mately 18 per cent below the number re 
ceived during September a year ago. 

This decrease in receipts tends to bear 
out the results of the June, 1921 pig sur- 
vey, made by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which indicated a decrease of 
about 20 per cent in the number of sows 
farrowed in the spring of this year as com- 
pared with the spring of 1923. 

Receipts at the same seven markets dur 


ing July, August and September were 11 
per cent smaller than during the same 
period in 1923. 
Live Stock Prices Advance. 
As you men know who buy live stock 
every day and pay spot cash for it, live 
stock prices, have, with the dwindling of 


that 
than 


the hog run, advanced sharply, so 
current prices are very much higher 
those which prevailed a decade ago. 

Hogs, for example, sold during the 
week of October 11th on the Chicago mar- 
ket for an average price of $10.95 per 100 
pounds. This was 3 cents a pound, or 
40 per cent, above the prices which pre- 
vailed just a decade ago, and also more 
than 40 per cent above the prices which 
ruled a year ago. Cattle are about 13 
per cent higher than they were a decad« 
ago, sheep about 20 per cent higher, and 
lambs about .75 per cent higher. 


Meats Advance Somewhat. 


The wholesale prices of meats, which 
for most of the year remained at or below 
the levels which characterized the pre- 
war period, have advanced recently, but 
in some instances still linger close to those 
of ten years ago. 

Dressed beet from good native steers 
wholesales at about 16% cents now, as 
compared with 14% cents ten years ago. 
Beef from cows, however, has been sell- 
ing at an average price of 9 cents as 
compared with 123% at this period in 1914. 
Similarly, good veal has been wholesal- 
ing for 15 cents as compared with 17% 
then. 


Fresh Pork is Higher. 


Fresh pork products, in keeping with 
the increased cost are higher now in most 
instances than they were a decade ago 
although they have not kept pace with 
the advancing price of hogs. Sweet 
pickled pork products prices also are 
slightly higher in the case of hams and 
bellies, than they were ten years ago, but 
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the price of picnics is somewhat lower 
than in 1914. 

Dry salt products also are 
higher, as are smoked products. Until re- 
cently, however, some grades of bacon 
were below pre-war levels. Even now, 
smoked picnics are wholesaling only about 
a cent a pound higher than they were at 
this time in 1914. 


somewhat 


Hide Market Improves. 

In the case of by-products, hides still 
are considerably below 1914 levels, ai- 
though the market has shown considerable 
improvement during recent months. Other 
by-products, such as tankage and edible 
tallow, are somewhat higher than they 
were at this time ten years ago, but oleo 
oil is at virtually the same level. 

All in all, meats are wholesaling at very 


reasonable levels, and there should be 
many opportunities for the housewife to 
serve the choicest meat dishes at relatively 
low cost. 


Export Trade Slackens Slightly. 

I know you men are aware that our 
export trade has not been so satisfactory 
during the current year as we had hoped 
it would be, but I should like to point 
out that, after all, it has not been such 
a bad year. 
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The latest figures which I have been 
able to obtain, those for the 3 months 
ending with August, indicate that the total! 
quantity of our exports was only about 
4% per cent or 60,000,000 pounds, smaller 
than during the similar period a year ago; 
but the value was some 7 per cent, or $11,- 
000,000 less. 

The decreases occurred largely in the 
case of meats. The volume and value of 
the lard exported showed little change. 

Change in Conditions. 

From this brief review of the situation, 
you will see that conditions have changed 
greatly during the year. There is a gen- 
eral feeling among the trade, I believe, 
that the industry is once again started in 
the right direction and that another year 
will see us here with happier faces than 
we have been able to bring this time. 
Such a condition, I think you all will 
agree, is “devoutly to be wished.” 

Relations With Live Stock Producers. 

Now, I should like to touch briefly on 
cur relations with the producer of live 
stock. In doing this, I do not mean to 
usurp the prerogatives of the Committee 
on Improved Live Stock Breeding, or 
the Committee to Confer with Live Stock 
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Producers, but merely to call attention 
to some elements in the situation which 
have occurred to me as being highly im- 
portant. 


Producer’s Sales Agent. 


In the first place, as I have pointed out 
on numerous occasions, the packer is vir- 
tually the producer’s sales agent. ‘The 
packer buys the animal from the producer, 
and when he has processed that animal 
into meat, he must find a market for the 
products therefrom. 

The price which the packer can pay for 
the animal is determined by the price 
which he can get for those products. [| 
maintain, therefore, that it would be to 
the advantage of both producer and packer 
‘f more attention could be given to pro- 
ducing live stock to meet market demands 
as packers find them. 

It is true, of course, that all wholesome 
meat is marketed, but the point is that 
some of it is marketed with difficulty and 
only at lower prices. 

One way to help solve this situati on, as 
I see it, is closer co-operation and cleser 
study. The conference called by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board to dis- 
cuss and investigate the methods of feeds 
and the kinds of feed that produce the 
choicest meat is, I believe, a step in the 
right direction. 

Many Other Problems. 

There are other problems of a very 
similar nature which need the best thought 
in the live stock and meat industry. One 
of these is the continuing demand for 
light, lean cuts. 

As I pointed out in my address to the 
convention a year ago, packers have no- 
ticed that such a demand has developed 
during recent years. This view is corro- 
borated by a resolution passed at the re- 
cent annual convention ot the United 
Master Butchers of America, attended by 
more than a thousand retailers of meat 
trom al! parts of the country. 

The butchers’ resolution read as follows: 

“Resolved that the Department of Agri- 
culture encourage the producer of live 
stock grown for food consumption to 
adopt a system of feeding that will pro- 
duce a leaner type of meat. Our 
customers want lean, but tender meat.” 

There are other problems of the sort 
to be worked out jointly by the diffcrent 
factors in the live stock and meat industry, 
but I think that these examples which | 
have mentioned will serve to show clear- 
ly the desirability of a close, co-operative 
study of our mutual problems. 


The Consumer’s Dollar. 


Before concluding I should like to dis- 
cuss briefly the division of the consumer's 
dollar. It is a topic that we hear dis- 
cussed frequently these days. 

I believe it was a United States Senator 
who asserted recently that the amount o1 
the consumer’s dollar returned to the pro- 
ducer averages somewhat less than 40 
cents. This figure, of course, was an aver- 
age for all, or for the principal, agricul- 
tural commodities. 

1 should like to point out that we do 
considerably better than that in the pack- 
ing industry. Census figures show that 
the packer pays out for raw materials, 
principally live stock, approximately 25 
cents out of every dollar of the plant value 

of meat and by-products. 


How Dollar is Divided. 


The remaining 15 cents, as you men 
know, is absorbed by operating expenses, 
including wages, taxes, interest charges, 
depreciation charges, etc. If there is any- 
thing left aiter these charges have been 
paid, it represents the packers’ manuiac- 
turing profit. 

In 1919, considerably more than 7¢ cents 
out of every dollar of value in the finished 
products was paid for live stock. Later 
figures are not available. 

Figures issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, following the 
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study of retail costs made jointly by the 
Department and Northwestern University, 
indicate that out of the average dollar 
spent by the consumer for meat, the aver- 
age successful dealer pays 19% cents to 
cover expenses such as rent, wages, ice, 
wrapping paper, twine, and so forth, and 
77 cents for the product, retaining approx- 
imately 3% cents as his profit. 

What Packer Pays for Live Stock. 

\s I pointed out, the packer, according 
to the last decennial census, paid out for 
live stock alone more than 70 per cent 
of the plant value of meat and by-prod- 
ucts. Now, if we can apply this figure 
to the 77 cents of the consumers’ dollar 
paid by the dealer for the product, we 
find that the producer of live stock re- 
ceives about 60 cents of the consumer's 
meat dollar. This figure does not include 
the producer’s marketing costs. 

It is evident from these figures, how- 
ever, that the producer receives consider- 
ably more than half of the consumer’s 
dollar spent for meat and by-products. 
his compares interestingly with figures 
for other commodities 

In the case of cotton, for example, thc 
lariner, according to the Department ol 
Ag rriculture, receives about 19 cents of the 
consumer’s dollar. Of the consumer doi- 
lar paid for oranges, according to a sur- 
vey made by the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, the grower over a five-year 
period from 1913 to 1918, received about 
40 cents of the consumer’s dollar. In 
1921, the grower’s share, because of in- 
creased transportation and other costs, 
which undoubtedly were justified, was oniy 
about 26 cents. 


The Dollar in Other Foods. 


Of the retail price of potatoes, says the 
Department of Agricuiture, the produce, 
country buyer and railroad jointly receive 
about 50 per cent, the grower’s share 
averaging around 25 per cent, and, accord- 
ing to a statement issued in 1922 by the 
joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, 
of the dollar spent for bread, the farmer 
received only about thirty cents in the 
local market for the wheat needcd to. pro- 
duce the loaves delivered. 

Someone has said that permanent busi- 
ness growth is not the result of 
or tricks, but that it can be 
by giving full value in 
field. 

| think these tigures that 1 have jusi 
referred to show clearly that the meat 
industry gives full value to both producer 
and consumer. 

It has been said that “Civilization in 
business began when men first began to 
confer with others of their own particular 
occupation.” 

After having reviewed with me the work 
of the Institute during the last year, | 
think you will agree that a high state of 
civilization has been reached in the meat 
industry, a condition that, in my estima- 
tion, augurs well for the future. 

[ am aware that the year through which 
we have just passed has not been entirely 
satisfactory. 


Must be Efficient. 


It has been said that “you can't do the 
right thing the wrong way.” I do not 
know whether some of us have been try- 
ing to do the right thing the wrong wav 
but I do believe that the future -of this 
industry depends upon the application of 
the most efficient methods in our manu- 
facturing and distributing processes. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
recently pointed out the amazing fact that, 
according to Internal Revenue statistics, 
more than halt of the corporations which 
were doing business in the United States 
in 1921 and which filed income tax re- 
turns for that year, reported net losses. 

The Association states further that this 
demonstrates more forcibly than ever the 
importance of manufacturers knowing 
their costs, adding that proper cost ac- 
counting methods would have revealed the 


secrets 
achieved oniy 
your particulai 
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weaknesses of many of these corpora- 
tions and enabled them, through efficient 
managerial control, to make profits. 


Institute Gives Service. 


The Institute has tried to he of service 
to its members in these matters. Our 
program for this convention contains much 
that bears on this very question of know- 
ing costs. It is a safe statement, I think, 
that if we know our costs we shall not 
be trying to do the right thing the wrong 
way. 

There is a feeling throughout the indus- 
try, I believe, that some of us have been 
operating without paying as much atten- 
tion as we might to what should be a 
proper relationship between the costs of 
the raw material and the prices of the 
finished product. I shall not go into that 
angle of our business further, other than 
to add that if we knew our costs better, 
there probably would be no continual sell- 
ing of products at less than cost. 

Before concluding, I should like to men- 
tion that in the course of our work, it fre- 
quently has been necessary for the in- 
stitute to ask for the co-operation of its 
members; for example, in adopting 
standardized containers; in incorporating 
in advertisements paragr raphs on_ the 
food value of meat, or in responding to a 
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questionnaire from the United 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Some members have responded to such 
requests regularly and loyally; some have 
been inclined to ignore them. The fail- 
ure of some to respond perhaps cam«¢ 
about through lack of proper Fi - of 
mail from the Institute to the individual 
in the organization who can and will give 
time to the work of digesting bulletins 
as they come in and pass along to his asso- 
ciates the information in them, and at the 
same time obtain permission from the 
proper executive to express an opinion 
when requested to do so on any subject. 


States 


The Need for Co-Operation. 


The Institute will always be glad to 
revise its mailing list, addressing its coim- 
munications to such individuals as mem- 
bers may specify. 

And now let me bring my address to 
a close. In doing so, however, I want to 
say that, in my opinion, there is much 
in the present outlook and much in the 
accomplishments of the Institute to en- 
courage us. The Institute, built on the 
foundation of service and growing from 
year to year on that base, will, I am sure, 
continue to be an inspiration and a help 
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to the industry which maintains it. 
plause.) 


Vice-President Woods Speaks 
VICE-PRESIDENT WOODS: Being 


introduced as a vice president reminds 
one, in these political times, of the rabid 
Mississippi Democrat who has all of his 
plans made to attend the inaugural next 
March if the Republicans win. He says it 
ought to be worth going all the way to 
Washington to hear General Dawes take 
the oath of office. 

I promise not to borrow Maria and her 
side-partner from the General’s vocabu- 
lary in reporting to you as the person com- 
missioned by you to conduct and develop 
your Department of Education and Re- 
search. But I do want to be outspoken 
with you in presenting to you the annual 
account of stewardship in this connection. 

Before reporting the work of the de- 
partment to which my province is confined, 
I want to be sure that you folks who pay 
the bills know just what it is I am as- 
signed to report on. You owe it to your- 
selves to understand clearly the structure 
of your Institute. 

At the 1922 Convention, 
the work of the Institute 
partments, Department of 
Managements and the Department of 
Education and Research. Both of these 
departments are responsible to the Presi- 
dent of the Institute. Each of them has a 
person in direct charge and direct ad- 
ministration. 


(Ap- 


you divided all 
into two de- 
Association 


Functions of the Departments. 


In a general way the division of func- 
tions may be indicated by saying that to 
the Department of Association Manage- 
ment has been assigned for a long time 
the task of developing the work of the 
following thirteen regular standing com- 
mittees: The Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and Trade; on Improved Livestock 
Breeding; on Industrial Relations; on 
Live Stock Losses; on Local Deliveries: 
on Practical Research; on Standardized 
\ccounting: on Standardized Containers; 


to Confer with Government Officials; to 
Confer with Live Stock Producers; on 
Finance; on Law; on Membership; on 
Traffic; and the Regional Committee, plus 


Practical Research of 
Commission. 
Education 


the Committee on 
the Institute’s Plan 

And to the Department of 
and Research has been assigned for a long 
time the task of developing the work of 
the following three regular standing com- 
mittees: The Committee on Nutrition, the 
Committee on Public Relations and the 
Committee to Confer with Retail Dealers 
and Trade Associations, plus five Com- 
mittees—the Committee on Educational 
Plans; on Building Plans; on Ways and 
Means; on Charter; and on Scientific Re- 
search—of the Institute’s Plan Commis- 
sion. 

The Department of Association 
agement includes the Washington 
New York branches of the Institute 
the Bureau of Practical Research. 

The Department of Education and Re- 
search includes the Bureaus of Public 
Relations, of Home Economics, of Mer- 
chandising, of Nutrition, of Scientific Re- 
search and of Industrial Education, in- 
cluding administration of our participation 
in the Institute of Meat Packing. 

Here is the hardest point to get clearly 
if vou are not already familiar with it. 

While the administrators of both of 
these two Departments are responsible to 
the President of the Institute, each De- 
partment has a man in direct nae of it. 
I have been in charge of the Department 
of Education and Research and Mr. Her- 
rick has been in direct charge of the De- 
partment of Association Management. 
Fach of us has been responsible to the 
President of the Institute for our be- 
havior, and I must say that he sometimes 
has forced Mr. Herrick to work pretty 
hard. In other words, Mr. Herrick, as 


Man- 
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you must realize, has given you a dou- 
ble measure of his time. He has served 
you as President of the Institute and he 
has been carrying on the duties formerly 
performed by Mr. Heinemann. He has 
given you. more of his time and effort 
than you realize. 

I am reporting to you only on the De- 
partment of Education and _ Research, 
which has been the limit of my territory, 
and jt would be unfair to Mr. Herrick and 
unfair to me if that point were not kept 
clear. 

The Important Points. 

Now to get down to business, 
the points I want to cover 

first, what are the most important and 


here are 


troublous problems of the industry to- 
day? 
Secondly, what are some of the real 


causes—not polite reasons—of these prob- 
lems? 

Thirdly, what 
Education and 
help solve them? 

Finally, what more can be done to help 
solve them? 

Please let me start with the first point. 
What are the most important and trou- 
blous problems of the industry? 

If work of any part of the Institute is 
to be of real service to the membership, 
it must be grounded on the industry. Con- 
sequently no report of Institute activities 
is measurable without consideration of the 
concurrent problems of the industry. 

It is fair to demand of any programme 
that it prove its contribution to the cash 
drawer. This contribution may be indi- 
rect but it must be real. An association 
programme is not to be deemed an end in 
itself but a means to an end. We must 
not make the mistake the Scotchman did 
about Willie’s medicine. 

Willie had a cold. His father bought 
a bottle of medicine for the voungster and 
Willie recovered rapidly. At the end of 
twenty-four hours the good Scotch mother 
remarked to her husband: “Willie is well 
now, and only a quarter of that bottle of 
medicine you bought for him is gone.” 

“Well,” said the father, “it’s raining now 
—send him outdoors to get his feet wet.” 

In order to report to you intelligently 
on what the Department of Education 
and Research has been doing, it is neces- 
sary to say what it has regarded and still 
regards as the major problems of the in- 
dustry because our whole programme has 
been based on our conception of your 
problems and is an effort to help solve 
them. 

Wher the Convention met last year THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER had been asking for 
fifty-two weeks, “What's the Matter with 
the Packing Industry?” And_ fiftv-two 
packers had published fifty-two different 
answers. The only thing common to all 
of them was that they had nothing in com- 
mon. I ventured to add another in sug- 
gesting that the one chief trouble was the 
production of more meat than could be 
absorbed at profitable levels. 

At this Convention, we are closing a 
vear in which Paul I. Aldrich and his fel- 
low mredicos have adm‘nistered to a queru- 
lous, ailing industry, fiftv-two “Sell Right” 
capsules. 

The emnhasis which has been given to 
the “Sell Right” idea—and it certainly has 
been wholesome preaching—carries an im- 
plication that the industry has been con- 
ducted on a “Sell Wrong” basis. 

To sum un, then, 1923 asked a question 
—“What’s the Matter with the Packing 
Industry?”—and 1924 sought to supply an 
answer—‘Selling Wrong.” 

Is “Sell Right” the Answer? 

Is this answer sound? And will whoop- 
ing up the “Sell Right” idea bring the in- 
dustry back to its former stability? I 
don’t think so. Thete is no doubt. of 
course, that selling wrong is at the bot- 
tom of your troubles. BUT WHAT'S AT 
THE BOTTOM OF SELLING 
WRONG? 

Before I go 


Department of 
been doing to 


has the 
Research 


into the answer to that 
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question and show the relation to it of 
the work reported by the Department of 
Education and Research, I want to tell 
you I am not unaware that selling right 
is requisite to success in the packing busi- 
ness; not unaware of what a weak-kneed 
operator can do to a sensitive market, not 
unaware what aggressive selling can do to 
overcome retail reluctance; not unaware 
how many times distress goods are thrown 
on’the market at less than the cost of 
producing them; not unaware how many 
limes a packer has to forego the prices 
he legitimately might get for his goods, 
because some competitor has sold below 
what was the market to a good trader. 

I am posted on these things. Every 
month some packer pays an appreciated 
visit to the Institute, talks over the situ- 
ation with me for a while, hitches his chair 
a little closer and says—if I may quote 
him literally, Mr.  Chairman—“Now, 
Woods, I don’t want to criticise, and I 
don’t want to boast, but I'll tell you con- 
fidentially, every packer in the business is 
a d fool but me.” 

Gentlemen, for the last two years nearly 
everybody has answered the question, 





“What's the matter with the packing in- 
terms of 
everybody 


dustry?” in 
nearly 


the other fellows; 
has been shouting “Sell 
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Right!” with his finger pointing at his 
neighbors; nearly everybody has been dis- 
cussing “Selling Wrong” with reference 
to his competitors instead of himself. 

As long as we keep that up the pack- 
ing industry is going to dodge its real is- 
sues. If we don't want to face the facts, 
let’s lay our troubles on our fellow com- 
petitors. But if we remember the bacon 
that Blank and Company threw overboard 
in our territory at less than it cost to put 
it on the dock, let us not forget those 
hams we turned loose at a dwarfish price 
when they began to pile up. 

Every packer is getting as much as he 
can for his products all the time. Your 
competitor’s salesmen may not be as ef- 
fective as yours, but they are the salesmen 
he has; his products may not be as good 
as yours, but they are the products he 
makes; his saiesmanager may not be as 
courageous as yours, but that’s the sales- 
manager he has; his financial position may 
not be as good as yours, but that’s the 
position he has; and all the time he is 
getting all he can for his products in the 
situation under which he is doing business. 
If he is selling for less than cost plus a 
reasonable profit, it’s because he can’t help 
himself. If many packers have been sell- 
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ing their products for less than cost plus 
fair profit, they are doing so because they 
can’t help it. 

And they have been doing so. In my 
opinion, many packers have not been re- 
ceiving for their products cost plus what 
would be a fair profit in another similar 
industry. 


Why Don’t They “Sell Right?” 


Why is this? 
ing right? 

Of course, but that isn’t a sufficient an- 
swer. Why aren’t they selling right? 
Why can’t they sell right? 

By not selling right, I mean selling at 
less than a reasonable profit goods that 
have been produced fairly efficiently. 

In any industry, the least efficient com- 
panies may suffer losses. But in the pack- 
ing industries goods produced reasonably 
efficiently have sometimes been sold 
wrong. Why is it? 

The reason is two-fold. First, there are 
now very wide differences in efficiency 
among meat packers; and by efficiency I 
mean not only well-routed operations, 
good layouts and modern equipment, but 


Because they are not sell- 


all the intangible factors that keep a 
whole organization up on its toes. 
Secondly, production has still been 


somewhat greater than could be absorbed 
at prices that would give a fair profit to 
the moderately efficient packers. 


Efficient Ones Determine Prices. 


In such a situation, in any industry, 
prices are determined more largely by the 
operations of the extremely efficient oper- 
ators. That makes it very difficult for the 
company which is only reasonably effi- 
cient to get an adequate profit. 

We have passed through four stages in- 
fluencing operation in the last ten years. 


Let me state them. 
Before the war, supply and demand 
were in normal relation. Moderately ef- 


ficient packers made a reasonable profit. 
Extremely inefficient packers were forced 
to sell at those prices and suffered losses. 
Extremely efficient packers sold at those 
prices and made a greater profit. That 
was the first stage. 


During the war and for a little while 


afterwards demand was increasingly strong 


relative to supply, and all anybody had 
to do who could thump a steer on the 
head or smoke a ham was to keep alive 
for thirty days until prices went a little 
higher. <All groups, including the ex- 
tremely inefficient operators, made a 
profit. That was the second stage. 

During the period of sharp deflation, 
with costs up and prices tumbling, pro- 
duction was very much larger than could 
have been marketed under ‘the conditions 
at levels adequately profitable to anyone, 
and even extremely efficient packers suf- 
fered losses. That was the third stage. 

Subsequently, costs were reduced and 
efficiency increased, until we reached a 
position where the larger supply available 
could be marketed at prices that would af- 
ford a nearly reasonable profit to a limited 
number of the extremely efficient com- 
panies but only an inadequate profit to 
the reasonably efficient companies. I 
should say, roughly, that is about where 
the industry found itself in 1923. This 
vear, the same situation prevailed except 
that the group to whom current levels 
afforded an almost reasonable profit has 
been increased. That was the fourth stage. 

We still have found ourselves, however, 
in a situation where the reasonably effi- 
cient packer has had some difficulty in 
selling right. Prices which yielded his 
most efficient competitor a profit may 
have yielded him a loss. 

Have we realized sufficiently that two 
packers may, by coincidence, get. exactly 
the same prices for their products, and 
one of those packers may be selling right 
and the other selling wrong? One may 
be receiving a profit, and the other may be 
suffering a loss. 

Have we realized enough that two pack- 
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ers say pay the same price for hogs, and 
one >of these packers may be buying those 
hog: right and the other may be buying 
ther: wrong? One may be able to dress 
thern and merchandise the products at a 
while the other can not avoid a 


proi t 
loss 

I ‘ell you that “Buy Right” and “Sell 
Right” are relative terms and always 
will ve. 


In 1923 and to some degree in 1924, 
with production and demand what they 
were, the only packers who could “Buy 
Right” and “Sell Right” were those en- 
joying remarkably superior efficiency. 
Those packers have been getting all they 
could for their products, but all they 
could get was less than the prices which 
would yield a fair profit to the reasonably 
efficient companies. 


What Is the Remedy? 


Now what is the remedy? Surely reas- 
onably efficient packers are entitled to a 
fair profit. 

How can we remedy this condition? 

Before we talk about that, please Iet 
me tell you one or two of the ways we 
can’t remedy it, ways that would take a 
lot of bankers out of the banking busi- 
ness. 

The first way is a way we wouldn't 
remedy it if we could—which we couldn't. 
Here is what I mean: 

Probably ninety per cent of the com- 
mercial-scale production of meat is repre- 
sented in this room. If every man in this 
room conspired with all the others to in- 
crease the price of meat, and the Presi- 
dent of the Institute were empowered to 
fix the market, meat would be selling a 
year from now at exactly the same prices 
which would have prevailed had such ac- 
tion not been attempted. 

On the whole, the packing industry is 
getting as much for its production today 


as the consumers, through the retailers, 
will pay. If it should charge more it 


would sell less. If it sold less, the differ- 
ence between what it produced and what 
it sold would constitute a serious loss. 

Any effort to fix prices not only would 
be criminally illegal, it would be econom- 
icaly impossible. 

There is no short cut to economic sal- 
vation for the packing industry today. 
Singing the “Sell Right” hymn serves a 
good purpose. It may encourage some 
packer not to become panic stricken: to 
insist that his salesmen shall sell at the 
market instead of under it. But all-the 
packers and all the editors in the world 
could chant “Sell Right” for a hundred 
years, and it wouldn’t raise the market for 
meat products a fraction of a cent. That 
market is determined by supply and de- 
mand. Already, the consumer, through 
the retailer, is paying all he will pay; al- 
ready every packer is getting all he can 
for his product. 


“Sell Right” a Good Idea. 


Psychologically, “Sell Right” is a good 
idea. It will keep the patient from get- 
ting panicky and hurling his watch out 
of the window but it will never cure him. 
Whether the average packer can sell right 
depends on how much meat he has today, 
how much it cost him to make and mar- 
ket it and how much Maggie Murphy 
will and can pay for it. 

There are three factors: Supply, effi- 
ciency, demand. Supply and demand de- 
termine the price at which meat will be 
sold. Efficiency determines how small 
the loss or how great the profit will be. 

The first factor, supply, is beyond the 
packer’s control, direct or indirect. It 
is dependent on the supply of livestock. If 
many steers, hogs and sheep come to mar- 
ket, there will be big supplies of beef, 
pork and lamb. 

Efficiency is within the packer’s control 
to a great degree. Some packers are 
handicapped with less modern plants and 
less modern equipment. These things 
may make for high costs. But in the main 
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they are remediable and, at any rate, are 
within the packer’s control. However, 
efficiency in plant layout, in processes, 
and in equipment is but half of the story. 
There have been times within the last two 
years when a packer might be extremely 
efficient in these fundamentals and still 
lack that efficiency, added from other 
sources, that would enable him to reap 
a reasonable profit from prevailing price 
levels. 

There have been times when to. be 
classed on the upper crust of efficiency 
—the efficiency that could accept prevail- 
ing prices and still be selling right—a 
packer had to be efficient in organization 
morale, in pe rsonnel methods, in account- 
ing, in adv ertising, in pension plan, in sales 
meetings, in training courses, in merchan- 
dising, in chemical analyses, made or 
bought—in short, in the intangibles. The 
profit-margin in this business has been so 
narrow and the exactions of efficiency so 
high that successful competition has some- 
times turned on things that couldn’t be 
touched with the hand or seen by the eye 
or tasted by the tongue. 


New Ideas of Efficiency. 


I’ll tell you we are in a new generation 
of meat packing, and efficiency nowadays 
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means something more than’ dropping a 
potato in the brine to see whether it floats; 
it means something more than doing it the 


best we can, or the way we have always 
done it. It means change, constant 
change, and the company that doesn’t 


change with the times is going to find it- 
self some day without the time to makg 
a necessary change. High efficiency, 
then, is vitally requisite in the present 
situation. That is one big need on which 
the Institute must help. 


But even granting that all the packing 
companies of reasonable efficiency raised 
themselves to-the level of what for con- 
venience we may call the extremely effi- 
cient minority—would that solve the prob- 
lem? 

It would not. Some one company rep- 
resented in this room is more efficient 
than any other. I don’t know which one 
it is, but there obviously must be one 
company which is the most efficient. Yet 
I venture the assertion that that company, 
unless it is doing a very specialized. busi- 
ness, has not been receiving a profit com- 
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mensurate with its service and its risk. 
I mean as measured by profits in other 
industries. 

What brings about such a situation and 
what will relieve it? 

An inadequate effective demand for 
meat brings it about. An adequate ef- 
fective demand will relieve it. By ade- 
quate effective demand I mean a demand 
which will absorb the current supply of 
meat at prices yielding a fair profit to ef- 
ficient operators. The demand always will 
equal the current supply, but it is an ade- 
quate effective demand only when it ab- 
sorbs that supply at levels that afford a 
fair profit to efficient packers. 

How can this be achieved, assuming that 
each packer attends to the matter of his 
efficiency? 

Increasing Meat Consumption. 


It can be achieved by increasing the 
effective demand as measured by willing- 
ress to buy; by leading people to want 
meat more. We can lead people to want 
meat more only by making them regard 
it more highly. 

To date they have, in the 


main, been 


made to want it less, to regard it less 
highly. As a consequence, the meat in- 
dustry has been a declining industry. It 


has not held its own with population. As 
an industry, viewed over a long period, 
we have been slipping. 

“Commerce Monthly,” 
tional Bank of Commerce, recently had 
this to say about our industry: 

“The outs tanding feature of the industry 
in this country is the fact that population 
has oustripped the supply of meat animals. 
Since the 90’s the estimated total num- 
ber of cattle in the country has not in- 
creased, and the number of hogs only 
slightly, while the number of sheep has 
declined. Meanwhile papulation has in- 
creased steadily.” 

From 1890 to 


issued by the Na- 


1924 population has al- 
most doubled. For every hundred inhabi- 
tants, there are 18 fewer cattle, 10 fewer 
hogs and 28 fewer sheep than there were 
a quarter of a oentury ago. 

I venture the prediction that when the 
Census of Manufactures releases its figures 
for 1923, the packing industry no longer 
will hold first place among the industries 


when ranked according to the value of 
their productions. The automobile indus- 
try will have passed us. 


Think of it! An industry producing 
a staple article of food used by practi- 
cally every inhabitant has failed to keep 
pace with population, and is passed by an 
industry which turns out flivvers. 


Keeping Pace With Population. 


All we had to do was to grow as fast 
as population, which increases every year. 
3ut, over a substantial period, meat pro- 
duction’ has not even kept pace with pop- 
ulation. When we make up some ground, 
as in the heavy volume of 1923 and 1924, 
the increased production is rejected by 
consumers at levels that would yield a 
fair profit to a reasonably efficient oper- 
ator. In effect, as measured relatively over 
a long period of time, we. have been do- 
ing business on a declining effective de- 
mand per capita. 

To know what will remedy this condi- 
tion we must know what caused it. Sev- 


eral things did. Here are some of the 
important causes: 
First, as a country grows older and 


more thickly populated, the national eco- 
nomic tendency is increasingly to utilize 
foodstuffs in the most direct way possible. 

Secondly, as distinguished from this nat- 
ural economic tendency, there has been 
an artificially created substitution of other 
foods, particularly cereals. for meat. The 
human stomach will hold just so much; 
the average individual will eat just so 
much food. If a new food is introduced 
into his diet, some other food is displaced. 

Call the roll! Force, Shredded Wheat, 
Triscuit, Grape Nuts. Rolled Oats, Cream 
of Wheat, Toasted Corn Flakes, Quaker 
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Oats, and a dozen others. Do you believe 
that these things have been added to the 
American breakfast without displacing 
something else? I don’t. A breakfast food 
character may be Sunny Jim to the cereal 
industry but he’s Gloomy Gus to meat 
packers. 

On this point, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of 
the Food Research Institute at Stanford, 
says: 

The Rise of Cereals. 


“A few of the special breakfast foods 
have become staples. In the majority of 
cases, they attain sudden prominence, 
largely through advertising; and when the 
novelty has worn off, they are replaced 
by other cereals with somewhat different 
external characteristics, propelled into 
public favor largely by advertising. 

“The sum total of the entire mavement 
has been to increase somewhat the use 
of grain derivatives at the expense of flour 
and meat.” This displacement of meat 
may not be noticed in a given instance 
but it counts up. We should be as watch- 
ful as a man I read about the other day 
who won't let anyone put an olive or a 
cherry in his cocktail because of the dis- 
placement. 

And meat has suffered at other meals 
than breakfast. Remembering that the 
average consumption per capita of all 
foods combined can not be changed ma- 
terially, I ask you what happened to meat 
when the American people were taught to 
Eat More Bread, to Eat More Raisins; 
to Get Their Iron Today, to Drink More 
Milk; to Eat More Cheese ? 

Listen to Dr. Taylor again, 
He writes: 

“According to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the per capita consumption of beef, 
pork and mutton declined some twenty- 
four pounds per annum during the last 
fifteen years. Other articles of diet took 
the place of this meat.”—of your meat, 
he might have said. 


if you will. 


Dr. Taylor is right. An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away from the house 
and ham and eggs from the table. Oscu- 


latory oranges—those that have the amor- 
ous adventures with the sun—have helped 
kiss breakfast bacon goodbye. 

Other foods have been chanting their 
praises and inducing the consumer to make 
room for more of them by taking a smaller 


bite of meat. 

And meanwhile what sort of praises 
has the consumer heard about our prod- 
duct? This sort of praises: 

Attacks on Meat. 

Eat meat and harden your arteries. 
Eat meat and increase your blood pres- 
sure. Eat meat and enjoy rheumatism. 
Eat less meat. Don't eat meat so often. 


Don’t eat so much meat. My 
me to lay off meat. Eat 
young. 

Isn't it marvelous that people eat 
at all under these circumstances? 

Meat has been hurt in public estima- 
tion but it hasn’t been ruined. Our pop- 
ulation still manages to choke down eight- 


doctor told 
meat and die 


meat 


een or twenty billion pounds of it every. 


vear; but the effective demand per capita 
for it isn’t what it used to be in the 
good old days before food was shot from 
guns. We can still sell a bit of it, but 
most of us can’t sell it right. 

How can we promote the sort of effec- 
tive demand that will help us sell right 
and what is the Institute’s Department of 
Education and Research doing to help us 
do it? 

Let me try to answer the last question 
first. 

Through its Committee and Bureau of 
Nutrition, the Institute is developing in 
laboratories new information about meat. 
The Institute has been able to give us a 
special appropriation of $2500 to spend in 
developing new information about meat. 
We want to know more about meat and 
its effects so that we can answer misin- 
formation still more convincingly. 
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Through the same Committee and Bu- 
reau mentioned above, the Institute has 
collected most of the existing scientific 
opinion and experimental data about meat 
and is re-issuing it, in correlated form, to 
20,000 of the physicians and nutritional 
specialists who have been at the bottom 
of much of the adverse opinion of our 
product. 


Telling Housewife About Meat. 


Through our Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics we are trying indirectly to teach the 
housewife how to utilize the meat animals 
more fully. We are doing this through 
contacts with leading educational institu- 
tions and leading home economists. If 
the housewife knows how to use the less 
expensive cuts she will be slower in hard 
times to turn away from meat or to de- 
crease the quantity she buys. The effect 
would be to maintain a higher average 
consumption of meat and to stabilize the 
market for the different cuts. 

Through our Committee to Confer with 
Retail Dealers and Trade Associations and 
our Bureau of Merchandising, we are try- 
ing to promote more effective distribution 


of meat at retail. The average cost of 
retailing meats has been established, item 
by item, so that the progressive dealer 
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can check his own expenses against these 
standards and stop the leaks. 

Now the Department of Agriculture will 
spend $25,000 more to continue and expand 
this study of costs. And in addition, at 
the request of the Institute, the Meat 
Board, the dealers and other agencies, the 
Department is going to prepare a book 
containing up-to-date information on effi- 
cient and inefficient methods of retailing 
meats to a substantial share of the 122,- 
000 meat dealers in the United States. A 
man is now out in the field learning what 
methods made the low-cost stores what 
they are today and what methods kept 
the high-expense stores from being like 
them. 

Through our Committee and Bureau of 
Public Relations, facts about meat, its 
preparation, its merchandising, and the 
industry which produces it, are being pub- 
lished in the general and special press. 

I wish I could go into detail with you 
on the scope and volume of the work 
done by these bureaus, but there are 
other points I want more to cover. 

One is an answer to the question, “Does 
the work of these bureaus completely fill 
the bill and will it fully remedy the situ- 


>” 


#tion we have been discussing: 
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The answer is “No!” There are more 
than a hundred thousand physicians in 
this country, and we reach 20,000 of them 
only twice a year—sometimes only once; 
there are more than 200,000 grocers and 
meat dealers, and we reach only a frac- 
tion of them, albeit a growing faction; 
there are thirty or forty million housewives 
in this country, and we reach only a few 
hundred thousand of them directly, except 
in rare instances. Finally, there are more 
than a hundred million inhabitants in this 
country, and they are constantly being 
weaned away from meat in some degree 
by the costly advertising campaigns of 
other food industries to get these con- 
sumers to eat more of their products. 


Competition Growing Keener. 


And the competition of other foods for 
the consumer’s mouth will grow keener. 
“The acreage being planted to nuts, citrus 
fruits, apples, raisins and prunes will pro- 
vide double the supply within a few years,’ 
savs Dr. Taylor. 

All of these foods, with the possible ex- 
ception of nuts, are well advertised. The 
increased supply will mean increased com- 
petition for the consumer’s strictly lim- 
ited eating capacity. 

What your bureaus have been able to 
do is not adequate. For every dollar we 
have spent on the Institute as a whole, I 
dare say the dairy industry has spent ten 
on research and publicity alone. 


Increasing Coffee Consumption. 


Four years ago the coffee raisers, im- 
porters and roasters, raised an advertis- 
ing fund of $250,000, almost double the 
entire budget of all the bureaus of the 
Institute financed from regular dues. The 
second year the same amount was ap 
propriated, and it is asserted that as a re- 
sult of these two years of advertising 
“the consumption of coffee in this country 
increased 399,000,000 pounds.”  Incident- 
ally, research work was done to get in- 
formation about coffee and its effects. 

Last year the knitted outerwear indus- 
try spent about $200,000 in co-operative 
advertising designed to increase consump- 
tion of the product. Our advertising ap- 
propriation, except for publicity activities, 
is nil. 

The Portland Cement Association 
spends about $400,000 a year on advertis- 


ing. That sum ~——, have pretty nearly 
paid the dues all the members of the 
Institute rot Hg the last three years. It 
was raised by a tax on each barrel of 
cement. 

You will note that I have omitted the 


really big appropriations for co-operative 
advertising being made by food industries. 
The little ones should embarrass 
us enough. Let us take off our hats while 
the sauerkraut packers go by. In 1922 
their association started an advertising 
campaign. The appropriation runs from 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year and is raised bv 
a tax of 50 cents per ton of cabbage which 
the members cut. (By the way, fifty cents 
a ton on the products our members sell 
would be close to $4,000,000.) 

As a result of the sauerkraut advertis- 
ing, the secretary of their association is 
quoted as writing, “the sauerkraut pack- 
ers last year sold the largest pack in their 
historv on a sturdy market. and that their 
advertising has been so successful it will 
be continued.” Fifty thousand dollars 
would publish for a year a nage advertise- 
ment about meat in the Tournal of the 
\merican Medical Association and a page 
in the leading journal of many of the 
states, and still leave something over. Oh. 
that the biggest industry in the world 
were in position to seize the splendid ex- 
ample set us by the illustrious sauerkraut 
makers. 

For an adequate and continuous educa- 
tional campa‘gn about meat is one of the 
two things that need to be done to give 
the reasonably efficient packer a reason- 
able profit on a production that grows 
with population. 
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Lost ground needs to be regained, and, 


havine been regained, it needs to be~held 
agains! the competition of other foods. 
What Sort of a Campaign? 
What sort of campaign would be re- 
quired? ; : ; 
Well, in the first place, a big campaign 


would be required. A tremendous amount 
of product is involved. Five million dol- 
lars would be a fair figure for a start. It 
may sound shocking, but try this and see 
what sort of figure you would get: Take 
the value of the California orange crop 
and divide it into the advertising appro- 
priation of the California orange indus- 
try; then take the figure you get and 
multiply it by the sales of the packing in- 


dustry. The result probably would make 
five million dollars look like pocket 
change. Try the same thing on the basis 






of the raisin advertising and the other ad- 
vertising that is crowding meat out of the 
consumer’s diet in varying degree. 

So I say five million dollars is very con- 
servative. But I have not submitted a pro- 
posal of such a campaign to the Committee 
and Bureau of Public Relations because 
I have not felt the industry is ripe for it 
vet. It is one of the two things needed 
to insure the movement of current pro- 
duction at a reasonable profit. 

The smart thing for me to do just now 
would be to point out that the average 
person in this country increased his meat 
consumption by nearly a score of pounds 
last year and tell you our bureaus should 
be credited with the increase; that isn’t 
the fact. All the meat that is produced 
will be eaten. The real measure of de- 
mand is not the quantity only but the 
price at which it is absorbed. 

What we claim credit for is that the 
enormous production of last year and this 
brought a little higher price—as low as 
that price was—than it would have brought 





if Mr. Hardenbergh, Dr. Moulton. Miss 
Carlson, Mr. Martin and their assistants 
hadn't been on the job. 


To give you a single illustration, there 
was a time—about a year ago—when fore- 
quarters sold in Eastern markets on a level 
with hindquarters, and one or two beef 
men asked the Institute to tyrn its edu- 
cational work on the merits of foreauarter 
cuts. It took three or four years of plug- 
cing, but we made the grade: and right 
now the colleges and cooking schools and 
newspapers and magazines and economic 
magazines are filled with information for 
the housewife about forequarter meats: 
and as a consequence the packer is getting 
more money for the beef carcass than 
otherwise would have been the case. 


Service to the Packer. 


I mention this one examnle of the In- 
stitute’s work merely to illustrate the 
kind of service it has rendered to you. 
It is just one item and at present a 
smaller one among the activities of the 
Department of Education and Research. 
{| wish T had time for various illustrations 
in detail of our activities. For example, if 
I told you that twelve to sixteen news- 
paper pages of advertisements on the 
merits of meat had been published in va- 
tious large newspapers and paid for by 
others than packers, you might be sur- 
prised. That is true. 

If I told you that nearly a million copies 
of extensive books on the use of meat 
prepared by the Institute had been 
bought and paid for and distributed by 
other agencies, you might be startled, but 
such is the case. 

If I told you that many newspapers 
are running a regular feature on meat 
issued by the Institute you might be sur- 
prised. It is a fact. 

If I told you that the only reason the 
public hasn’t complained about wholesale 
meat prices for several years is because 


the Institute has kept them posted, you 
might be interested. That is so, too. 
The world takes the meat packer seri- 


ously nowadays. It is beginning to take 
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him respectfully. It is beginning to be 
fairer to his product. It knows more about 
his product. It knows better how to 
utilize it wisely. It is beginning to doubt 
its poisonous nature. It is beginning to 
understand your service and your prob- 
lems, 

These things, which mean dollars and 
cents, the Institute has done through cer- 
tain of its Bureaus. In our external re- 
lations, we have four high-powered rifles: 
The Bureau of Public Relations, of Mer- 
chandising, of Nutrition, of Home Eco- 
nomics; they have made every bullet count 
and have bagged some of the _ biggest 
game. 


Need for “Big Guns.” 


3ut to stand against the invading army 
of advertisements of other foodstuffs 
which have snatched part of meat's 
ground away from it there is needed some 
heavy artillery. The largest industry in 
the world needs to protect its product and 
fight in an adequate way against the sacri- 
fice of additional territory and additional 


money. Otherwise, its losses will sooner 
or later be heavy. 
But that is only half of it. If you 


started a continuous five-million-dollar ad- 
vertising 


campaign tomorrow and it in- 


JOHN T. AGAR 
(Wm. Davies Co., Inc., Chicago) 
Treasurer of the Institute. 


creased the effective demand for meat, 
there still would be grief for some pack- 
ers unless they increased their efficiency. 
lf the effective demand for meat was in- 
creased, and everybody bought his raw 
materials just that much higher and did 
not reduce his costs, the relative positions 
would not show much change. The mar- 
gin would still be inadequate for the less 
efficient packer. 

That is the other direction in which the 
Institute is rendering service. It is carry- 
‘ng on for you operating research, and 
scientific research and educational research 
and training. The operating research will 
not be reported by this department, but it 
is highly important. 

So are the scientific research and edu- 
cational research. Industry is being in- 
creasingly operated under scientific con- 
trol and managed under the scientific 
principles of good practice. The packer 
of size who does not himself make pro- 
vision for scientific control and for pro- 
gressive business management or avail 
himself of the Institute’s help in these di- 
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rections, may limit the size of his com- 
pany or handicap his efficiency. 

Let me illustrate. There is a possibility 
that a certain ingredient in meat- -curing 
can be replaced by another sort of ingre- 
dient that costs much less. The _ Insti- 
tute is going to find out. Should the out- 
come be affirmative, the packer who has 
not access to the Institute’s results and 
who had not carried on extensive experi- 
ments himself might keep one element of 
cost unnecessarily above the general 
level. That is inefficiency. You will find 
other illustrations when the Committee on 
Scientific Research reports. The old oaken 
bucket was mighty nice but it wouldn’t 
give water service to a skyscraper. 


Must Know All Sides. 


So, too, on the management side of 
the business. Time was when a man 
could know just one side of a business 
and work efficiently. Today a man must 
know one thing well and something about 
all the other things it touches if he is to 
do his job thoroughly and co-operate ef- 
fectively with others in his organization. 

ut until the Institute started its edu- 
cational research, there was no way to give 
a man a view of the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying the whole business. In- 
formation was scattered among individ- 
uals—uncorrelated, even unrecorded; and 
when a man passed on, what he knew 
sometimes passed on with him. The fun- 
damental principles of meat packing are 
being collected, scrutinized, recorded and 
kept up to date. 

In ten years, this industry will not be 
conducted on a hit-or-miss basis; it will 
know where it’s going at all times and in 
all its phases. Your sons are not going 
to buy hogs at 11 cents and sell shoulders 
at approximately the same price; they are 
not going to figure their costs on 200 dif- 
ferent bases—many of them wrong. 

They’re going to serve the farmer and 
serve the public but they’re going to put 
in a bit for themselves now and then with- 


out irritating cither the man from whom 
they buy or the man to whom they sell. 
We may as well acknowledge that we are 
living in a high-falutin’ age; that com- 
petition has become high-falutin’. It must 
be met on its own terms. It’s as foolish 
to resist progressive practice as it was to 


resist the cotton gin. <A day is on 
us. And another will be here tomorrow. 

I know of a packing company not in 
Chicago but not far from it that merchan- 
dises its products exceedingly well and 
has a splendid foreign business. It has 
a chemist, a bacteriologist, an agricultural 
economist, an ultra-modern house organ. 

I know a company not far from this 
first company that gets a cent or two 
above the market on its hams. It has an 
educational director, a welfare depart- 
ment, a school, and many other furbelows 


new 


which would have struck the previous 
bosses of that business as conclusive evi- 
dence of insanity. 

I know a packer on the Atlantic sea- 


board who has found it hard to keep his 
plant abreast of the growth of his profit- 
able business. Within the history of the 
Institute, he has added the services of a 
chemist, an industrial relations expert, a 
vocational expert and training classes. 


Studying the Foreign Market. 


I know of another packer just a night’s 
ride from here who has one of the finest 
export businesses in the world. He knows 
what the English market wants if any 
trader can, and the hogs to buy and en- 
courage to supply it, and he has just added 
an agricultural economist to advise him on 
that very question. 

Competition is turning now on queer 
things, like test tubes and proper account- 
ing methods and advertising; sometimes 
on intangible things, on invisible things, 
like morale and company spirit and co-op- 
eration and public relations. 

I have heard people wail about how 
much more the old-fashioned packer 
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knew than this generation of dollar los- 
ers. Don’t you believe it. He was won- 
drous wise in his generation but if he 
were in this one and hadn’t changed with 
it—if he were still dropping a potato into 
his brine and keeping his accounts on 1880 
forms—he would have lost his shirt long 
since. I take off my hat to the pioneers 
of this industry and yield to no man in 
my respect for them. But today is today 
and if they were alive they would be us- 
ing the methods of today. 

And under the methods of today, many 
new things are nécessary for true effi- 
ciency. The Institute provides the funda- 
mentals of progress for a whole industry. 
It respects and does not infringe upon 
the special technique of its individual mem- 


bers, but it attacks the problems com- 
mon to all packers along fundamental 
lines. 


What I have said represents the kinds 
of work carried on by this Department 
now. It represents an evolution of those 
activities during a five year period. I won- 
der if you remember how our organiza- 
tion has been evolved. 

I am the only person on the Institute 
staff, clerical or otherwise, who has been 
with it from the days of the American 
Meat Packers Association. No particular 
significance attaches to the fact, but I men- 
{ion it in the hope it will win pardon for 
a doddering old man’s reminiscences. 

When the Institute was organized it had 


a President, a Secretary, and a Bureau 
of Public Relations. Mr. Wilson was 
President, Mr. Gould was Secretary, Mr. 


bureau and 


in that work. 


Dudley was Director of the 
I was his associate 


Early Institute History. 


Within the tenure of Mr. Gould, a Wash- 
ington office and a New York office were 
opened. Mr. Dudley went to New York 
and I succeeded him in the west. Mr. 
Heinemann became Secretary and _ later 
Vice President. The Bureau of Public Re- 
lations expanded its activities and outgrew 
its name. 

On October 10, 1922—two vears ago— 
Mr. Wilson, then President of the Insti- 
tute, proposed that the work of the In- 
stitute be divided into two Departments, 
the Department of Association Manage- 
ment and the Department of Education 
and Research. I was placed in charge of 
the latter Department. 

In December, 19238, Mr. Heinemann left 
the Institute, and from that time forward 
Mr. Herrick has been in direct charge of 
the Department of Association Manage- 
ment and has given to you substantial 
service and effort in addition to his labors 
on your behalf as President of the Insti- 
tute. 

An intelligent report on the Department 
of Education and Research can not be 
given without some reference to its rela- 
tion to the whole structure. In this con- 
nection I am frank to sav that while I 
feel the activities of this Department 
should be pressed forward vigorously, the 
immediate programme needing develop- 
ment is that having to do with the busi- 
ness and operating side of the industrv: 
that is, the company problems in those 
fields: accounting, sales, operating, waste, 
transportation, standardization, and so 
forth. 

To the New York and Washington of- 
fices of the Institute, created when Mr. 
Gould was Secretary of the Institute, there 
has since been added to the staff struc- 
ture of the intra-industry side of the In- 
stitute only the Bureau of Practical Re- 
search. 


Growth of Bureaus. 

From the old Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions—now the Department of Education 
and Research—there gradually has been 
built up a Bureau of Nutrition. a Bureau 
of Merchandising, a Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, and a specialized Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations; and there have been added 
to the Department as a consequence of 
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the Institute Plan, a Bureau of Scientific 
Research and a Bureau of Industrial Edu- 
cation, including administration of our par- 
ticipation in the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing. 

Those are all things you directed me to 
do. I put it that way because once or 
twice I have heard the criticism that the 
activities of this Department of the In- 
stitute have been developed too much. 

If any of you folks share that criticism, 
I should like to ask which part you were 
joking about when you gave me instruc- 
tions two yéars ago and in the years be- 
fore that. 

You gave me the task of organizing your 
Bureau of Public Relations. You've got 
it and it’s one of the best in the world. 

You gave me the task of organizing your 
Bureau of Home Economics. You've got 
it, and its prestige stands second to none 


in American industry. 

You gave me the task of organizing 
your sureau of Merchandising. You've 
got it and it’s the only one of its kind in 
existence. Read in Mr. Armour’s report 
what it has done. 

You gave me the task of organizing 
your Bureau of Nutrition. You've got it. 
And it’s a good one. 

You gave me the task of organizing 
your Bureau of Scientific Research. It is 


going ahead full tilt under a scientist of 


international reputation. 


You instructed me to organize a Bureau 
of Industrial Education. I give you back 
400 trained men and a new educational 


unit. 

Of those who say the activities of this 
Department have been carried too far— 
if there are any such—I respond that I 


have carried out their instructions to the 
letter. If they wanted me to work only 
three days a week, or to work only half 


time, or to do the job not quite as well as 
I could, I may say to them frankly, they 
have the wrong man. 

Of course, what is readily apparent is 
not that this work has been developed too 
much but that the other work has not been 


developed enough. This kind of work 
hasn’t cramped that kind of work. The 
Department of Association Management 


closed the year with thousands of 


dollars unspent. 


many 


Further Developments Needed. 


discussed the matter often with 
the President of the Institute, who has 
given al] the time and more than a man 
in his position should be expected to give 
the Department mentioned, and he is 
agreed that the activities of that nature 
can be greatly developed. They are still 
undeveloped. 

With the work of eight committees to 
develop, there have been built from the old 


I have 
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Bureau of Public Relations five other bu- 
reaus besides a specialized Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations. With the work of fourteen 
standing committees to develop there has 
been added to the structure of the De- 
partment of Association Management one 
new Bureau since the original branch of- 
fices were established by Mr. Gould and 
that practical bureau came as a conse- 
quence of Mr. Wilson’s plan. There are 
great fields crying out for development; 
opportunities for work that makes the 
quickest appeal to the membership. 

We have such fields as accounting, as 
livestock losses, as industrial relations, as 
local deliveries, as traffic. 

When these service possibilities have 
been developed, we shall have a better 
balanced Institution even than the one 
which already is rendering such valuable 
and intelligent service. 

Mr. Herrick has done all that any per- 
son so placed could and more than most 
would be willing to do. I am sure, how- 
ever, he agrees with me, there is still a 
wonderful opportunity for development of 
the Institute on the workaday side of the 
industry. 

Meanwhile, let’s not confuse the situ- 
ation in a way that will be unfair to work 
faithfully executed, lest the workers feel 
soe they would do better not to do so 
well. 

The Institute may be compared to a 
horticulturist who decides that he must 
develop a vegetable garden and a flower 
garden and that both are vital to his busi- 
ness. 

The Institute decreed that a vegetable 
garden and a flower garden should be cre- 
ated. 

While the flower garden was vitally im- 
portant, its nature was new to the experi- 
ence of the horticulturist and so perhaps 
the flower gardener had a little harder task 
sometimes than otherwise might have been 
the case. 

But at the end of two years, by work- 
ing night and day, he produced a flower 
garden with many big plants, many of 
them really bigger and fairer than ex- 
pected. (You see this flower gardener 
was a very modest man.) 

Now what shall we do? Shall we throw 
rocks at the flower garden because the 
vegetable garden, while flowering mightily 
and worth much more-than it cost, isn’t 
vet in the full bloom it will achieve, or 
shall we all pitch in and together cultivate 
the vegetable garden assiduously ? 

If we do that we are certain to have a 
fine crop. 

The Need for Co-Operation. 

Whatever has been done already has 
been accomplished by co-operation. As 
Kipling says: 

It ain’t the guns, nor the armament 
Nor funds that they can pay, 

But the close co-operation that 
Makes them win the day. 


It ain’t the individuals, 
The army as a whole, 

But the everlasting team work 
Of every bloomin’ soul. 


PRESIDENT HERRICK: We will try 
to carry on the balance of the morning 
program just as snappily as possible. 

I like to think of the Institute at head- 
quarters as a family, and I know that in 
families there is no occasion for greater 
rejoicing or congratulation than when 
there is an addition to it, and so to our 
family, our Institute family, we have had 
an addition during the past year. It’s a 
boy. And I want you to know him. This 
is perhaps his christening: Homer Davi- 
son. (Applause.) 

Introducing Mr. Davison. 

MR. H. R. DAVISON: Mr. President 
and gentlemen: I am the addition. I do 
not know just exactly what kind of addi- 
tion it is going to be; I_hope it will be an 
agreeable one, however. 

I once heard a certain aspirant to the 


nor 
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state senatorship of Illinois arise to ad- 
dress an audience down in southern IlIli- 
nois and he said, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
there are three prime requisites a good 
speaker should observe. The first is, he 
should stand up where his audience can 
see him.” have never had any great 
difficulty in doing that. “Secondly, he 
should speak out so he can be heard; and 
thirdly, ladies and gentlemen, he should 
sit down when he is through.” 

J want you to like me: I am sure I will 
like all of you. I am looking forward to 
the time when I know you all individually. 
I hope I can get around during this con- 
vention and shake hands with each and 
every one of you. I look forward to the 
time when I can say, maybe a year or so 


from now, that you are all my intimate 
friends. I want to get around and see 
every one of you individually at your 


plants, and I want each and every one of 
you to visit the Institute headquarters and 
have a little chat with me. 

I think the Institute of American Meat 
Packers is the greatest organization that 
I have ever had opportunity to observe, 
in spite of the remarks Mr. Woods made 
a little while ago. I think we certainly 
have great strides to make in the future 
and I think his plan, as outlined for the 
development of the Institute is one that 
will be eventually promulgated to its com- 
pletion. 

I want to say to you that if there is 
anything that I can do, if there is any- 
thing that I can promote, if there is any 
punch: that I can give to the thing, then 
I am yours to command. I want to sav 
to you that I look forward to serving you 
to the best of my ability. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 


Report of the Treasurer. 
PRESIDENT HERRICK: Our next 


number on the program is the report: of 
the Treasurer. That is pretty much of a 
perfunctory matter, because the books and 
accounts of the Institute are referred 
every vear to a public accountant and are 
audited, and I received on Saturday the 
report of their audit of the last year. The 
report of the Auditors is available to any 
of you at the Institute headquarters, who 
may wish to look it over. 

T want to say just this word, that we 
have conserved the funds which you have 
placed in our hands this year, as perhaps 
we never have done before. It is a mat- 
ter of personal pride, as I believe it is to 
the heads of each one of the departments 
there, that we are finishing the year with 
every single identical subdivision in black 
ink. There are none of them in the red. 
We have funds on hand for some additional 
work this next year. 

As Mr. Woods told you, $2,500 has been 
appropriated for research in the real value 
of meat as food. A further appropriation 
has been made for the-establishment of a 
service laboratory, but those do not in- 
fringe on our surplus or on our cash bal- 
ance, 

We departed a little bit from the usual 
convention plan this year, in that we held 
what we are pleased to call Departmenta! 
Meetings on Friday and Saturday of last 
week. This was for the consideration of 
some more or less technical subjects that 
we doubted would be of general interest 
to the convention as a whole. 


Departmental Meeting Reports. 


Further, we believe, and principally we 
believe, that by getting these men who 
were interested in those particular subjects 
together in small groups, the interchange 
of information, the fellowship, the added 
acquaintance would bring better results 
than to try to consider those subjects on 
the floor of the convention here. So there 
were held on Friday and Saturday seven 
such group meetings. At this time I 


would like to have just a word of report 
from the Chairman, or from a representa- 
tive of each one of those groups. 

First, 


Report of the Engineering and 
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Refrigeration Section. Mr. 
Armour and Company. 

M O. A. ANDERSON: I am read- 
ing this report on behalf of Mr. McKen- 
zie, who was chairman of this committee. 

I beg to make the following report of 
the meeting of the Engineering and Re- 
frigerating Section, held — morn- 
ing, October 18th, at 10 a. m. at the Drake 
Hotel: 

The meeting was called to order by the 
Chair with about forty members present, 
and after a short word of welcome, the 
following papers were delivered: 

(1) Economy in use of Power eee 
service in the Packing House.—O. A 
Anderson, Armour and Company. 
The Use and Abuse of Water in the 
Packing House.—H. M. Toombes, 
Western Felt Works. 

(3) Economics of Brine Spray Refriger- 
ation.—S. C. Bloom, Atmospheric 
Conditioning Corp. 

(4) Fuel Requirements for 
Houses.—C. B. Mulloy, 

Company. 
(5) What I got out of the Institute’s 


Anderson, of 





(2) 





Packing 
Armour and 


Educational Program—P. F. 
Hughes, Hughes, Curry Packing 
Company. 


a lively discussion was 


After each paper 





HOMER R. DAVISON 
(Chicago, I11.) 
Executive Officer of the Institute. 


entered into by a number of the members 
present, and it was quite apparent that the 
writer of each paper stated a great many 
facts very frankly that must have been 
of considerable value to every one pres- 
ent. Judging from the interest shown, I be- 
lieve that a great deal of good and useful 
information was contributed both to the 
individual and to the industry. 


Everyone Benefited by Talks. 


One marked feature that was brought 
out was the fact of the great change that 
the Institute had brought about, making 
it possible for every member of the Insti- 
tute to know what the other member was 
doing and get first-hand information on 
a great many difficult technical subjects 
that otherwise they probably would have 
to spend a great deal of time and money 
to put it into successful operation, and I 
might say here that this information was 
so general that everybody benefited and 
everybody contributed 

After listening to P. F. Hughes, assis- 
tant manager of the Hughes-Curry Pack- 
ing Company, giving his experience, the 
information that he gained, and the educa- 
tion that he acquired through the Insti- 
tute course, the meeting as a whole 
strongly recommended that every encour- 
agement possible be given to same. 

After the last paper was read and a 
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general discussion entered into of. the ben- 
efits derived from this meeting, it. finally 
resolved into a wnanimous motion which 
was as follows: 

Resolved, That we request the parent 
body to consider making. this sectional 
meeting a permanent-adjunct to the reg- 
ular annual meeting of the Institute .and 
that hereafter we believe it would be ad- 
visable to advertise them more extensively 
and get more of the local engineers in- 
terested in same, as it was very apparent 
that the big majority of the members 
present were outside of the city of Chi- 
cago. 

We beg to assure the Committee that 
we appreciate the fact that through their 
efforts this meeting was arranged. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALLEN McKENZIE, Chairman. 
Accounting Meeting. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: 
ional meeting on accounting. Mr. Sapp. 

MR. W. H. SAPP: Mr. President and 
gentlemen, we, in holding the accounting 
meeting rather looked to current events 
than back on the road that had been trav- 
eled. We did not talk on financial state- 
ments or departmental reports showing 
what had been done, but we devoted most 


Subdivis- 


of our time to costs and tests. We also 
had an interesting discussion on a paper 
—the utilization of pertinent statistics 


pertaining to the industry. 

In the matter of costs, we stressed, of 
course, their accuracy, and the value of 
the accounting department to the organi- 
zation from the standpoint of always hav- 
ing tests and costs on a good representa- 
tive basis. In this industry of course you 
cannot run a finished cost system, so you 
are dependent upon current tests on in- 
dividual commodities. 

Now it is very easy, as we pointed out, 
to determine accurate yields, and direct 
costs, but the intricate problems of the 
accounting organization deal with proper 
application of expenses. The discussion 
on these current operating costs that fol- 
lowed the talks was very interesting and 
we believe that the accountants in atten- 
dance derived a great deal of hone fit from 
this meeting. Of course, accounting is 
service, and if the accountants in the pres- 
entation of their statistics do not co-op- 
erate with the operating and selling or- 
ganizations, and they in turn do not get 
the benefit of the ccunsel of these men, 
a lot of their work goes for naught. 

The principal thing that was featured, 


and we believe that in doing so the ac- 
countants in attendance were benefited— 
which will in turn be reflected to the 


management of the business was stressing 
the point that they should at all times 
prepare their costs on an accurate basis, 
and always present them to the manage- 
ment reflecting proper existing conditions, 
with the proper application of the over- 


head. I know a lot of you smile at us 
when we say “overhead,” and yet we 
stressed that the accountant should al- 


ways put in overhead, and say to the man- 
agement, “Regardless of what you think, 
those are costs.” 

Now, the accountant has served his 
function, he has functioned properly in 
serving you if he does present accurate 
costs. When it comes to slicing any of 
it off, from an operating standpoint, 
whether you should follow costs, that is 
something which is a_ responsibility of 
management. 

{ just wanted to relate to you the basis 
we followed and the way. that the dis- 
cussion was carried on, and also convey 
the fact that we felt at the close of our 
meeting, from the discussions that were 
developed, that a great deal of benefit was 
derived from this particular meeting. 

Utilization of Statistics. 

The other talk on the utilization of per- 
tinent statistics, dealt mainly with ratios 
of price, and sales and investment, and 
stressed the point that not only the man- 
agement of the business should know their 
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costs, know them accurately, but that they 
should review their results, from the stand- 
point of money invested in the business. 

The meeting was attended by, I should 
say, about 50 or 60 people. I do not know 
just how many of them were from out of 
town. I believe the majority were loca! 
men, because I do not think many of them 
were sent in. 

It was a very beneficial meeting at least 
from the accountants’ point of view, and 
we are quite sure that it will be reflected 
back to management in the efforts of the 
men in the future. It was the consensus 
of opinion that it was a feature of the con- 
vention that might be carried on to ad- 
vantage. 

There were no resolutions passed, but 
I do know those in attendance derived a 
great deal of benefit, and if the meetings 
are continued it is our thought that they 
probably should be put on something like 
a semi-annual basis. If it might be found 
convenient during the year, at least have 
two or three meetings, and one final meet- 
ing as the annual meeting to be held each 
year. I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Mr. Fowler, 


branch house. 
Branch House Meeting. 
MR. CARL FOWLER: 


tendance of from 50 to 75. 
was called at 10:30 and we did not ad- 
journ until 4:30. A paper was read by 
Mr. Chapman. discussion followed, in 
which there was a great deal of interest 
taken. After that a paper was read on 
expenses in connection with selling, and 
so forth. A good discussion followed 
that. 

During the meeting our president called 
and gave us a short speech. He indicated 
that these meetings were to be made part 
of the general meetings at the annual con- 
vention. The men present at the branch 
house and car route meeting indicated that 
the meetings should be held oftener, and 
a resolution was passed almost unani- 
mously that those meetings be called quar- 
terly instead of annually. We thought a 
great deal of good was gotten out of it. 

I shall not attempt to tell you what took 


We had an at- 
The meeting 


place at those meetings. I suppose all of 
you know, because when we got into the 
subject of better selling methods we had 


a hard time keeping oniy one man on the 
fioor at a time. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK 
Mr. Schluderberg. 

Meeting on Purchasing. 

MR. HOWARD R. SMITH: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Schluderberg had to go down to 
keep an engagement, and asked me to 
make the report for him. I was present 
at the meeting, and they had several ad- 
dresses on purchasing. There was one ad- 
dress particularly, made by the vice-presi- 
dent of the American Can Company, and 
Mr. Phelps, president of the Ame rican Can 
Company, made an interesting address, not 
only on purchasing, but also on adminis- 
tration. 

I would suggest every one read that ad- 
dress, as published in THE NATIONAL 
Provisioner. I think you will derive great 
benefit from it. The addresses were fol- 
iowed by a general discussion. I cannot 
report further on it. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Will vou 
also report for Credit and Collections ? 

Credit and Collections. 

MR. HOWARD R. SMITH: At 
meeting on credit and collections 
were several interesting addresses, 
ing the relations between the salesmen 
and the credit department. I am sure the 
entire meeting will be of great benefit to 
the entire Institute. I do not think of any- 
thing further to report on it. All the de- 


Purchasing, 


the 
there 
show- 


tails will be reported in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Chemical 
Section, Dr. Lewis. 

DR. W. LEE LEWIS: Mr. President 


and gentlemen: The facts regarding the 
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session on chemistry are substantially as 
follows: 
The Chemical Section. 

We were in continuous session from 
about 10 until about 2, and we had some 
14 different papers on important aspects 
of packing house science, and there 
was active discussion. I think there was 
more interest in the presentation by men 
from the Government, those men from the 
bk. A. L., on the use of nitrites in place of 
nitrates in curing meat. There are some 
indications that this means a milder cure, 
and shorter cure, and it is interesting to 
know that you can use about one-tenth 
as much nitrite as you can nitrate. 

The group passed a resolution which 
was substantially as follows: That it was 
the sense of the meeting it had been very 


profitable to them, and they hoped sin- 
cerely that such a meeting may become 
a permanent institution of each annual 


convention. 

For myself, I would like to say simply 
this: I believe that the chemist in your 
industry should not only be able to do 
well the particular assignment you give 


him but he should be a clearing house of 
information to his principals on all sub- 
jects pertaining to scientific advancement 
in the packing house industry. 


B. S. HARRINGTON 
(Armour and Company, Ft. Worth, Tex.) 
Winner of First Prize in Idea Contest. 


The chemist ought to be advised of 
progress being made in the Government 
departments along his line, and he ought 
to, wherever possible know about work 
that is being done in other firms. In that 
connection, I hope the line as to how much 
you will allow him to tell in those meet- 
ings will be pushed further back. I hope 
you will allow your chemist to come to 
those meetings, and authorize him to speak 
as freely as possible on subjects which 
are taken up. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: It was the 
thought in the minds of those who were 
responsible for this innovation in the pro- 
gram that if this experiment worked out 
well, as I think you will agree it has from 
the reports that have been given to you, 
that it might be continued by the coming 
administration next year. It was our hope 
that these meetings would prove of suffi- 
cient benefit, so that instead of holding 
them annually they could be held at more 
frequent intervals, as has been suggested, 
perhaps quarterly. 

am sure you have been interested in 
hearing these reports, and if you had been 
present at these departmental meetings, I 
am sure you would testify to the value of 
them. 
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It is incumbent on the President at this 
time to appoint three convention commit- 
tees, one On nominations, one on obituary 
and one on reslutions. 


Committees Appointed. 


For the Nominating Committee I shall 
appoint: Thomas E, Wilson, Chairman; 
Arthur D. White, W. H. White, jr, Wil- 
liam F., Schluderberg, F. Edson White. 

Committee on Resolutions: R. T. Keefe, 
R. F. Eagle, E. A. Cudahy, J. J. Felin, and 
Albert Rohe. 

Committee on Obituary: 
kinson, Chairman; T. P. 
Nuckolls: 
clair. 

It has been the plan of the Institute now 
for some years to recognize the length of 
service of the gentlemen in the different 
organizations to the industry, not to the 
particular concern with whom they may 
now be connected, but to the industry as 
a whole. The classes which have been 
graduated each year into the 25-year or 
Jubilee class, the silver button, have been 
increasing; but this year eclinses all for- 
mer records in that regard. In fact, it is 
so large a class that it seems impossible to 
read all of the names of all of them. 

: There is a total—and I am sure these 
figures will surprise you—of 858 men who 


John A. Haw- 
Breslin; G. H. 
Elmore Schroth and R. S. Sin- 


are eligible this year to the 25-year but- 
ton. 
Further, we have been in the habit of 


recognizing the service in the industry of 
those men who have been so engaged for 
50 years, and to them goes the golden 
button, in significance perhaps of the 
golden wedding, that they joined the in- 
dustry fifty or more years ago, and again 
this year we have a large class, larger than 


in any previous year, and I want to read 
you those names. 
Gold Jubilee Buttons. 

First, those who have served us_ fifty 
years: E. A, Cudahy and Roderick Scott 
of the Cudahy Packing Company. 

Patrick Coyle, of the Hull & Dillon 
Packing Company, Pittsburgh. 


W. J. Smith, of the T. M. Sinclair Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids. 
Michael Gould, of John P. Squire & 


Co., Boston. 


J. George Woerner, C. F. Vissnian & 


Co.. Louisville. 

Theo. Schneider, of Jacob Vogel & Son, 
Cincinnati. 

The 5l-vear class: 

John Schulties, also of the Vogel con- 
cern. 

Thomas J. Halligan, of Thomas Halli- 
gan, New York City. 

The 52-vear class: 

Henry Pinkham, of Roberts & Oake, 
Chicago. 

T. Gallagher, of Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

The 53-vear class: 

Frank Wetzell, of F. A. Ferris & Co., 
New York. 

The 54-vear class: 

Frank W. Regan, of North Packing & 


Frovision Company. Boston. 

Frank E. Crafts, John P. Squire & Co., 
Soston. 

The 55-year class: 


Thomas Wallace, Pittsburg Provision & 
Packing Company. Pittsburgh. 


Tl. Timmerman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Geo. Heppler, of John Vogel & Sons, 
Cincinnati. 

The 59-year class: 

Frederick G. Horning, Shafer & Co., 
Baltimore. 


There is also one man who has been 64 
vears in the industry, J. A. McGarigle, of 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

There are thus a total of nineteen in 
this gold.button class this vear, and those 
who are present, I would like the privilege 
of handing to them gold buttons, any of 
these gentlemen whose names have been 
read. 

Mr. Cudahy, will you take to your father 
the button, and tell him we are sorry he 
is not here on this occasion. Give him 
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our congratulations. With these buttons, 
goes this little sentiment. 

“This anniversary emblem commemor- 
ates the rounding out of what we hope is 
just one splendid period of your construc- 
tive service in our industry. The co-oper- 
ation of such men as yourself is what has 
helped materially in upbuilding the in- 
dustry, and your own efforts have in no 
small degree rendered conspicuous serv- 
ice. With this emblem are the heart-felt 
wishes of the entire Institute for your con- 
tinued good health, good fortune and good 
cheer.”” (Applause.) 


Prize Idea Contest. 


You perhaps are all advised. of the plan 
that was adopted last year of offering a 
prize or rather several prizes, for the best 
idea for the good of the industry. It 
might be in the operating department, it 
might be in the bookkeeping department, 
it might be in the selling, or in any of the 
various departments of the industry, and 
these prizes were offered under the aus- 
pices of our committee on technical pack- 
ing house practice. 

\s the time approached at which the 
entries were to close it was found nec- 
essary to set up a committee to judge of 
the entries, and feeling that there should 
be every safeguard thrown about it, so that 
no one of the contestants could feel that 
there was any favoritism, I asked the ma- 
chinery men through their chairman, to 
nominate the judge or the chairman of the 
Awards Committee. Thus it might be 
done entirely outside of any of our Insti- 
tute members, and so there could be no 
possible charge of favoritism. 

Peter Henschien, whom you all know, 
has been nominated for chairman. The 
balance of his committee were then made 
up by drawing lots from the committee on 
Practical Packing House Practice, and thus 
a committee of five were created. Mr. 
Henschien will tell us what the outcome 
of these contests is. 

MR. PETER HENSCHIEN: Mr. Pres- 
ident and gentlemen: The President has 
just announced that we ought to go in to 
lunch as soon as we can, so I will make 
my talk short and snappy. 


Ideas Behind the Contest. 

The prize contest inaugurated by the In- 
stitute this year has been a success, if 
judged by the number of entries received. 
In spite of the short time allowed for 
filing of entries, there have been nearly 
ene hundred suggestions offered for im- 
provement of equipment and methods in 
the meat packing industry. These an- 
swers have come from employes in pack- 
ing houses all over the country. 

\side from the intrinsic merit of these 
suggestions, the contest has a greater and 
more far reaching value. It encourages the 
man who thinks about his work to state 
where improvements can be made in that 


particular branch of the industry with 
which he is most familiar. This means 
constructive criticism and suggestions 


from the man who knows. 

We know that the packing business of 
today represents the continued efforts of 
the many who preceded us. The honors 
belong to the countless number who 
worked with the tools and methods given 
them and made improvements as_ they 
went along. 

Encouraging Merit. 

How well these tools will work today we 
cannot tell until somebody comes along 
and says: “Here is a better method.” You 
who have helped to build this industry 
know that among those working for you 
today are men with original thoughts, who 
ire not content to stand still and rest— 
dest work with their minds turned towards 
bigger and better things. 

Such men should be encouraged and 
recognized and given an opportunity to 
continue their efforts under fair and sym- 
pathetic direction. Where merit exists, it 
should be rewarded proportionately. 

If this is done under the leadership of 
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the Institute and by men who are quali- 
fied to help and criticize, there can be no 
doubt but that in time a great deal of good 
can be accomplished for the industry as 
a whole, for as long as we are engaged in 
the same kind of business, we will be gov- 
erned by the same rules and practices. 

Under the rules of the contest, there was 
to be a first prize of $500 for the best sug- 
gestion offered. The second prize was to 
be $250. The jury, after conferring with 
Mr. Herrick and obtaining his approval, 
decided to divide the prize money into five 
awards. This was done because there 
seemed to be a number of entries of nearly 
equal merit. 

The Prize Winners. 

A prize of $250 was awarded B. Har- 
rington, an employe in the lard ieee, 
of Armour & Co., Fort Worth, Texas. His 
invention is an improved machine for fill- 
ing and measuring lard. 

Another prize of $250 was awarded to 
H. Maschmeyer, an employee of the 
Plankinton Packing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. His invention is a machine for 
splitting of hogs. 

$100 was 


A prize of 
Blayney-Murphy Co., 


Canning, 
Colorado. His invention is a 


awarded M. 
: Jenver, 
device for 


H. P. HENSCHIEN 
(Henschien & McLaren, Chicago) 


Chairman of Committee of Award in 
Prize Idea Contest. 


transferring beef sides in the cooler from 
the hanging rails to the sales rail. 

Another prize of $100 was awarded W. 
E. Mullins, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
lowa, for a group of suggestions, the best 
of which is a suggestion for a hide sweep- 
ing arrangement. 


Another second prize of $100 was 
awarded Howard Wilson of Columbus 
Facking Co., Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Wil- 


son’s suggestion is for an improved type 
of black gut hasher manufactured by the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. This 
machine was originally designed for pul- 
verizing solids, but is found to be very 
adaptable for hashing black guts, beef 
packs, sheep and calf paunches. 

In addition to these prizes, there were 
33 certificates of merit given for sugges- 
tions which were of value and of interest 
to the packing business. 

Tue NatIONAL PRovIsIONER offered $100 
for the best presented entry. This was 
awarded to R. H. Whitson, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

His suggestion was for a display refrig- 
erator to be placed in meat markets. His 
drawing and description were carefully 
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worked up and clearly illustrated the idea 
which he wanted to convey. 

If the Institute intends to continue the 
prize contest in future years, it is the rec- 
ommendation of this jury that the contest 
be open all year and close sixty days be- 
fore the convention. This will give the 
next jury time to thoroughly investigate 
all entries. Those of first merit could then 
be experimented with, and where possible, 
models and illustrations exhibited during 
the convention. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Is there a 
motion to adopt the report? (On motion, 
culy made, seconded, and carried, the re- 
port was adopted.) 

Whereupon, the 
tion 


First General Conven- 
Session adjourned, until 1:30 P. M. 


ee 


SECOND SESSION 


Monday, October 20, 1924, 1:30 P. M. 


Wilson, Chairman of the In- 
stitute Plan Commission of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The afternoon 
was to have been devoted to the report 
of the Plan Commission, but preliminary 
to that there is one talk, and we are very 
fortunate in having with us Mr. Dinsmore, 
the Purchasinfg Agent of the Chicago 
University. Mr. Dinsmore is going to talk 
to us at this time on “Co-operative buy- 
ing of materials and supplies.” I have 
very great pleasure in introducing him to 
you. Mr. Dinsmore. (Applause.) 


Thomas E. 


Co-Operative Buying. 
MR. J. C. DINSMORE: Mr. Chairman 


and gentlemen: Before I talk to you very 
briefly this afternoon, I should first like 
to give you my creed, if I may. As I see 
it, the purchasing agent has three prime 
objectives: 

First: To see that every dollar he 
spends for his firm purchases the great- 
est ultimate economy. 

Second: That he so conducts his deals 
that that valuable known as good will is 
continually added to. 

Third: That he keeps 
mind the fact that the 
for making a record of 
order that it may serve 
ture conduct. 

In discussing with you briefly the possi- 
bilities of pooling the purchases of sup- 
plies and materials, may I first point out 
the five wavs in which this method of pro- 
cedure will reduce costs? This will be 
followed by certain data concerning the 
savings effected by pools past and pres- 
ent and by a concrete suggestion concern- 
ing a method of procedure. 

I. Cost of Staples: Experience shows 
that even in the purchase of staple items 
there is a surprisingly large spread be- 
tween the prices paid by various buyers 
for the same commodity in the same city 
at the same time. My associates and I 
have made several studies of unit costs of 
many types of items and in each instance 
we have discovered considerable price 
spreads. These spreads are due to: 

1. Concentration of purchase effort on 
certain different items by different buyers; 

2. Difference 


constantly in 
only justification 
any kind is in 
as a guide to fu- 


in purchasing powers; 
3. Variations in the knowledge and abil- 
ity of the individual buyers. 

II. Cost of Specialties: In addition to 
the price spread on the large and impor- 
tant items, the pooling of purchases tends 
to make each buyer critical of his own 
performance and tends to point out those 


items which are unevenly priced, i. e., 
standardizes unit costs. The purchasing 
agent of the Washburn Crosby Milling 


Company informs me that in a recent con- 
solidation of mills an analysis showed unit 
price variations up to 400 per cent. A sur- 
vey made some months ago for the Cen- 
tral Council of Social Agencies showed 
a unit price variation on one item of from 
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8 cents to $2.75 for the same materials 
used for the same purpose. In this sur- 
vey even the price of such a standard item 
as milk varied 50 per cent. 

IIIl. Purchase Power: As surely as 
greater buying power tends to reduce unit 
cost, just so surely does cooperative buy- 
ing further reduce unit prices through 
greater purchasing power. This statement 
is, I believe, self evident if you are will- 
ing to concede that unit prices usually 
bear a definite relationship to the volume 
of purchases made. 

IV. Economic Burden: Cooperative 
buying not only reduces prices but re- 
duces the economic distribution costs, i. e., 


sales, effort, individual bargaining effort, 
comprtition and the unnecessary service 
costs. The concentration of the purchase 


power of many plants will conserve the 
time, energy and money of both buyers and 
sellers. The present system of purchase 
and sale of goods leaves many loopholes 
for undue waste. 

V. Artificial Price Control: The ven- 
dors of many important items are com- 
bined to maintain resale prices. 

We all know that combinations in 
restraint of trade are illegal, but we 
are also fully aware that the average ven- 
dor has his price determined for him by 
his associates, in part at least. To break 
down these price barriers is impossible 
without greater purchasing power than 
most of us possess individually. 

Cooperative buying is basically and eco- 
nomically sound and will result in lower 
costs if carefully handled. Asa Yale pro- 
fessor has put it, however, the impact of 
a new idea beats in vain against the strong 
wall of prejudice and time honored custom 


that goes back for a thousand years or 
more. One cannot argue with a state of 
mind, yet this immaterial thing may and 


often does prove to be an insuperable dif- 
ficulty in the way of progress in the me- 
thods of purchase and sale of materials 
and supplies. 


Some Doubts May Exist. 


perhaps have 
concerning the amount of money to be 
saved through the pooling of purchase 
power. I can tell you the percentage 
saved by he buying pools with which I 
have been associated. In 1917, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges pooled the 
purchase of certain items for 86 colleges 
in 28 states and effected a new saving of 
38 per cent. When the purchases of the 
various institutions in the State of Cali- 
fornia were pooled the saving was a liitle 
over 25 per cent. 

The Educational Buyers’ Association, 
made up of the purchasing agents of 29 o:1 
the greatest educational institutions in the 
country, ranging from Yale to the Uni- 
versity of Washington at Seattle, pooled 
their buying power in some items only and 
effected a net saving of more than 20 per 
cent. I know of no instance where pool 
buying has effected a saving of less than 
10 per cent net. In one instance our al- 
cohol pool reduced the cost of tax fre¢ 
alcohol from $6.00 a gallon to 25 cents a 
gallon. The present pool price is under 50 
cents per gallon. 


You may some doubts 


Savings by Pool Buying. 


In order to learn at first hand of the 
very considerable savings to be effected 
by pool buying, perhaps the best way 


would be to have each purchasing agent 
send to one central office carbon copies 
of all purchase orders covering certain 


items in order that they may 
and charted as a basis for 
studies. This plan is substantially 
as that used by the National As- 
sociation of Independent Envelope Man- 
ufacturers, all of whom receive weekly re- 
ports which enable them to compare their 


classes of 
be analyzed 
further 
the same 


unit costs for standard envelope paper 
with the unit cost of every other member. 
CHAIRMAN WILSON: Now gentle- 


men, we will proceed with the Report of 
the Institute Plan. 
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The first speaker on the program, I am 
particularly pleased to have the opportu- 
nity of addressing, because of the very 
great interest he has shown in this scien- 
tific work which has been demonstrated by 
his very liberal gift out of which there has 
been created at the University of Chicago 
a Fellowship for Research Work, and 
which is now making good progress. I 
was going to say that he might tell you 
all about it, but I am afraid his modesty 
will not permit. I have a very great pleas- 
ure in introducing to you Dr. Arthur 
Lowenstein, Chairman of the Scientific Re- 
search Committee. (Applause.) 


What Sort of Tangible Divi- 
dends Will the Packer Actu- 
ally get from the Institute’s 
Present Scientific Re- 
search? 


By Arthur Lowenstein, Vice President 
Wilson & Co. 


A somewhat detailed report of the work 
of the Committee on Scientific Research 





ARTHUR LOW 
(Wilson & Co., 
Chairman Committee on 


INSTEIN 
Chicago) 
Scientific Research. 
Chairman of 
will no doubt 
Proceedings. 
I shall 
salient 
Bureau 
last an- 


has been forwarded to the 
the Plan Commission and 
be published in full in the 

In order to save time, therefore, 
simply touch briefly on some of the 
points of progress made by the 
of Scientific Research since our 
nual convention. 

The major problem reported on by the 
Committee on Scientific Research last 
vear was to obtain a competent man to 
serve as Director of the Bureau of Scien- 
tific Research. We feel that the Institute 
is very fortunate in having been able to 
secure the services of Dr. W. Lee Lewis, 
who actively became associated with the 
Institute in February of this year. 


Internationally Known Scientist. 


Dr. Lewis is an internationally known 
scientist and has had a brilliant record as 
an investigator and as a teacher, and 
splendid record of achievement in the serv- 
ice of his country in the late World War. 
He has made a comprehensive survey of 
the problems of this industry, and by rare 
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tact and ability has made a splendid start 
in getting the work under way on funda- 
mental problems of the industry. 

The tangible results which packers will] 
obtain from the investigation being con- 
ducted at the University of Chicago on 
the subject of ham souring will be com- 
parable, when this work is completed, with 
the tangible results that have been ob- 
tained by federal and municipal author- 
ities in preventive medicine in the handling 
of typhoid, small-pox, etc. 


Research Will Solve Problems. 


Only through research and placing the 
results of the research on a practical basis 
can this and similar problems common to 
all of us in the industry, be solved. You 
will hear shortly about the progress which 
. being made in working out this prob- 
em. 

Those of you who had the pleasure of 
hearing Professor Norton and Mr. Smith 
on Saturday will have had first-hand in- 
formation on this matter, and Dr. Tolman 
will bring the subject up to date in his 
discussion in a little while. 

Tangible results will be obtained from 
the research which is now under way to 
learn more about the role which various 
kinds of sugars play in the curing of 
meats. 

I am sure that before this research is 
completed, definite economies to every 
member of the Institute will be accomp- 


lished, because reports of the research 
will be made in simple understandable 
language, and you will learn just what 


happens when you place sugar or syrup 
in your pickle vat. 


Government Makes Study. 


The government has been conducting 
work for some time in the use of nitrites 
in the curing of meat as against the use 
of saltpetre—nitrates of one kind or an- 
other. 

The use of saltpetre has been almost 
universal in the past. It is proposed that 
the Committee on Scientific Research con- 
duct work very shortly, so that the 
economies which it is known will result 
from this government investigation will 
be made available to every member of this 
Institute. 

All I can say at this time is that these 
economies will be substantial, and that 
this will be another tangible result in the 
way of dividends which research on the 
part of your Institute will make available 
to each member. 


To Establish Laboratory. 


A service laboratory is to be established 
which will be your laboratory and the 
dividends which will accrue from the use 
of this laboratory will be dependent en- 
tirely upon you. 

The services of competent experts will 
be available to you,. and those who are 
going to receive the advantages of these 
dividends will be those who know and 
learn how to use this service best. The 
President of the Institute will tell you 
more about. our service shortly. 

Before we convene again, a research 
laboratory will be under way where the 
research work of the Institute will he 
housed. This will very likely be at the 
University of Chicago 

[ am conserving the time allotted to 
me, making this report very brief, in order 
to give a little more time to the other 
speakers in this section of the program. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: I understand 
that Mr. Carver has requested that he be 
given an opportunity to address the con- 
vention early this afternoon, because of 
some nim matter that is going to 
take him away, and therefore we are going 
to alter the program a little and call upon 
Mr. Carver at this time. Mr. Carver wil! 
talk upon the four-year college course 
and what it means to the men now con- 
ducting the packing business. 

I have pleasure in introducing Mr. Car- 
ver. 
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Four Year College Course 


By A. H. Carver, Chairman Sub-Com- 
mittee on Curriculum. 

You will hear later in the program about 
the evening course and the correspondence 
course; how they are going and what they 
are accomplishing and what the benefits 
are that a packer can expect to get from 
them. The topic that I was asked to dis- 
cuss very briefly is this of the four-year 
college course and what it means to men 
now conducting packing businesses. 

Now, there are two or three problems 
that I think all packing men are aware 
exist in the industry. With the growing 
complexities of the industry along operat- 
ing lines and along accounting and other 
lines, there is a growing need for a limited 
number of men who have had further 
training than the public schools offer in 
order that the problems of the industry 
may be approached by men whose minds 
have been trained to the analyses of such 
problems and their solutions. 

Not in Ordinary College Course. 

[he ordinary type of college training 
does not teach this branch except very im- 
perfectly. In the first place the courses 
which the ordinary college man takes are 
not made up of subjects that are especially 
designed to give him a background upon 
which he can base his career in the pack- 
ing industry, and in the second place it all 
too often happens that the results of a 
college course turn a young man away 
from the packing industry, rather than 
turn him toward it. 

I know personally of numerous _in- 
stances of very disappointing cases that 
have come up where men in the packing 
industry have looked forward to a future 
for their sons in the industry, and their 
sons themselves have looked forward to 
such a future, until they have gone away 
to college and their experiences and 
contacts and environments and the things 
they have learned in college have tended 
rather to turn them away from the indus- 
try, rather than toward it. I say this in 
spite of the fact that we all are probably 
having an increased number of applications 
from college students for employment in 
the industry each year. 

Yet there are certain difficulties that we 
all recognize in the absorption of the pres- 
ent-day college graduates to the industry. 
Sometimes he does not have his feet on 
the ground. Sometimes it takes him quite 
a while and he has to make two or three 
contacts with the industry before he gets 
out of his mind some false impressions 
that he had in his mind previous to his 
coming into the industry. 

He has to find out in the first place that 
the young man does not perform the func- 
tion in the industry of forming policies, 
that that must come later, that he has to 
get the idea in mind of the value of some 
real hard experience, begin down at the 
bottom, before he can expect any of these 
things he has been learning to function 
at the top; and a good deal of his train- 
ing has been theoretical, to such an ex- 
tent that he finds himself filled with ideas 
that make him think a great many of the 
things that he sees in actual practice are 
wrong, because they contradict in some 
way some of the experiences that he has 
learned. 

So he loses confidence in the way with 
which things are being done, and in gen- 
eral finds that he does not fit, and his ex- 
perience all too often is that after a short 
period, he thinks that he has gotten into 
the wrong place, so to speak. He resigns 
and leaves us and adds a costly experi- 
ment, costly to both himself and to the in- 
dustry, due to the time that he has spent 
in training, only to find that he is not go- 
ng to stick with us. 

Different From Other Courses. 

The other part of the educational plan, 
the evening course and the correspondence 
course, deal primarily with the man who 
is in the industry. The four year resi- 
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dence courses at the University of Chi- 
cago are primarily for the purpose of tak- 
ing the young man who has not yet come 
into the industry, but who will come in 
sooner or later, and giving him a _ back- 
ground which will serve to do away with 
some of these difficulties which at present 
prevent his absorption into the industry. 

In the first place his curriculum will be so 
arranged as to be filled with subjects that 
will directly bear upon the work that he 
will have to do when he gets into the in- 
dustry. In the second place, the courses 
contemplate that in addition to his 
studies in college, he will have as a part 
of the required work, contacts which he 
must make with the industry itself dur- 
ing part of the year when he is attend- 
ing college and summer vacation work in 
the industry which will give him some 
practical experience, and help him. Enough 
practical experience will be required that 
he will know before he graduates enough 
about the industry to know whether or 
not it is going to appeal to him as a life 
vocation. He is not so likely to come in 
and find himself surprised and _ disillu- 
sioned by what he finds, and decide that 
he wants none of it. 

Moreover, this practical experience, this 
contact with the industry that he will get, 
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will bring him into the industry with his 
feet on the ground, and with a proper ap- 
preciation of the relation between the the- 
ories which he has learned and the prac- 
tice which he has had some chance at 
least to observe. 

An Opportunity And a Responsibility. 

Now, there is an opportunity for the 
meat packer and a responsibility for him 
at the same time, in connection with these 
four year courses. 

Let me just briefly state what I think his 
responsibility is: 

First, these courses will not produce 
anything for the packer unless there are 
people who are going to take them, and 
if there are people who are going to take 
them, they are going to be influenced very 
largely to do that by you who are here 
today. It is a tremendous responsibility 
for the man who is in the industry, and 
who now has a son that he would like 
to see following him in the industry. At 
the same time, he would like to see his son 
have a college education, and have th¢ 
benefit of a thoroughly standardized col- 
lege course, where he can get the type of 
course that will fit him for the industry 
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and lead him towards it, and make his en- 
trance into the industry a much simpler 
and easier matter. 


Helping Young Men. 


So it seems to me that one of the things 
that we want to be looking ahead to now 
is this matter of guiding and steering to- 
wards these four-year courses at the uni- 
versity, capable young men who are now, 
or who imay in the future be persuaded to 
look to the packing industry for their 
vocation in the future. Every packing 
house man who is here today, who has 
acquaintances with sons in high schools, 
or looking forward to their college days 
and not knowing what college at present 
they are going to enter, should make 
known to them the opportunity that exists 
for such young men, if they have any idea 
of entering into the industry. 

It is an opportunity for the packers, be- 
cause of the fact that it is going to pres- 
ent to us each year an_ increasing 
number of young men who can be relied 
upon to have had a type of training that 
will enable them to approach the prob- 
lems of industry more intelligently than 
the graduate from the ordinary college 
course can. It will bring into the indus- 
try a type of young man that can be ex- 
pected to stick, because they have spent 
four years of their life in a preparation 
for just that thing. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The next 
speaker, gentlemen, is the director of the 
Bureau of Scientific Research, to whom 
Dr. Lowenstein referred. We all know 
him, and we all feel that we are extremely 
fortunate in having him associated with 
this work. I am very much pleased to be 
able to introduce him to you, and he is 
going to talk to you this afte rnoon on a 
subject we will be all interested in. 

His subject is, “A New Possibility in 
Meat-Curing Involving an Important In- 
gredient.” He is also going to cover the 
subject, or refer to the subject that Mr. 
Richardson was to have covered, but be- 
cause of his absence Dr. Lewis will refer 
to it, and that is: “Better Utilization of 
Blood,’ “The Possibilties as We Find 
Them.” Dr. Lewis. 


A New Possibility in Meat 
Curing 


By Dr. W. Lee Lewis, 

Director Bureau of Scientific Research. 

A number of years ago, the sugar 
planters of Hawaii were threatened with 
commercial ruin because of the insect ene- 
mies of the sugar cane plant. The story 
of how these pests were conquered is dra- 
matic and carries a moral. 

The cane borers and leaf hoppers had 
come in as stowaways on imported cane 
seed and cuttings. There were no para- 
sites in the island to destroy them, living 
conditions were most favorable and so 
they waxed strong and destructive. 


Industry Faced Extinction. 


The industry faced complete extinction. 
The planters however, united and built an 
experiment station to discover, import, and 
establish natural enemies of the borer and 
hopper. Some practical men said it 
couldn’t be done. A practical man in this 
sense has been defined as one who prac- 
tices the errors of his forefathers. 

In 1906 the sugar planters sent Dr. F. 
Muir out across the world to find and 
bring home a parasite that would kill the 
borers. He traveled over China, but found 
no cane-borers, let alone their parasites. 
From there he went to the Federated 
Malay states, and from there to Java with 
similar negative results. 

Then on to Borneo and so all over the 
tropics, until after repeated failures and 
discouragements, in the little island of 
Larat of the Moluccas, he finally found 
the borer and his enemy, clinched in a 
deadly racial struggle for existence. 

He then set out to bring this fly to 
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the islands and direct it against the island 
borers. Time after time shipments of the 
flies sent on alone died during the ocean 
trip. Finally Dr. Muir accompanied a 
shipment himself, only to have them die, 
one day out of ‘Hawaii. He went back 
again to Moluccas, made another start and 
was forced to abandon flies and trip in a 
desperate eftort to save his own life from 
an attack of typhoid. 


Sticking to His Job. 


Once more recovered, he decided to es- 
tablish half-way breeding stations in Aus- 
tralia and the Fiji Islands, and finally after 
four years of effort and continuous. dis- 
couragements, seriously stricken’ with 
malaria he arrived in the Hawaiian Islancs 


with a shipment of the precious fly, and 
saved the cane industry of Hawaii. 
This was the achievement of the re- 


search division of an industrial association. 
Industrial associations have _ increased 
from 200 to over 2,400 since the war. The 
idea must be sound. 

The British government, through its De- 
partment of Industrial and Scientific Re- 
search, is doing all it can to foster, en- 
courage, and promote what they call Re- 
search Associations, and which correspond 
to our Industrial Associations with Re- 
search agencies. For each dollar that an 
industry will put into research in_ this 
manner, the British government will add a 
second dollar. To date they have ex 
pended a million pounds in this manner. 
Great Britain believes the idea is sound. 

Two Things Are Necessary. 

The success of this particular ventur« 
of the Hawaiian growers rested upon two 
principles. First, the industry’s confidencc 
and courageous faith in the methods oi 
science. Second, the scientist’s absolut 
conviction that the relentless methods of 
research can be applied profitably to 
problem whatsoever. 

It is this combination, 
industry in the scientist, 
the investigator in science, that has mad 
possible the tremendous industria! de- 
velopment of the last 100 years and given 
us the advantages, comforts and luxuries 
of the present day. 

Industry is going to find itself needing 
scientife counsel in greater degree as so 
cial and economic relations grow mor: 
and more compiex. 

Twenty-five hundred years ago when a 
cow was taken to the temple for sacrifice, 
it did not have to be tuberculin tested, 
passed on, government inspected, chemi- 
cally pickled, smoked and assayed! The 
parties to the transaction could be simple 
minded priests and herdsmen. Today, the 
man who markets meat must surround 
himself with scientific specialists. It is not 
apparent that this tendency is diminishing. 


One Way to Pay Debts. 


an\ 


the confidence oi 
and the faith oi 


Passing now for a moment from the 
general to the particular, so far as our 
own Bureau of Scientific Research is con- 
cerned, I am glad to feel that it is emerg- 
ing from that state of affairs which is 
ascribed as chronic with Daniel Webster. 
It is said that whenever Daniel Webster 
was presented with a bill, he would tender 
a promissory note with the satisfied re- 
mark, “Well, thank God, now that’s paid.” 

Ne are actually working on several 
problems connected with pickling meat. | 
have never seen two hams exactly alike 
in texture and flavor. These qualities are 
determined by the animal itself and by the 
packer. I have not found two firms curing 
meat in exactly the same way. It is not 
conceivable that everybody is right. There 
must be some methods that are better 
than others. 

In one study we are trying to find out 
the function of sugar in curing meat. 
Sugar performs a very complex function 
in curing meat. It penetrates the ham as 
such, it furnishes food for bacteria which 
induce desirable changes, and its own 
break down affects the flavor agreeably. 
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We are also making a study of the com- 
parative value of different commercial 
sweetening agents in curing meats. Ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 Ibs. of sugar are 
used annually in curing meat. A_ wide 
variety of opinion prevails as to the best 
form of sugar to use. 


Effects of Temperature. 


In a second study we are tracing the 
effects of variations of temperature in the 
pickling cellar on the course of curing it- 


self. How does temperature affect color 
fixation, penetration of sales, incidence of 
sourage, etc.’ One series of tests have 


just been concluded in a member plant 
and we are studying the results. 

In a third plant we will work on the sub- 
stitution of nitrites for nitrates in curing 
meats. The government has shown that 
nitrites give a milder cure, a shorter cure, 
and that one part of nitrite does the work 
of ten parts of nitrate. The government 
may authorize this method and with their 
approval we will be ready with practical 
information on its application. 

After an exhaustive study of the liter 
ature of blood we havé undertaken to 
answer the questions: Why has blood not 
found wider use as a stock food? Is its 
unfavorable position in this field due to 
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Director Research. 
factors in its preparation, as time 
and temperature of heating, manner oi 
grinding, etc.? Could it be improved by 
adding something to it or submitting it to 
a preliminary chemical change or diges- 
tion? Can it best be marketed as a whoie 
or as fractions? 

There is at present a real demand for a 
high-grade white blood albumen in thi 
baking industry to take the place of egg 
albumen. If to this albumen whipping 
properties could be imparted, the market 
would be greatly broadened. 

And so we feel that we are beginning to 
take up some of our promissory notes. 

Co-operation Among Tanners. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Most of vou 
men have had the pleasure of meeting the 
next speaker, at some of the previous con 
ventions. He is going to talk to us this 
afternoon about the co-operative work 
that is being done by the Tanners’ Council, 
and the packers. Mr. McLaughlin is a 
Director of the Research Laboratory of 
the Tanner’s National Council. I have very 
sreat pleasure in introducing him to you. 
Mr. McLaughlin. (Applause.) 


some 
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Hide-Curing Studies 


By George D. McLaughlin, 
Tanners’ National Council. 


During the past few 


months the tests 
on washed and brined hides have been 
completed. You will recall that these ex- 
periments involved some 22,000 hides. 


One-half were washed and brined before 
salting, the other half were cured in the 
regular way except that all new salt was 
used. Accurate account was kept of costs, 
shrinks and tannery results. 

It is found that if washing and brining 
were done upon a large scale (whereby 
labor and salt costs would, of course, be 
less than on the small scale employed) the 
cost would probably be about one-half 
cent per pound on the hide’s billed we:zht. 
The comparative shrinkages between 
brined and regular cure varied somewhat, 
but, on the average, were about equal, pro- 
vided the hides were manure-free. In fact, 
in the case of branded cows the average 


shrink was somewhat greater for the 
salted. 
Brined Hides Were Cleaner. 
From the tanner’s standpoint, it was 
found that the brined hides were very 


much cleaner and brighter, contained less 
stains, yielded a better leather color and 
were generally desirable. In some cases 
the leather vielded was greater than for 
the salted, in others it was about the 
same. 

A meeting of all the participating tan- 
ners was held at Cincinnati recently and 
the tests were thoroughly discussed. It 
was generally agreed that had the recent 
work of the Research Laboratory at Cin- 
cinnati on beam-house operation been 
available at the time these brined hides 
were worked through, the leather yields 
would have shown up still more favorably 
for the brined hides. 

However, one fact was very definitely 
proved. It was found by all the partici- 
pating tanners that the hides cured with 
all new salt were much superior to the 
same class of hides cured with part old 
or re-used salt, as in present practice. The 
leather yield was greater and the quality 
oi the leather was better, both as to plump- 
ness and appearance. 

It was the feeling of the conference that 
a great step forward for both packer and 
tanner would be taken if all hides were 
salted with new salt only. Further, that 
experiments should be inaugurated for the 
washing of hides before salting. Results 
have shown that the elimination of blood 
from the hide is a great benefit. The ex- 
act method of washing should be deter- 
mined by experiments, bearing in mind the 
need of simplicity from the  packer’s 
standpoint and the avoidance of depleting 
the hide from the tanner’s. 


These two recommendations are now 
being transmitted to the Council’s officers 
ior their consideration and submission to 
you. 


What the Results Showed. 


The results on the washed and brined 
hides pointed to the desirability of this cur- 
ing method, which is practically the same 
as for frigorificos, but this involves a con- 
siderable added expense, whereas the use 
of new salt, and later on, of washing the 
hide, involves much less expense. 

I wish to thank vou in the name of the 
Council, for your hearty co- operation in 
these experiments. They have given both 
you and us valuable knowledge and have 
laid a foundation for the improvement of 
a material in which our interests are mu- 
tual. 

In closing, I would mention that the new 
Research Laboratory of the Council at the 
University of Cincinnati, will be dedicated 
by Secretary Herbert Hoover at the Fall 
meeting of the Council, about November 
20th, and we anticipate the pleasure of the 
presence of.as many of your members as 
can be with us. I thank you. (Applause.) 
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CHAIRMAN WILSON: I wish to now 
call on our Chairman of the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Arthur Loewenstein Re- 
search Fellowship, Dr. L. M. Tolman, who 
will talk to us on “Ham-Souring—What 
We Have Learned and What We Expect 
to |.carn About It.” I have pleasure in 

oducing Dr. Tolman. (Applause.) 


Ham-Souring 


By Dr. L. M. Tolman, Chairman Visit- 
ing Committee, Arthur Lowenstein 
Research Fellowship. 


\bout a year ago Mr. Lowenstein de- 
ided that he had more money than he 
ould use for himself, and was looking 


for some place to put it, where it would 
do some good. He decided that the most 
important thing that he could think of 
it the present time was an investigation 


ham-souring, and this was the starting 


of this Arthur Lowenstein Research Fel- 
lowship at the University of Chicago. 
Just a word as to the working of this 


man was selected 
work under the di- 


fellowship. A young 
to do the research 


rection of Prof. Jordan and Prof. Norton, 
of the University of Chicago. In these 
two men I think we have the most 


expert advice available on applied bacte- 
riology in this country, and we have got- 
ten it freely, and enthusiastically, and the 
young man, Mr. Reith, who isthe Fellow, 
has the assistance and direction of two of 
the best men in this country, and without 
cost to this Institute. 


The Visiting Committee. 


[In connection with this work there is 
Visiting Committee, and when you read 
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the names of this Visiting Committee you 
will appreciate that this Fellow has the 
assistance of the men in the industry who 
have perhaps come closer in contact with 
this problem than anybody else. This 
committee consists of Mr. Vollersten, of 
Armour and Company; Frank Gardner, of 
Swift & Company; Dr. Lengfeld, of 
Cudahy; Dr. W. Lee Lewis, and myself. 

_This Committee has met with Prof. 
Norton and Prof. Garden and Mr. Reith 
three times during the past year. They 
have gone over all of the information that 
they had available, and I assure you I 
have never sat on a committee where gen- 
eral information of this character was so 
ireely given. 

Dr. Lewis has taken the information that 
was gotten by these general conferences 
and brought it together in two bulletins 
on ham souring, which have been sent 
out to the association. I would advise 
every one of you to read these very care- 
fully, especially the second bulletin, which 
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is the result of two conferences by this 
committee, and a general survey of all of 
the information that has been found bear- 
ing upon this subject. 


Several Kinds of Ham Souring. 


_ What we have learned by these con 
ferences is very briefly that there are 
at least two or three kinds of ham sour- 


ing, what you might call major and minor 


types. I am just going to skctch through 
these bulletins, but I want to impress 
upon you again that the reading of thesc 


bulletins thoroughly will pay everyone of 
you, not only as regards their application 
on the subject of ham souring but on their 
application to the problem with respect 
to decay or spoilage, both of which arc 
bacterial in origin, and have the same gen- 
eral type of problems. 

Just reading the headings that we have 
viven will give you an idea very quickly. 
He strikes at the importance of the num 
bers of bacteria, and that fact is of im 
portance in cleanliness and_ sanitation 
in the handling of the product to reduce 
the infection to the lowest possible degree. 


\ discussion follows of the probabilities 
and possibilities of this bacterial infection 
of which ham souring is one instance, get- 
ting in on the killing floor; bringing out 
the points that in general the shorter the 
period between the killing of the animal 
and the time that it is in the chill-room is 
the best precaution against ham souring; a 
discussion of the chilling-room tempera- 
tures, which are the most favorable; call- 
ing attention to the fact that probably the 
pickling and curing cellars are not the 
starting point of ham souring; that ham 
souring undoubtedly starts back of that 
period, probably on the killing floor. 

I cannot spend more than a moment on 
this bulletin. I think all that we have 
learned as a committee has been brought 
together in that report. 


Now then the work that is being donc 
at the University at the present time: | 
wish you could have heard the report mad« 
by Dr. Norton and Mr. Reith at the 
technical meeting held on Saturday, wher 
they gave us a complete statement of th 
work that was being done, showing the 
infinite patience that was being employed 
in studying the whole bacterial 
both sour hams and hams that were nor 
mal; the object being to try to determin 
whether ham souring is a specific disease, 
or whether it is a combination of things 


Expect Good Results. 


The general conclusion, as I have 
and as I have talked with these 
are working on it, 
ably several 


stated, 
men who 
is that there are prab 
types of ham souring and 
that it is not a specific thing, ae we 
icel sure that if this work is continued 
that we are going to tind the organism, 
or the definite types of organisms which 


are responsible. We are going to find 
out at what point they enter the animal 
trom the outside, because | think the com- 
mittee feels undoubtedly that they do 
come in from the outside. After that— 
at what point they come in, how they 


can be prevented from entering, and what 
is the best method of control. 

At the present time we know that the 
quicker the animal is chilled after it leaves 
the killing floor, the less is the possibility 
of ham souring, because chilling prevents 
the growth of the organisms. Probably 
before another year we are going to be 
able to give you something definite on 
this question of the type of organism, 
something definite on the method by which 
it enters, and when you remember that 
this is one of the biggest problems of 
the industry, and that under this fellow- 
ship we are only able to have one man 
giving his time to it, you will realize that 
it is a thing that is going to take a long 
while to finally work out, but as I look 
forward to it this year, after the work 
of the year past, I know that we are 
going to be able to give you some more 
important results before another year. 


flora of 
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CHAIRMAN WILSON: Now, we will 
listen to Dr. Eagle and nave him tell us 
how we are going to cash in_on this prac 
tical research work of the Institute. Dr 
Eagle, Gentlemen. 


Practical Research 


By Dr. R. F. Eagle, Chairman, Committee 
on Practical Research. 

The practical research work of the plan 
commission has been carried on during 
the past year by some of the outstand- 
ing men from an engineering and operat- 
ing standpoint. We will not endeavor to 
try to cover all the items that we 


many 
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might report at this time, on which I 


think we could rightly lay claim as giving 


tangible assets to the packer, but as our 
report covers these in detail, I will ask 
you to look at that report, glance over 


it, and I believe you will find some very 
interesting data in it. 

From the time of the inception and or- 
ganization of the Practical Research Com- 
mittee, it has been our policy to adherc 
strictly to a consideration of those prob- 
lems and the improvement of them in the 
industry to the bringing about of tangibk 
dividends. Any measure of success that 
the committee has had in this connection 
of course must be determined by thos« 
who have directly benefited. Had I the 
permission of many of the members who 
have written letters in, complimenting the 
work and the Bureau of Practical Research 
on this work, | believe that I could read 
them and answer the question, what sort 
of tangible dividends is this work paying, 
inuch better than I will be able to do my- 
self 


Acted on Constructive Lines. 


It has been gratifying to the Committee, 
and I want to say to any of you present, 
who have benefited, and have’ written 
those letters, it has been very encouraging 
to all of us. during the work this year, 
having met 26 times:for the consideration 
of those various problems. The Commit- 
tee and Bureau have acted along construc- 
tive lines, first, educational work, second, 
practical research, and third, the creation 
and operating of a service department. In 
the educational work, we have endeavored 
to conform to the educational work of the 
Institute, to the interest of meat packing, 
and we have laid down fundamental prin- 
ciples of plant operating for the guidance 
of operating personnel. 

These have been reported for the first 
time in a volume of about 187 pages, 
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known as Readings in Packing House 
Practice—Pork Operating,—the first text- 
book of its kind to be printed and it is 
now being used by the students of the 
meat packing industry at the University 
of Chicago. In my opinion this work 
alone is going to pay tangible dividends 
by the influence it will have towards train- 
ing those young men in many of the funda- 
mentals of plant operating. This will be 
dealt with more fully by Mr. Harding, 
and I will pass it at this time. 

I was talking recently to the president 
of a large packing concern, and he told 
me that he had used the various chapters 
of this book before they were bound in 
volume form, in conducting throughout 
his organization weekly foremen meetings 
until each one of those chapters were read 
and discussed by those foremen. I asked 
him what sort of tangible dividends he was 
receiving and he said he thought they 
were worth while, and that he was going 
to continue it, not only at the Chicago 
plant, but many of his outside plants. 

Now, we have also endeavored to work 
along the line of practical operating re 
search. The policy of the committee has 
been to consider only actual operating 
problems. We have put on a campaign 
of simplification and standardization oi 
equipment. We learn from other indus- 
tries that they have paid tangible divi- 
dends in the way of standardizing and 
simplifying equipment. I am not going 
to talk on this subject at any length, for 
the reason that Mr. Harris will handle 
it. We believe, however, that it offers 
one of the best fields for cashing in im- 
mediately in a dividend way, and not wait- 
ing until the entire program is completed 
in order to realize those dividends. 

The Service Department. 

The service department perhaps has been 
equally as important as any other work 
that we have tried to perfect during the 
past year, on this plan, and extension of 
the work formerly carried on by the Com- 
mittee on Packing House Practice. 

I want to say in this conection that 
the letters of appreciation coming in to 
the Bureau of Practical Research were 
certainly encouraging to both the com- 
mittee and the director, and we feel we 
are rendering service that is really pay 
ing some nil le dividends. 

We have built a library of engineering 
and operating matter, which we belieev 
now to be second to none in the country 
One hundred twenty-four members of the 
Institute have used that library during the 
present year. We have built a library of 
catalogues and general information con- 
cerning packing house machinery and 
equipment, and 389 letters irom the mem- 
bers have come in to us asking us for 
service in that connection. The specific 
information that is sent out to the mem- 
oe is, first, that we always give the 

ames of all manufacturers of that cer- 
8 kind of equipment without any speci- 
fic recommendation, but when a specific 
question is asked of the Bureau, then the 
Director of the Bureau in turn refers that 
to the Practical Researc h Committee, and 
his reply is governed by the decision of 
that Committee, and oftentimes cheaper 
equipment has been found to serve where 
more expensive equipment would not have 
served any better, and in this way this 
meant a saving to the individual mem- 
ber. 


Saving Members $10,000. 


If this work alone had been charged to 
the membership on the regular consulting 
basis it would have amounted to $16,000, 
on the basis of the usual commissions. 
Surplus equipment and supplies was one 
of the first things that the committee con- 
sidered.. We felt that there was an op- 
portunity, or rather a field of service tc 
the industry as a whole, by notifying them 
or keeping. them advised of the available 
idle machinery in the various plants. 

This made quite an impression upon the 
membership, and the conservative  esti- 
mate of the value of the equipment that 
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was exchanged as a result of those bulle- 
tins is in the amount of $50,000, and on 
a basis of only 10 per cent, which I under- 
stand is low, we have again given to the 
industry a tangible dividend of $5,000 in 
that service alone. This does not mean 
all of it, because the owner of that idle 
equipment has been able to convert it 
into a liquid asset. Besides benefiting 
himself in getting rid of it perhaps he 
has helped one of the other members in 
giving to him a cheaper piece of equip- 
ment just as good perhaps as a new one. 


Direct Service in Operating. 


We have had 400 inquiries from mem- 
bers during the present year for service 
in an operating way. As the director of 
the bureau generally refers those inquir- 
ies to the committee, he gets the best 
advice he can. Perhaps it is a question in 
connection with the darkening of lard, or 
lard becoming dark in process, and so 
iorth. The way that matter is generally 
handled, the director acknowledges receipt 
of that letter asking for a little more 
specific information along certain lies. 


He afterwards refers that to the com- 
mittee, and the committee through its 
practical men advise him the best they 
know, and he in turn advises the mem- 
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ber, giving him the benefit of the ex- 

perience of this committee. He does not 

stop there, but follows that service up 

and asks Mr. Member whether or not 

he has been able to right his troubles. 
Many Inquiries for Service. 

We had 402 inquiries of this nature dur- 
ing the present year, and if a charge had 
been placed on that service alone at the 
usual rate, it would have meant a pay- 
ment of $40,000 in actual dividends to the 
industry. 

The Director during the year has visited 
356 plants, and has consulted with and as- 
sisted members over the country. 

Now, I want to say this in connection 
with the Committee: They have given 
ireely and unreservedly of their time. I! 
will not take any more time on this par- 
ticular occasion to enlarge upon this work, 
but I want to urge upon you men, if you 
want to see exactly what this Committee 
has been doing in the interest of the 
operating cnd of the business, carefully 
read our report. You will now hear from 
two other members of the Committee, Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Harding. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: 


I have pleas- 


ure in introducing to you the manager 


of the practical research work of the 
bureau—Mr. Harris. 
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Standardization Today—How 
to Cash it in Dollars and Cents 


By J. P. Harris, Director, Bureau of 
Practical Research. 


Our Chairman, Dr. Eagle, has just told 
you of the tangible dividends which the 
members of the Institute are actually get- 
ting from our service work. 


_This service work has been one of the 
biggest things in the industry ever since 
it was started by our original Committee 
on Packinghouse Practice, from which our 
Committee of Practical Research has de- 
veloped. 

This work has been carried on and ex- 
tended the past year until it has reached 
a place where it has become an actual 
part of the operating departments of many 
of our member plants, and many of our 
members write us regularly in regard to 
their operating problems and send us in 
helpful suggestions regarding new machin- 
ery and devices. 

With the permanent establishment of 
our Bureau of Practical Research, it was 
possible to start actual operating research 
work undertaking the investigation of spe- 
cific problems in order to benefit the in- 
dustry by their solution. 

Members Open Plants to Research. 

The appropriation in our budget did 
not permit us to establish a work shop or 
laboratory wherein we could investigate 
these problems, so that we have found it 
necessary to use the plants of our member 
companies as our work shop. I desire to 
extend my heart felt gratitude to those 
members of the Practical Research Com- 
mittee and other members who have con- 
tributed the use of their plants for this 
investigational work. 

Of course, it must be immediately ap- 
parent that the use of member plants for 
this purpose has provided the most ideal 
work shop possible, since there was im- 
mediately available refrigeration, steam, 
air, power, and all of the other things 
which are so necessary for proper operat- 
ing research. In addition to this we have 
received the advice and counsel of the 
foremost outstanding operating leaders ot 
the industry. 

You have been advised from time to 
time of some of the work which has been 
done by our committee and our bureau 
through the bulletins which we have is- 
sued on an average of once every two 
weeks during the past year, and we thank 
you for the interest shown and the ad- 
vice given in response to these bulletins 

Dry Rendering and Other Problems. 

The speaker has not the time to in- 
dividually discuss the many problems 
upon which we have been working, but 
will simply mention a few of the prob- 
lems upon which we have started work 
during the past year. First, we have made 
a close and intensive study of the dry 
rendering of edible and inedible product. 
We have issued one bulletin upon this sub- 
ject, and have run a number of tests at 
member plants. This work is still in 
progress, and you will probably receive 
another bulletin before long. 

Second, we have made numerous tests 
to determine the effect of ge 
upon ham boiling shrinkages, and also th 
effect of curing grain upon ham boilin : 
shrinkages. Third, we have done con- 
siderable work looking toward the estab- 
lishment of the best temperatures and 
time for chilling hogs. This work is still 
in progress, and we expect to issue:a bulle- 
tin covering it in the near future. Fourth, 
we have done considerable work along the 
line of the reclamation of grease from 
waste waters, and have made an intensive 
investigation of catch basin construction. 
One bulletin has been issued and work 
is still in progress. Mr. Shulman of De- 
troit will discuss this problem in a very 
interesting manner upon the program to- 
morrow. 
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Fifth, we have done a great deal of work 
upon the extermination of pests, including 


flies, rats and skipper flies. Two bulle- 
tins have been issued upon this subject 
and work is still in progress. We expect 
to issue a third bulletin upon the subject 
of skipper flies within the near future. 
Sixth, one of the functions of operating 
research is to apply and coordinate the 
resuits of Scientific Research, and we have 
worked very closely with the Bureau of 
Scientific Research during the past year 
and expect to work even more closely 
in applying and developing the research 
work, which has been described by our 
chemists and scientists. 


Cooperation With Scientific Research. 


One of our pieces of cooperative re- 
search with the Bureau of Scientific Re- 
search at present is an investigation of the 
proper temperatures for curing, and the 
effect of various temperatures upon pene- 
tration of curing ingredients, the length 
of cure, color of the product, etc. 

From time to time our members are 
presented with some alleged new process 
ior shortening the curing time, or some 
panacea for all packers’ ailments, or some 
magically endowed seasoning ingredients 
which are reputed to make a superior sau- 
sage. 

Those packers who are not equipped 
with a highly developed technical depart- 
ment of their own who can investigate 
such ideas thoroughly, and separate the 
yood from the many worthless, have taken 
advantage of the service of our Bureau 
of Practical Research. We have made in- 
vestigations for our members of many 
such cases, saving the members from the 
expense and nuisance of trying out thes« 
worthless ideas in their plants. 


Future. Investigaticns. 


We have a number of other plant re 
search plans in view for the coming year, 
including experiments to improve pure 
lard as to keeping quality and color, and 
the elimination of the necessity for bleach- 
ing agents, cooperative research with the 
Bureau of Scientific Research on paints 
and floors, and with the Biscuit and Crack- 
er Manufacturers’ Association regarding 
keeping quality of shortening, and it will 
be our pleasure to try out many of the 
valuable ideas which have been submitted 
i, Our prize contest for practical ideas. 

Those ideas which show considerable 
potential merit, but have never been tried 
out, will be given a thorough trial in the 
plants of the members of our Committee. 
This is certain to be of extreme value to 
the Industry. and to increase in value as 
the work of our bureau and our prize 
contest ideas develop from year to year. 


Simplification and Standardization. 


\mong the really big things that our 
committee and bureau have sponsored 
during the past year has been our cam- 
paign for simplification and standardiza- 
tion of methods and of equipment. Our 
Vice Chairman, Mr. Harding, will present 
the work which we have done and have 
in prospect regarding the simplification and 
standardization of fundamental operating 
principles, and you have already received 
our latest bulletin upon the Simplification 
and Standardization of Packinghouse 
Equipment, and many of you are cooperat- 
ing with us upon our latest work along 
this line, which includes the standardiza- 
tion of hand’ trucks. 

My time is so limited that it would be 
impossible for me to go into this subject 
and give you any idea of the constructve 
research work which we have done along 
this line. You are already well aware that 
we have simplified hog and, beef trolleys 
from 163 different designs down to one 
trolley. which is applicable to the trans- 
portation of both hog and beef carcasses. 
I want to take this occasion to thank 
every member for your generous interest 
and cooperation. 
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The problem of hand trucks was not so 
simple, as it became necessary to allow for 
necessary differences in ‘construction due 
to the widely varying work done in many 
different departments. In making a sur- 
vey of this situation, we were greatly as- 
sisted by the questionnaire which we sent 
out, and to which we had such a generous 
response from nearly every member. 


Simplifying Packers’ Trucks. 


The director and his assistant examined 
personally over one thousand hand trucks 
in actual service, and noted and tabulated 
the defects and advantages of construc- 
tion. We talked with packinghouse su- 
perintendents, foremen, operating laborers, 
machinery manufacturers, Government 
officials, etc., and then we drew up and 
designed four types of hand trucks which 
seem to us to embody the best principles 
of durability of construction and sanita- 
tion and ease of cleaning, without unduly 
increasing the cost of the truck. In fact, 
we feel that these trucks would be ma- 
terially cheaper in the long run because 
of the reduced maintenance cost and de- 
preciation. These trucks are on display 
upon the floor of the Convention. You 
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have been provided with questionnaires, 
and we will appreciate it exceedingly if 
you will fill out these questionnaires and 
hand them in to us either during the Con- 
vention, or as soon as possible “alan your 
return home. 

We believe that the advantages oi 
standardization must be apparent to all of 
you, and yet we believe that it is important 
for us to point out just what standardiza- 
tion is going to mean to you from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents. Please 
understand that the work which we have 
done up to the present time is merely 
preliminary. We had to start somewhere, 
so we took up trolleys and trucks first. 


Embraces All Equipment. 


Our broad scheme of simplification and 
standardization of equipment embraces 
every piece of equipment and all supplies. 
That is going to mean increased produc- 
tion for the machinery or supply manu- 
facturer, whereby he can reduce his cost 
of production, and whereby he will limit 
his stock on hand to a comparatively few 
items. This will mean, for the packer, 
a better piece of machinery or bet- 
ter supplies at lower cost, because the 
manufacturer who gets into quantity pro- 
duction and organizes his operating de- 
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partment to produce a large —— of 
one kind of machine, instead of a large 
number of machines in small quantities is 
certain to do much better work in the 
case of quantity production outside of the 
important reduction in price. 


An Aid to Good Manufacturers. 


There will be a certain standard of speci- 
fications for each piece of equipment and 
supplies, and the packer who asks for 
prices from machinery manufacturers will 
know that they are all bidding upon the 
the same piece of equipment. Conse- 
quently the “fly by night” manufacturer 
will not be able to get away with quoting 
on an inferior product at a lower price. 
and if these specifications are not lived 
up to the equipment may be rejected. 

Can Cut Down Repairs. 

The packer will be able to cut down 
upon his repair parts to the absolute mini- 
mum because he will only have a few 
pieces of machinery in stock, and will not 
have to order parts for such a tremendous 
range of equipment as he does now. Fur- 
ther than that, he will be able to secure re- 
placement parts from any machinery manu- 
facturer, and he will be able to secure 
them in a hurry because the machinery 
manufacturer will naturally have them im- 
mediately available. 

Importance of Quantity Production. 

To put the matter up to you finally and 
concretely so that you may appreciate just 
what standardization means, we want to 
ask you how you would like to cut up 
your hogs differently for every one of 
your customers. Just supposing that you 
had to make a different cut on every hog. 
Do you think that you could do nearly as 
good work as you do at the present time? 
Is it not perfectly apparent that it would 
cost you several times as much in labor, 
outside of turning out poorer products? 

Yet this is exactly what the packer asks 
the machinery manufacturer to do. The 
specifications of almost every order are 
different and the packer pays for the extra 
time and labor in making up all of these 
different designs. We therefore earnestly 
ask for your continued support in this 
program which will mean the saving of 
thousands and thousands of dollars to the 
industry every year. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: How Pack 
ing House Operating Fundamentals Have 
Been, and Will Be, Determined and Pub 
lished. The man who is going to talk 
to you on that subject needs no introduc- 
tion. I have pleasure, however, in pre 
senting him to you—Mr. Myrick D. Hard 
ing, 


How Packinghouse Operating 
Fundamentals Have Been 
and Will Be Determined 
and Published 


By Myrick D. Harding, Vice Chairman, 
Committee on Practical Research. 


The existence of our Committee and 
Bureau on Practical Research would bh 
important if they had no other function 
than the preparation and publication of 
the fundamental principles of proper plant 
operations. 

Dr. Eagle and Mr. Harris have. alread: 
outlined service work and the operatin: 
research work which are yielding such 
handsome dividends to the entire meat 
packing industry, but the most important 
work of all is that which has been accon:- 
plished by the Committee and Bureau in 
the preparation of our first volume which 
is entitled “Pork Operating.” 

To Prepare New Volumes. 

We are. starting the second volume 
which is to be entitled “Beef Operating.” 
These two important volumes will be fol- 
lowed by “Small Stock Operating,” and 
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by “Manufacturing Operations and Allied 
Lines,” which will complete the four im- 
portant volumes on packing house prac- 
tice. 

It is my purpose today to give you an 
idea of the importance of this work, and 
of the infinite pains to which we are going 
to make it complete and authoritative. 

Many of us can remember back to the 
time when the meat packing business was 
comparatively crude, when the business 
was developing by leaps and bounds, and 
when we were forced to resort to almost 
any kind of practice in order to take care 
of the rush of live stock into the various 
marketing centers, and the tremendous de- 
mand both domestic and foreign for both 
fresh and cured meats, and other products. 

Help Hired Indiscriminately. 

In those days, we took in almost any 
kind of help that was available. Our re- 
quirements were largely for men who 
could take a gang of workmen and make 
them work the hardest. Our supervisors 
at that time were generally non-technically 
trained men whose claims to distinction 
was their remarkable ability to turn out 
the work. 

Under the circumstances, those men 
showed a most remarkable ability to turn 
out the work in a proper manner, and to 
grasp the fundamental operating princi- 
ples of the business. Mighty few  mis- 
takes were made by them, considering 
their unheard-of tasks. 

Industry Now Is Specialized. 

But the meat packing industry has de 

veloped into such a tremendously special- 
ized business, and our problems of the pro- 
duction of the best product in the most 
economical manner are so overwhelmingly 
great, that it behooves us to make the 
most careful and intensive study in order 
to improve the business to the fullest 
possible extent. * } 
- | want to make it plain at this point 
that the meat packing industry is going 
to stand or fall together. What is impor- 
tant to one plant is just as important to 
all other plants. 

I want you all to remember that every 
pound of unsatisfactory or improperly pro- 
cessed meat product that is manufactured 
and placed upon the market today, hurts 
not only the individual organization pro- 
ducing that product, but the entire indus- 
try as well. 

Effect of Bad Products. 

Che customer who purchases a ham that 
is improperly cured or slightly sour is not 
only going to refuse to purchase the prod- 
ucts of the particular packing establish- 
ment that produced that ham, but is un- 
doubtedly going to be prejudiced against 
all meat products from that time forward. 

This disgruntled customer will probably 
talk against meat products to his or her 
circle of friends; so, realizing the extreme 
necessity of producing the very best pos- 
sible product at the lowest possible cost, 
we have made arrangements to set down 
in permanent form for the first time in the 
history of the meat packing industry the 
fundamental principles of proper packing 
house operations. 

This work will be a guide to those men 
already in the industry, and an inspira- 
tion and help to those entering the in- 
dustry. It will form the basis for the 
operating courses of the Institute of Meat 
Packing. 

Personnel of Committee. 

Our Committee on Practical Research 
was better qualified to undertake this work 
than any other group in the industry. This 
was because the committee consisted of 
outstanding operating leaders who have 
spent their life in the industry, and who 
have acquired their knowledge of opera- 
tions in the school of experience and hard 
knocks. 

Frank J. Gardner, head of Swift & Com- 
pany’s Operating Research Department 
and often referred to as the dean of prac- 
tical operating men and foremost operat- 
ing authority, is on the committee. In ad- 
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dition we have Arthur W. Cushman, gen- 
eral superintendent of Allicd Packers, 
Inc.; Seward Frazee, general superintend- 
ent of Wilson & Co.; Robert E. Yocum, 
general superintendent of the Cudahy 
plants; John Roberton oi Kingan & 
Company; R. E. Voltz of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Company; George Foster of John 
Morrell & Company; R. E. Trotter of 
Boyd, Lunham & Company; W. H. Aller- 
dice of the. Indianapolis Abattoir Com- 
pany; Donald Mackenzie, supervising en- 
gineer of Swift & Company; J. H. Agnew, 
manager of the mechanical and engineer- 
ing department of Wilson & Co., and your 
chairman, vice-chairman and secretary. 
Works Have Much Promise. 

With such an array of talent to draw 
from, our volumes covering the funda- 
mental principles of meat packing opera- 
tions promise to become the most authori- 
tative and satisfactory pieces of literature 
on operating subjects ever produced by 
any industry. j 

Let me briefly outline to you the 
methods which we have followed in writ- 
ing these books. 

First, a meeting of the committee was 
held to determine an outline to be fol- 
lowed, and it was decided that “Pork Op- 
crating” should be produced first because 
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a larger percentage of the members oi tiie 
Institute of American Meat Packers are 
engaged in the slaughter of hogs than of 
any other animal. 

Comprehensive Outline Chosen. 

The outline which we chose, and which 
is incorporated in our books on “Pork Op- 
erating,” commenced with the animal upon 
the farm, first introducing the methods of 
improvement of live stock breeding for 
slaughtering purposes. 

This chapter was prepared for us in the 
most comprehensive possible way through 
the assistance of our Committee on Im- 
proved Live Stock Breeding, and we are 
especially indebted to the efforts of Col. 
E. N. Wentworth, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the preparation of this chap- 
ter. 

Next, the animal figuratively was taken 
from the farm to the market, and our 
committee on live stock handling losses, 
and the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, contributed this chapter which 
deals with the important problems of 
transportation and the proper methods of 
handling animals to prevent these losses. 

Third Chapter Contributed. 

The third chapter on Stock Yards, Con- 
struction, Maintenance and Operation was 
a contribution of the Oklahoma National 
Stock Yards Company, to whom we are 
indebted. This chapter is followed by 
Packinghouse Construction and Mechani- 
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cal Maintenance and contains the work 
of the leading operating engineers of the 
industry, including contributions from 
some of our foremost commercial en- 
gineering firms. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, prepared the chapter 
on Federal Meat Inspection. The remain- 
ing chapters deal with the animal after its 
arrival in the packinghouse, including 
holding in plant pens, sticking, hoisting, 
dropping, scalding, dehairing, dressing, 
heading, eviscerating and disposal of offal 
chilling, cutting, curing, soaking, smoking. 
the handling of fresh pork cuts, the manu- 
facture of fats, and the production of hog 
casings and all by-products. 

Committee Gets Credit. 

This tremendous work has been entirely 
accomplished through the efforts of the 
Committee on Practical Research and a 
few other contributors from among the 
members. 

The work has been edited and brought 
together by Mr. Harris, the director of the 
Bureau of Practical Research. 

The subjects were originally assigned to 
individual members of the committee, but 
these busy men rarely had time to 
produce the chapters themselves. The 
general procedure has been as follows: 

Method of Procedure. 

Mr. Harris has interviewed the member 
of the committee assigned for the indi- 
vidual chapter, going over with him all of 
the phases of the particular work covered 
by this chapter, and then going into the 
inember’s plant and talking with all the 
foremen and departmental heads; and fol- 
lowing the processes’ through until 
thoroughly conversant with fundamental 
principles. 

The chapter has then been written up by 
Mr. Harris with the aid and guidance of 
the chairman and vice-chairman. Copies 
have then been sent out to every member 
of the Practical Research Committee, the 
members in turn carefully reading the 
chapters over, and giving their criticism 
and suggestions as to improvement. 

Response Unsually Gratifying. 

The response has been extremely grati- 
tying, and many differences in operation 
have been ironed out until a final copy 
has been submitted to the members of the 
committee and approved. 

Sometimes as many as four and five 
copies of chapters have been mailed out 
to the members for criticism before all 
points of difference were ironed out. 

The director has met with the chairman 
and vice-chairman of the coimmittce, who 
have discussed each chapter fully before 
sending out the final copy to the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing for final proof read- 
ing before publication. 

We are now finally presenting to you 
our first volume on “Pork Operating.” 
We want this to be authoritative and cor- 
rect in every detail. Consequently, we 
have distributed to every member of the 
Institute one volume which we want you 
to read over carefully. 

If it does not meet with your approval 
in every particular, we want you to send 
in your criticism to the Bureau of Practical 
Research, and also any suggestions which 
you have, looking toward its improvement. 

Distribution of Copies. 


We want you to feel that this is your 
book. It is up to you to help us make 
it the best book of its kind ever published 
by any industry. When it is finally pub- 
lished, in connection with the other three 
operating volumes, additional copies 0! 
this fundamental work on Pork Operating 
may be secured by the application to the 
Bureatui of Practical Research at a cost of 
$2.00 per volume. 

We believe that members will find it ad- 
vantageous to have copies of this unusual 
book in the ‘hands of every member of 
their supervisory department. 

e€ are now working upon the prevara- 
tion of our volume on “Beef Operating.” 
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This volume will undoubtedly be even more 
satistactory and authoritative than our first 


yolue on “Pork Operating,” inasmuch 
as our experience in preparing the first 
yoluise has put us in better shape to pre- 


pare the second volume. 
Kosher Killing Discussed. 


Onc of the features of this second vol- 
ume on “Beef Operating” will be a chapter 
on “Kosher Killing.” We expect to have 
this subject taken up from an historical 
and religious viewpoint by one of the 
leading Rabbis in the United States. This 
authority will also give our readers a full 
description of the religious significance of 
Kosher killing and a detailed account of 
the preparation and training of the re- 
ligious officers of the church who take part 
in killing animals for Hebrew consump- 
tion. 

The operating courses of the Institute of 
Meat packing had to start without a back- 
ground of operating literature. It must 
be apparent that these volumes on the 
fundamentals of operating will be a won- 
derful help to the students; in fact, the 
operating courses of the future will be 
founded upon these volumes. 


Will Coordinate Courses. 


The chairman of our Committee, Dr. 
Eagle, who is an educator of unusual dis- 
tinction besides being an operating expert 
of many years’ experience, is in charge of 
the operating courses of the Institute. 

He will coordinate these courses so as 
to build them around our Operating Vol- 
umes. Altogether, preparation of these 
volumes is the biggest thing which has 
been undertaken by the Institute Plan, 
and promises to confer inestimable bene- 
fits upon the entire industry. 


Prize Contest. 


As a member of the Committee of 
\wards or Jury, it has been my pleasure 
and privilege to look over the ideas pres- 
ented in the Committee on Practical Re- 
search Prize Contest for Practical Operat- 
ing ideas. 

I want to say that we were all amazed 
at the large number of operating ideas and 
inventions which were submitted in our 
first prize contest; in fact, the number 
made it extremely difficult for us to make 
an award of the prizes. 

The awards of merit which we gave 
were all earned by every one who received 
them. There was so little difference be- 
tween the winners of the cash prizes and 
the winners of the awards of merit, as 
far as actual benefit to the industry is con- 
cerned, that the committee felt it neces- 
sary to split up the prizes. 


Contest Has Been Stimulating. 


_ This prize contest has been so wonder- 
tully stimulating to the entire industry that 
many superintendents tell us that it has 
actually produced a remarkable increase 
in morale and interest in the work in many 
of their departments. 

We plan to continue this contest next 
year, awards to be made a year from now 
at the next convention. We want to say 
right here that no one who has already 
competed will be disbarred from entering 
next year’s contest. If a former entry did 
not win a prize, it may be improved upo. 
and entered in next year’s contest, and 
may be the one which will win a prize 
next year. 


Advantage of Special Prizes. 


We particularly invite the attention of 
the members of the Institute to this mer- 
itorious contest. We hope that some of 
them will see fit to offer individual special 
prizes for next year. For instance if there 
is any special problem which any member 
desires to have worked out, he could of- 
fer a special prize for the best solution 
of that problem during the coming year. 
Such prizes would tend to increase materi- 
ally the interest in our contest, and they 
would also assist the operating depart- 
ments of our members. 
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CHAIRMAN WILSON: The Institute 
Service Laboratory originally projected by 
the Plan was thought ttl remote, but 
through the activities of our President, 
Mr. Herrick, it has been mz ide a possibil 
ity. Through the economies that wer 
practiced by the organization of the In- 
stitute during the past year, under his 
direction, funds have been made availabk 
for the Service Laboratory, and Mr. Her- 
rick will now tell you abcut it. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Mr. Chair 
man, before I start on that subject may 
I just refer to one or two things that 
were crowded out this morning? 

am sure that you have ail missed at 
this convention some of the old faces thai 
have been with us on almost every occa- 
sion for so many years past. I refer to 
T. Davis Hill, and Edward Merritt. They 
are both kept at home by illness, and it 
seems to me it is proper that we send 
them a message of sympathy and of greet- 
ing and of encouragement. 

Has anyone a motion to that effect? 

(On motion, duly made, seconded and 
carried, the Convention authorized the 
sending of messages to Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Merritt.) We will see that the messages 
vo forward. 

A Service Laboratory. 

Now, as to the question of a servic 
laboratory, no doubt you all know th« 
eonditions at the present time under which 
the industry works, and that more and 
inore we are getting to analyze the things 
that we buy and the results of our work, 
and are not going at it haphazardly, as we 
used to do. 

In the old days we bought anything 
that was black for coal and were satis- 
fied. It did not make any difference what 
the content of that coal was practically as 
to ash or sulphur or the b.t.u.’s, that 
we might get out of it, but simply took 
it on the say-so of the salesman and pur- 
chased accordingly. 

That day has gone by, of course. In 
the same way we made tankage and we 
were indifferent perhaps as to what its 
content of grease was, and we went along 
perhaps thinking that our tank house op- 
erations were standard and were as effi- 
cient as anyone's, but we didn’t know 
whether we were giving away 5 per cent 
or 10 per cent or 20 per cent of grease 
in the tank. 


Many Other Problems. 


Those two are only illustrations of the 
many problems before the industry that 





might be solved by a laboratory. It is 
true that some of our larger members havi 
maintained for a long time their own la 
boratories, but of course to these smaller 
members, that was nearly impossible. The 
volume or their business did not warrant 
such an overhead, so they have been pa- 
tronizing commercial laboratories, some of 
them very good, some of them rather in- 
different, but none of them that were 
particularly specialized in packing house 
affairs. 

They might return an analysis to us 
showing the content of moisture, for ex 
ample, in salt, and the insoluble ingre 
dients, but there was no recommendation 
to us as to whether that salt was or was 
not suited for the curing of meat. So 
in looking over this matter, it seemed to 
me that there was need for a laboratory 
which would specialize in our particular 
line of endeavor, and that would be abk 
to return to us not only the mere fig- 
ures, or exact statement and perhaps in 
scientific form, what they had discovered, 
but would also be able to accompany that 
with a recommendation to us as to what 
changes might be made to make it mor 
suitable for our uses. Or, whether it 
was or was not suited for the particular 
use that we intended to put it to, and 
to tell us in the case of tankage, again, 
for example, whether we might not better 
that product and should not do so in order 
to get somewhere in line with the results 
of some other houses. 


A Questionnaire Sent Out. 


In order to bring this matter to a focus, 
and in order to get the feeling of the 
membership, a questionnaire was sent out, 
and the member firms were asked to in 
dicate, first, whether they thought that 
such a service laboratory would be oi 
value to the membership; 

Second, whether, if such a laboratory 
was established they would be glad to 
make use of it, and last, to those mem 
bers that were interested some distanc 
from Chicago, whether they felt that the 
distance would prohibit their making us« 
of 1t. 

Fifty-five per cent of those who replied 
were unqualifiedly in favor of the estab- 
lishment of suck a laboratory; 18 per cent 
were qualifiedly in favor of it. In othe: 
words, I assume that it was a sort ot 
a “show me” attitude. If we established 
it and they found it was functioning, and 
found it was better than the arrangements 
which they now have, they would then be 


TWO OUTSTANDING YOUNG LEADERS AND A WISE MENTOR 
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in favor of it. Five per cent were a little 
equivocal in their replies, really did not 
commit themselves definitely one way o1 
another. ‘ 

Taking these replies as a whole we felt 
we were justified in making the next step 
in the proposition, and that was to look 
about and see whether we could establish 
such a laboratory; in other words, whether 
iunds were available to equip a laboratory 
of that kind. It was found, after going 
carefully over our budget, our expenditure 
for the year up to that time, that it would 
be possible to set aside a sufficient amount 
to purchase the equipment for such a la 
boratory. 

This matter was put up to the executive 
committee, and they unqualifiedly en 
dorsed it, and they further authorized thx 
use of the funds coming into the labora- 
tory in the shape of service fees during 
the first year to be used as a revolving 
iund to increase the service, the equip- 
ment necessary, and so on. Doctor Lewis 
thought in the establishment of this lab- 
oratory we should get for the industry 
and for the laboratory the very highesi 
class of talent available. In other words, 
‘t is his hope that when you sell white 
zrease, for example, guaranteed under a 
certain percentage of free fatty acid, that 
the certificate issued by that laboratory 
shall be good anywhere in the world. In 
the same way, other products that we sell 
which are based on chemical analysis 

-—_ 

As you know, at the present time som 
eastern laboratories have rather the in 
side track on that sort of work. Contract: 
are made, specifying that in case of dis 
pute their analysis shall be final, and it is 


the hope of the Institute that for that 
may be substituted the name of the Serv- 
ice Laboratory of the Institute of Amer- 


Meat 
Need a Home for Laboratory. 


ran Packers. 


So the project now is simply up to th 
point where we need a home for it. We 
have available the womgser for it, and equip 
ment, and the matter of a change in loca 
tion of the offices of ‘he Institute is under 
-onsideration. Where we are now located 
there is not sufficient room for such a 
laboratory. There ar some other 
drawbacks. In other words, take all oi 


a 
also 


the houses at the yards, it would be some- 
what of an undertaking to send _ these 
samples down to that present location, 


and so it is rig d that eventually a loca- 
tion nearer the Yards may be secured. 
Before I close, I want to make an ap- 
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peal to every member here to support 
trom the beginning that undertaking. It is 
only by your contbined support that the 
thing can succeed, but through your com- 
bined support, at a price which just about 
covers the cost of the actual operation, 
the thing may exist and may grow and 
may be put upon its feet 

I might say further on 
of fees, Dr. Lewis feels that laboratory 
work, like any other, may be reduced to 
a cost basis, a chemist per hour, or some- 
thing of that sort, so that an analysis 
that takes a comparatively short time may 
be handled at a very low price. On the 
other hand, the more intricate analyses 
that take more time naturally would en 
tail a greater cost. But in any case it 
seems to us that we may handle it at very 
much less cost than you are now paying 
the commercial laboratory, and keep it all 
within our own Institute. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Now, gentle 
men, we have heard from the Department 
of Practical Research and Scientific Re- 
search. We are going to pass along to the 
Department of Industrial Education. The 
Chairman of the Plan Committee of In 
dustrial Education will address you, and 
I have great pleasure in introducing to 
you for that purpose Mr. Oscar G. Mayer 


that question 


Industrial Education 


By Oscar G. Mayer, Chairman Plan Com- 
mittee of Industrial Education. 


This appears to be not primarily 
tion of dividends at all. The educational! 
program of the Institute is a matter with 
which the entire future of our industry 
is infallibly linked un. We cannot any 
more forego this educational program w« 
have in mind than a bridge-builder could 
ferego the hiring of engineers, or could 
forego the science of his business today. 


a ques 


\s a matter of fact we have been long 
cnough in realizing that our industry 
has elements of the professional in it. 
Competition is certainly becoming mor< 
professional every day. In every line oi 
industry in competitive lines, we are more 
ind more being educated to a professiona! 


approach to the problems in hand, and 
our industry, unless it courts this simi- 
larly, is bound to suffer in the long run. 


So it is not a question of dividends. 

industry lies in our 
ability to train and 
future. We have 


The future of cur 
willing and our 
educate the men of the 
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many problems that are looming in the 
immediate horizon, which must be handled 
shortly along scientific lines. 


Cost Problems Baffling. 


Our cost problems, for example, have 
baffled us, because of their exceeding dif- 
ficulty up to the present time. Sooner 
or later everybody knows that we are 
going to have to sell stuff consistently 
for more than we pay for it, or not sur- 
vive, and the next problem in the pack- 
ing industry is a problem which can be 
approached and solved only by means of 
training men and getting to handle that 
problem. ‘The scientific end of the busi- 
ness requires men of science, and those 
are the men that we must train in the 
future. 

Unless we believe that our business in- 
volves no scope whatever, we certainly ad- 
mit that there are a great many things to 
learn. As a matter of fact, we do admit 
it, but we feel also that our business is 
still bound up with a certain element oi 
secrecy—the addition of a little bit of 
garlic where the other fellow is not using 
it—or using a clove where the other man 
uses cinnamon, which of course, is not 
a matter of educational influence at all. 


A Lot to Learn. 


We are all imbyed, as packers, with the 
idea that there is a lot to learn in our 
business. The question that bothers us 
primarily is, how is it going to be taught? 
Up to the present time, we have always 
considered that it would be picked up in 
time, that all we would have to do is as- 
sociate with foremen long enough, or 
listen to the superintendent. 

As a matter of fact, this information is 
not so freely dispensed as one might sup 
and even though there is a willing- 
ness to dispense further information, it 
cannot be dispensed by plant men. The 
thought which has impressed itself morc 
thoroughly upon us than anything else is 
that plant men cannot consistently and 
ireely teach the principles of meat-pack- 
ing. 

When it comes to teaching verbally and 
orally the younger men, there is wher 
you need educators, you need text-books 
and you need people who know how to 
impart information, and that is the es- 
sence of the justification for the existence 
and the inauguration of this school of ours. 


A Practical School. 


It is a practical school. There is no 
idea of inculcating only abstruse theories, 
and things which no packer needs to know 
anything about. This thing is so prac- 
tical that anybody, from the low'y work- 
man to the highest plant superintendent 
and executive, can go to this institution 
of ours and carry away things with him 

Already we have heard it said that men 
expert in their field, acknowledged author- 
ities in the packing business, have gotten 
out of some of our publications informa- 
tion which they themselves had not pos- 
sessed before. ; 

It is simply the thought that many 
minds and many men are now working 
together for the benefit of the industry, 
compiling information and. getting it 
across in a way which it has been im- 
possible to get across before. 

The effect of this educational program 
is enormous. The great industry, realiz- 
ing the value of education, tying itself up 
with one of the most prominent and far- 
seeing educational institutions in the 
world, is a thing which has an immense 
import on the public mind. It dignifies 
this industry to a point which it has never 
reached before. 

It is making a universal impression, both 
in Chicago, in the United States and 
abroad, and is a thing which wi'l con- 
tribute greatly to that consummation 
which we wish so devoutly, namely, that 
the packing business one of these days, 
will be recognized for what it is, as one 


pose, 
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of the great — institutions of hu- 
a (App 

sibERT "HERRICK: Mr. Wilson 
a ‘aun called to the telephone for a 
moment, and he asked me to announce 
the next speaker, 


How the Collection and Publi- 
cation of Sound Principles 
of Meat Packing in all 
of its Phases is 
Progressing 


By Dr. W. H. Spencer, University of 
Chicago. 


The main outstanding problem which 
collegiate education for business has had 
in this country during the brief period 
in which it has figured in American edu- 
cational institutions, has been that of the 
collection, preparation and publication of 
materials for teaching. 

When collegiate schools for business 
first came on the scene of action, there 
was absolutely nothing in the way ot 
teaching materials with which to teach 
the principles of business. Of course, the 
same situation confronted us when we er- 
tered into co-operative arrangements with 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
and proposed on their behalf and with 
their co-operation to carry on this edu- 
‘ational experiment at the University of 
Chicago. 

The Biggest Problem. 

Che outstanding preblem which faced us 
from the beginning was the collection, 
preparation and publication of materials 
ior teaching purposes. In the first plac« 
we thought that we must immediately be 
gin the offering of courses in the Uni- 
versity, College, which is one of the down- 
town departments of the University otf 
Chicago. And as soon as possible make 
these courses available by correspondence 
for people.in the industry who are out- 
side of the city of Chicago, and as soon 
as possible thereafter, develop courses for 
students on the campus of the University 
of Chicago, and finally to get into that 
higher realm of research work. 

Those were the various things which 
we had in mind in so far as preparation 
and collection and publication of materials 
were concerned. Now, the methods which 
we used were in the first place as far as 
possible to call upon members of ‘the in- 
dustry here in the city of Chicago for 
information in the form of lectures, in 
the form of research work, and in the 
form of information of all sorts which 
the packing industry had 

\fter we had gotten that information, 
of course it is largely a matter of throw- 
ing it together, preparing it for instriuc- 
tion, editing it and publishing it. At the 
present time, we have made fair progress. 
In the first place, you may have seen 
the volume which contains a series of lec- 
tures, which were delivered at the Uni- 
ve rsity of Chicago in the spring of 1923, 
covering in a very particular way some of 
the outstanding problems in the packing 
industry. 

So far as our present problem is con- 
cerned, that of giving instructions in these 
various phases of our work, we have at 
the present time published in  mimeo- 
graph form, the following things: 


What Has Been Done. 


Readings and Packing House Practices 
No. 1—Pork Operation, prepared under 
the direction of Mr. Hughes. 

In the next place, we have prepared an 
outline on the superintendency of pack- 
ing houses, a series of lectures covering 
that particular phase of the work. 

Next, we have prepared and published 
in mimeograpk form materials for the 
studying of marketing of packing house 
products. 

In the next place, we have completed 
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for correspondence work materials cover- 
ing the general field of the principles of 
economics which everybody ought to have 
before they can go on with the study of 
the economics of the packing industry. 

In addition to those things, which we 
now have available for general instruction, 
we are working on the following: Under 
the direction of Dr. Weld, we are prepar- 
ing materials for the study of economics 
of the packing industry. 


The Service of Science. 

There is another bulletin we have out, 
and that is the service of science in the 
packing industry, prepared by Dr. Moul- 
ton. As I said, under the direction of Dr. 
Weld, at the present time, the prepara- 
tion of materials is going on for the pur- 
pose of teaching economics of the pack- 
ing industry. I was talking with Mr. 
Weld the other day and he says that prog- 
ress has been made on that work. 

In addition to that, we are now mak- 
ing investigations and preparing materials, 
for accountants, managerial accounting for 
those who are desirous of going into the 
packing industry. We have men work- 
ing on investigations in connection with 
packing house finance. We have men 
working on investigations in connection 
with traffic and transportation. We have 
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men working upon the problem of for- 
eign trade. 

Those various projects are going on at 
the present time. Progress is being made 
in the collection and preparation of these 
materials for instruction purposes, and as 
soon as they have been collected and pre- 
pared, they will be published in mimeo- 
graph form, and made available for all 
of the various phases of instruction which 
are being carried on. 


Made Good Progress. 

I think in view of the shortness of 
the time in which this project has been 
carried on, that we have made a very 
fine showing in this matter of the col- 
lection, preparation and publication of ma- 
terials. 

Of course, you understand that we wil! 
not be satisfied merely with the collec- 
tion and preparation of these materials 
for instruction purposes, but we have am- 
bitions to go on beyond that and make 
these available, not cnly to the students 
themselves who are pursuing the work 
from day to day in the courses, but to 
make these materials available to every- 
body in the packing industry. 

We hope eventually these various ma- 
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terials will be made available in perma- 
nent published form for all members of 
the packing industry. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The next 
thing on the program is, The Meat Pack- 
ing Courses, and How the Packer Can 
Cash Them Now. ‘The evening courses 
are going to be discussed by Mr. Weld, 
and I have pleasure in introducing him to 
you. 


The Evening Courses 
By L. D. H. Weld 


One year ago we announced the inau- 
guration of the evening course given here 
in Chicago, in co-operation with the Uni- 
versty of Chicago. We have had one 
complete year of these Evening Courses, 
and are starting on the second year. I 
think we can say that the first year was 
a success. I think we went further, did 
more than could reascnably have been ex- 
pected of such an institution in its first 
year. 


What the Courses Were. 


As you know, we followed, in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Chicago, their 
plan of three quarters, or three terms, run- 
ning through from early in October to 
May. last year we gave four courses dur- 
ing that quarter. We gave courses in 
economics, accounting, science in the 
packing industry, superintendency, pack- 
ing house operation, marketing of packing 
house products, and financing the pack- 
ing industry. 

The registration last year was 137 dur- 
ing the first quarter; during the second 
quarter, 88, and during the third, 200. 
‘that is the number of registrations by 
students. The average enrollment was 141. 
that docs not represent, however, the 
number of students taking the course, be- 
cause some took two or three courses. 
The average number of students per quar- 
ter was 118, which is a pretty good num- 
ber for the first year. 

You may be interested to know how 
many or what proportion of those students 
who started the courses, or registered, 
finished them. 


Most Students Finished Courses. 


\s you probably know, the mortality in 
evening courses is usually pretty high. It 
is often as much as 50 per cent in evening 
business courses conducted by various uni- 
versities. This last winter, sixty per cent 
of those who _ registered finished the 
courses and took the fina! examinations 
in the courses. In addition to that sixty 
per cent, there were a great many who 
completed courses, but did not take the 
final examinations. Counting all of those 
who completed the courses, I imagine the 
percentage would be between 70 and 80 
per cent, which is a very good showing. 

Of those who dropped out, some were 
men who found they had to be out of 
town so much that they could not keep 
up the work; some was due to illness, 
and some due to the fact that men who 
did not have sufficient stamina or earnest- 
ness of purpose had started the courses. 


Substantial Progress Made. 


On the whole, we had a good class of 
men in these evening courses, and as they 
have started out this year, it looks as 
though we have an even better class of 
men than we had last year. 

This winter we are announcing addi- 
tional courses. We are going to run five 
courses each quarter, and we have added 
a course in traffic problems, one in ex- 
porting, and one in labor problems, and 
one in credits and collections. 

The registration this fall is not quite 
so large as it was last vear. There have 
been 73 registrations in the five courses. 
That, however, is a sufficient number, a 
worth while number, and the courses have 
opened well. 

In general, we have made I believe sub- 
stantial progress. Our instructors are 
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drawn both from the industry and from 


the University of Chicago, and on the 
whole, our combined subject matter of the 
courses is good. 

Now this whole project is a difficult 
one to carry out, much more difficult I 
imagine than most of you think. There 


is a great deal of work that is being done 
in planning the courses in the first place, 
in their administration, and finally in 
working up the material to be used in 
the courses. 

I do not know where we would have 
been if it had not been for the co-opera- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Much 
of the credit for this year’s success is 
due to Dean Fibey of the University, 
from whom you are going to hear shortly, 


who has given a great deal of his time 
and expert attention in developing this 
work. 


During more recent months Dean Spen- 
cer has also been a power, and he is the 
active director of the work at present. 

As for the way to cash in on these 
courses, Oscar Mayer has already told 
you that they are practical courses. Well, 


they are. On the other hand, it is just as 
well to sound a little note of warning, 
perhaps. 


Building for Future. 
The object of these 
tirely, at ieast, to give 
tion that can be 


courses 1s not en- 
practical informa- 
cashed in immediately. 
As Mr. Mayer pointed out, the problems 
of the industry are becoming more and 
more complex, and we shall! need a higher 
and higher order of intelligence in ad- 
ministering the industry in the future. 

Now there are some people | know who 
think that these courses are not practical 
enough. But I think that is a wrong point 
of view. The object of the courses is, 
first to give practical information that can 
be used and, second, to give training in 
fundamental principles of business organ- 
ization and methods. In this way the 

_ student gets a better background, and is 
provided with a better idea of the rela- 
tionship of things, a better power of as- 
simuation of knowledge. In short, a 
greater capacity for future development. 

Now, I do not want to belittle the prac 
tical features, but do want to ifmpress 
upon you one of the primary objects of 
these courses, to give that fundamental 
training which cannot be cashed in imme- 
diately, but which can be cashed in the 
long run. 

A Constructive Step. 

Finally, let me emphasize again the im- 
portance of our relationship with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. I do not know how 
completely you realize the importance of 
that relationship. I believe that the step 
that the Packing Industry has taken in 
developing this educational work is one 
of the most constructive steps ever taken 


by an American industry. 
Some of you perhaps do not realize the 
values with which you are consorting 


through this relationship with the 
versity of Chicago, and I am glad that 
you are all going to have a chance to 
get a glimpse of the atmosphere and of 
the general surroundings of the University 
of Chicano, at the conference to be held 
there next Wednesday. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: It might be 
well to call attention to that conference 
on Wednesday. Busses have been char- 
tered by the Institute to leave the hotel! 
here at nine o’clock Wednesday morning. 
The ladies are welcome to be present. 
Luncheon wiil be served out there by the 
University of adenan. and the entire oc- 
currences of the day will take place at 
Mandel Hall, but the busses will leave 
here promptly at nine o'clock Wedncs- 
day morning, from the hotel. 

Dean Filbey wiil talk to us with refer- 
ence to the correspondence courses, what 
they are leading to for the non-Chicago 
packer. 


Uni- 
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The Correspondence Courses 


By E. T. Filbey, Dean, University of 
Chicago. 

There developed in this country, be 
ginning a few years ago, a very interest- 
ing movement, and a movement which had 
had a marked bearing upon the program 
of courses which have been described this 
afternoon, I refer to that movement 
which looked toward the breaking up of 
large en masse instruction, the prepara- 
tion of material for use by individual stu- 
dents, the preparation of material in suit- 
able form to make possible the progress 
of individual students just as rapidly as 
they found it possible to master the ma- 
terial. 

We then came to the work of the In- 
stitute of Meat Packing with a number of 
years of experimentation in this field be- 
hind us, and that kind of experimentation 
made possible the development of instruc- 
tional material for treatment by corres- 
pondence study and methods, material 
which could be used to advantage by 
students in their homes, away from the 
class-room. 

A number of years of experimental work 
through correspondence by the Institute, 
and through a number of our universities 
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with the correspondence 
study instruction, gave us cause to be- 
lieve that such instructional material 
should be used to very good advantage 
indeed by young men who enrolled for 
courses bearing rather directly upon the 
work in which they were employed during 
the day. 


in connection 


Increasing Effectiveness. 

In other words, students in employment 
who desired to go forward with a 
tematic study of that job could, in a very 
brief space of time, be led to interpret 
that job in a very effective way. 

We have found in dealing with the men 
in the industry, with men of mature ex- 
perience, men who had established them- 
selves in the industry, who brought to 
their study very little systematic school 
education, got on very well. We find that 
they do get on very well with the 
tematic interpretation of study of the jobs 
on which they are located. 

We saw fit to organize in the Institute 
two types of correspondence course. Mr. 
Weld and Dean Spencer have already re- 
ferred to the general scope of the work 
included in those courses. There are cer- 


sys- 


SV s- 
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tain basic courses, courses dealing with 
the fundamental principles underlying such 
subjects as economics and _ accounting. 
There are applied courses, such as plant 
operating, superintendency, economics of 
the packing industry and accounting ap 
plied to the packing industry or packing 
house accounting, with related courses, 
applied courses. 

Students in cither of these 
it necessary to use certain text books, 
prepared lesson materials, steering them, 
controlling their speaking, directing their 
thoughts towards fundamental principles 
underlying a given field of instruction, or 
prepared materials directing their thought 
in terms of aiding them in the solution 
of certain problems connected with prac- 
tical operating and production fields. 


Kind of Men Registered. 

We have had enrolled during the year 
in these dozen courses developed in the 
Institute an interesting group of men. | 
would like to refer in some detail to their 
distribution in terms of plants, and in 
terms of college training, in terms of somc 
other specific items. 

We have registered in the courses so far 
prepared 147 men. They have been en- 
rolled for 167 courses. ‘These men repre- 
sent 96 different packing plants. That 
means about 134, or about 1% men for 
each plant of these 96. Of these men, 
20 have had full college training, they 
are graduate students, an academic point 
of view. Twenty -eight brought to their 
study two years of college preparation. 
21 brought full high school graduation. 
2€ brought two years of high school study. 
12 had had commercial training of som«¢ 
kind and 30 brought only grammar schoo! 
education. 

Over half of the students enrolled in 
the Institute would have qualified for 
standard college instruction; approximate- 
ly half would not have been admitted for 
a systematic academic instruction in an 
institute of collegiate grade. 

Checking Student’s Progress. 

We have had occasion to check the prog- 
ress made by these respective groups. We 
find that many of the men who bring 
to their study only eighth grade training 
get on very well indeed, just as well as 
do many of the men who come to their 
study with full college training. Does 
that mean that an eighth-grade student 
will do just as well in these institute 
courses as will a college graduate? It 
does not mean that at all 

It means that these eighth grade men 


fields find 


have been very carefuily selected. Al- 
most any college graduate can get in. 
Relatively few eighth-grade men get in. 


They come in after having their records 
very carefully scrutinized; they come in 
upon your recommendation, a very highly 
selected group of eighth-grade men, men 
who have not had an opportunity to profit 
from systematic instruction in a collegiate 
institution, carrying on in college courses 
along with college-trained men, and doing 
very satisfactory work. 

I think we should bear that general 
situation in mind as we select young men 
for these correspondence college courses 
They are college courses; they are courses 
which require sys stematic education, care- 
ful thought in the mastery of the material 
presented. 

It does not mean that an cighth-grade 
man, a man who has had eighth-grade 
training who does not progress beyond 
that point, a man who is not interested 
in reading, or who is not interested in 
study. It does not mean that a man ol 
that sort will make good in these courses. 
He will get the material, look it over about 
as he would look over a check-book o1 
calesthenics, or hand-ball, or horse-shoes, 
or a book on tennis; cast it aside; he will 
do about the same thing with one of these 
correspondence study courses. 

The Need for Real Study. 

If a man who takes one of these corre- 

spondence courses takes it into the de- 
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partment, interprets it, asks some quecs- 
tions ot his toreman, puts his experience 
to work, studies these problems carefully, 
follows through in a systematic form the 
primary instruction in connection with 
these correspondence study courses—I 
say, 1f he does not do systematic work 
in connection with these courses, he will 
get just about as much from the course 
would get froim.reading a rule book 
on calesthenics. It would not work un 
less accompanied by systematic and pains- 
taking and effort. 

Now, just a word relative to the 


as lic 


courses 
which appear to be most popular in the 
correspondence study department. As | 


indicated earlier in this discussion, there 
are two types of material in preparation, 
and ready for distribution, one having to 
do with fundamental basic principles, the 
other having to do with specific applica- 


tion in the packing industry. Thes: 
courses appear to be about equally at- 
tractive. The largest single registration 


ior a given course is for our first cours: 
in economics, the principles of economics, 
which carries 52 registrations up to the 
middle of October. 

The second largest registration is tor 
the first course in superintendency which 
carries 47 registrations, and so on through 
the list. There are approximately even 
entries in the basic principle courses, and 
in the general problems courses. 


How to “Cash” the Courses. 


Now, how can the packing industries, 
through the country, cash in on these cor 
re spondence courses? 

Well, very definitely and very pointed- 
I think, through selecting a few peo 
~ from your individual plants who arc 
interested in systematic study of packing 
house problems, encouraging those young 
people to go forward in a_ systematic 
fashion, with the expectation that they 
in turn will find it possible to serve as 
svroup leaders, or as leaders in training 
the rank and file of the packing house 
personnel. The rank and file of the pack- 
ing house personnel will not profit from 
the correspondence courses now available. 
They are not trained, the materials are 
not suited for the rank and file. They 
are well adapted to the needs and interests 
and capacities of selected groups of young 
men in the industry, and if these young 
men are so selected, they will profit ma- 
terially, and I am confident that these 
courses may immediately render a very 
high type of service to all of the indus- 

tries, large and smal! 

1 thank you. (Applausce.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: To show you 
gentlemen how practical we are in con- 
nection with this whole plan, we are going 
to ask the gentleman who is the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
to tell us just what it is costing. Mr. 
Meeker. (Applause.) 


How Much the Institute Plan 
Has Cost 


By Arthur Meeker, Chairman, Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


Some of you gentlemen I think have 
played the old American game of poker. 
You have heard the expression “The pot 
is shy,” and “Who put it in?” But what 
we are considering now is not that kind 
of a pot. It is not shy. 

We have a surplus, I am glad to say, 
owing to the wisdom and carefu: handling 
of the furd by the gentlemen in charge. 
| will just read you a very short, brief 
statement giving the details. In making 
this report I shall use round numbers, 
rather than odd thousands. 

On October 10, 1922, the day the In- 
stitute Plan was adopted, it was agreed 
to obtain three-year pledges, by volunteer 
subscription, of an amount aggregating 
$50,000 a year. The late Mr. J. C. Dold 
and I were appointed Vice-Chairman and 
Chairman of the Committee'on Ways and 
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Means. In February, subscription blanks 
were sent out, and the amount sought 
was substantially subscribed almost before 
our letters got cold. 

At this time, it was thought and ex- 
pressly stated that the amount subscribed 
was intended only to cover the initial sur- 
veys and preliminary developments under 
the Plan. In other words, it was thought 
that'during the first three years the money 
would be devoted largely to surveying the 
field and that perhaps little of concrete 
accomplishment could be promised with- 
in a three-year period on an undertaking 
so large and complicated, albeit so urgent- 
ly needed. 

Years Ahead of Schedule. 

Our achievements 
fondest expectations. We have done more 
than merely to survey the field) or to 
formulate the operating, scientific and edu- 
cational problems of this industry. The 
cducational work is several vears ahead ot 
schedule and the reports of the other com- 
mittees indicate on what a broad iront 
progress has been and is being made. 

I am happy to report to you, however, 
that the progress made has found a finan 


have outrun our 


cial policy adequate to sustain it. In the 
first year, we saved approximately $23,- 
000 from our budget. We knew that as 
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increasing organization was affected and 
increasing progress achieved, the cost ne- 
cessarily would be progressive and would 
not be level for the three-year period of 
the commitments. 

For example, during a substantial part 
of the first fiscal year of the Institute 
Plan Fund, which began February 1, 1923, 
the Bureau of Practical Research was al- 
most without expense since it did not find 
the right available man the committee 
wanted until September 1, 1923; and the 
Bureau of Scientific Research, while it 
had some expense, had no ——— sal- 
ary in its expense until February 1924. 
Consequently, our expenses during im first 
fiscal year were only $26,000 as compared 
with a budget of $50,000. 


Still Have a Surplus. 


This year the work has gone forward 
very rapidly and with very broad scope. 
A complete educational unit is being op- 
erated. But we still expect to and must 
close the year with a surplus saved from 
the current budget if the growth in the 
educational work is to be sustained. 

We budgeted expenses for this fiscal 
year, beginning February Ist, 1924, on a 
basis just under $64,000. The amount pro 
rata on that estimated basis for the eight 
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inonths ending September 30, 
have been $42,000. a 
expended was ‘$32,000 

Several thousand dollars 
however, will be added to that amount 
when the bill for the Institute of Meat 
Packing for the last quarter ending Sep 
tember 30, is received. But we probabls 
shall close the fiscal year with a saving 
over the budget for the year and with a 
surplus of funds from the first fiscal year 
that was not wholly budgeted this year. 

While this is very satisfactory to date, 
it is apparent that the closest economy 
will have to be exercised in order that 
we may meet the expenses of the nexi 
fiscal year. A saving in the budget for 
this year is absolutely indicated to be 
advisable. We shall have more day 
courses to provide for, since the four-year 
residence course for young men intend- 
ing to enter the industry is just getting 
under way. 

Wonderful results have been achieved, 
and it is with the desire that these results 
and the prospective growth may be fuliy 
sustained that I recommend that each 
bureau be asked to exercise the closest 
economy and to show the greatest pos- 
sible saving under its budget at the end 
of the fiscal year, January 31, 

I think it is a very wholesome situation 
when growth can be soundly progressive 
and when the compelling reason fer 
economy is the expansion that represents 
achievement. I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am asked 
by the President to announce that the 
meeting of the Executive Committee will 
be held tomorrow afternoon instead of 
this afternoon after the session. 


What Has Been Gained, and 
What is Still Needed 


By Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman, Insti- 
tute Plan Commission. 

I am asked to talk on what has been 
gained, and what is still needed, and it 
seems to me that it would be an attack 
upon your intelligence after these outlines 
of the activities of the plan, to undertake 
to outline to you what has been gained. 
It may be permissible for me to touch 
roughly the high spots, with reference to 
the work of the plan. The hour is late, 
and I am going to take but a very few 
minutes of your time. 

I would like to emphasize what Mr. 
Meeker touched on, the idea, or the fact 
that the Institute Plan was only authorized 
two years ago in this room. That was the 
first time that the Institute authorized 
progress under the plan—only two years 


ago. 

At that time the sum, as Mr. Meeker 
has outlined, of $150,000 was provided, 
covering a period of three years, and as 
he has said, the operations have kept 
within that sum. If you will compare 
that sum, as Mr. Woods undertook to 
compare it this morning, or make some 
comparisons with it on a basis, if you 
will remember, of the volume of business, 
or make any other sort of comparison, you 
will find it is a trifle for this great in- 
dustry to be spending on this great work. 

Extending the Work. 

Now, the Institute Plan was originated 
because we felt at that time that with the 
funds available in the Institute itself, w« 
had gone about as far as we could go 
with the work, for the dues we were re- 
ceiving, and we had to find a way to ex- 
tend the work. We found that a way 
could be found, and that the work could 
be extended. We developed the Institute 
Plan, which has. been talked of so much 
here this afternoon, of three bureaus, two 
years ago, after the authorization of the 
adoption of the Plan, and after the collec- 
tion of the fund which made it possible 
for the Plan to make progress, which was 
in February of 1923. A little over a year 
ago, work was immediately started on the 
organization of the bureaus, and the three 


1924, 
amount 
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actually 


additional, 
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bureaus that have been referred to here 
today started to work. What they have 
done you have had a pretty good idea 
from these men. 

The educational work, as Mr. Meeker 
stated, reached far beyond our expectation 
in so short a time. I think you men will 
appreciate that. 

The work of the scientific research de- 
partment has gotten a wonderful start. 
Often when I hear people talk about may- 
be doing a little too much of the scien- 
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tific work, I wonder just what they fig- 
ured that the word “scientific” means. | 
think the word “scientific” does not well 
describe it. If I may be permitted to 


inject a word, I would like to substitutc 
“intelligent work.” That is the way | 
look upon the work that is being done 


various scientific research labora- 
tories, intelligent work that this great 
industry must undertake if it is going 
to keep pace with the progress of the 


by the 


world. 
Science to Rule Industry. 
There isn’t any question but what 
science is going to rule the packing in- 
dustry just as sure as it does rule and 


is going to rule other large industries in 
the future. The sooner we recognize that 
fact, the sooner we will get down to hard 
pan and back up this work thoroughly, 
energetically and enthusiastically. 


The Department of Practical Research 
there can be no question about. That is 


satisfying everybodv, they are doing a 
wonderful work. The three bureaus have 
accomplished so much more than any of 
us hoped for that I think we ought to 
feel pretty well satisfied with the work 
done in so short a time. 

I am not going to undertake to describe 
jurther to you what has been accom- 
plished. I am asked to talk about what 
is still to be accomplished, but I think 
you are as well able today to stretch your 
imagination a little, and cover the field 
as I would be able to express it. 

Sorting Out the Eighth-Graders. 

And there is a lot of work to be done. 
We have just gotten a good start, and I 
hope none of us feel that we have ac- 
complished too much. I certainly do not. 
Even if I do feel that we have made head- 
way and good headway, none of us can 
be satisfied with what has been accom- 


plished. The field is a mass. Every 
speaker here touched on new fields to de- 
velop. 


Dean Filbey talked about the eighth- 
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grade pupils. They must be sought out 
in time, that is the pupils of the eighth 
grade standard. They must be sought 
out, and we must ultimately find a way 
to teach them. We are reaching the fel- 
lows today of the collegiate training, and 
giving the collegiate courses, but we must 
find the other fellows, and we must find 
a way in the future to spread this work 
out through institutions, as we have spread 
it out with the University of Chicago, in 
other localities. 

There is no reason why this’ work 
should not be carried on there just as it 
is being carried on in Chicago, and in my 
opinion will be carried on ultimately. 
These college courses nobody need be 
afraid of. We need not be afraid if we 
send our sons to the University of Chi- 
cago to take this course. They will get 
every advantage that they will get in any 
science course or in any business course, 
through these courses. 

They will get the preparatory work of 
the University just the same as if they 
were taking a purely arts course, and they 
will be finished with the course in pack- 
ing that will equip them for our business, 
and they lose nothing by taking that 
course. The materials used will be ma- 
terials furnished by the packing industry. 
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Why not use the materials for the pack- 
ing industry, as well as any other branch 
of industry for business courses or science 
courses, or any other kind of courses? 
Why not use the materials that we have 
available, and use the laboratory of the 
Union Stock Yards, those great packing 
plants, to their full advantage. 


Plants as Laboratories. 


There are no such laboratories in the 
world for re search work as those great in- 
dustrial plants in the Union Stock Yards 
in Chicago, in any line of business, ] 
care not whether it is in the handling of 
meat-products, or whether it is account- 
ing, or whether it is engineering or what 
it may be, the materials may be gathered 
there and used just as well as they may 
be gathered in any industry in this 
country. 

I do not want to close without express- 
ing on the part of the officers and all 
connected with the Plan their very great 
appreciation of the co-operation of the 
University of Chicago. Had it not been 
as was said here, for that support and 
co-operation on the part of the University 
of Chicago, we would not have made prog- 
ress; our progress would have been much 
delayed, and much slower. That co-op- 
eration has been whole-hearted and help- 
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ful, and it is genuinely appreciated by 
all of us in the industry. 

There are many ways that we packers, 
and the packers generally, have been will- 
ing to spend some money, and I just want 
to touch on this point. I am not going 
to make a touch, but I want to touch on 
the point. 

Spend Money on the Industry. 

Packers spend money, and many pack- 
ers all over the country are subscribing 
to all kinds of helpful undertakings and 
constructive work, and I think there is 
going to open up in this field an oppor- 
tunity for the packers to spend some of 
their money on this great industry that 
they have done so much to build up, and 
the industry that their fathers helped to 
build up. I think there is going to be 
that opportunity for the men in this in- 
dustry to follow the lead of some of the 
men who have already started in fellow- 
ship, and in other ways, and that is a way 
to put this work on a firm, secure basis. 

It is not right that it should be jeopard- 
ized by the thought that it is financed only 
on a three-year basis. It should be made 
permanent, and no better or no greater 
work can be done on the part of any 
packer than to support it with their finan- 
ces and support it liberally. I am sure 
that many of the packers will find it con- 
venient to do that, and make these differ- 
ent branches of this work permanent and 
secure, and relieve those who are respon- 
sible for the execution of them of the 
worry and concern about raising the nec- 
essary funds. 

A Necessary Work. 

good start. The work is too 
too necessary, for us to speak 
f it or treat it lightly. We cannot fall 
short of giving it 100 per cent support 
in the future. We must keep astride of 
the progress that other lines of industry 


It has a 
uportant, 
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are making, and we are not doing jus- 
tice to ourselves or to our sons, or to 
those who come after us in this indus- 
try, if we do not give it 100 per cent 
support and back it up with our funds. 

I am not going to speak further on the 
subject. I think you men appreciate the 
importance of this work just as much as 
I do, and I think you men are going to 
back it just as enthusiastically as I am. 

We will now adjourn, unless some of 
you have something further to add. 

Whereupon, the second general conven- 
tion session adjourned to Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 21, 1924, at ten a. m. 
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THIRD SESSION 


Tuesday, October 21, 1924, 10:0¢ A. M. 

Vice-president John J. Felin presiding. 
Chairman Felin called the Convention to 
order at 10:45 a. m. 


CHAIRMAN FELIN: In the third gen- 
ral convention session, presentation of 
plan, by Dr. Eagle, is the first thing on 
the program. 


Presentation of Plan 


By Dr. R. F. Eagle, Chairman 
Program Committee. 


he Program Committee each year finds 
t rather difficult to construct a program 
that is going to especially appeal to the 
perating end of the business. When 1 
speak of the operating end, 1 speak of it 
in a broader way than just plant opera- 
tions covering such subjects as statistics, 
accountancy, distribution, and so forth. 
So this year we thought of a little plan 
that we want to present for the informa- 
tion of the delegates, and hope that per- 
laps we will be able to get support enough 
to put the plan over in the future. 

Many of you heard the very instructive 
iddress of Mr. Harding, giving in detail 
the splendid progress that has been made 
by the committee and Bureau of Practical 
Research in recording certain fundamen- 
tals relative to plant operations, especially 
referring to pork operations. 


Committee Has a New Plan. 


Che Program Committee has in mind 
the development of a pian in connection 
with the convention that will carry this 
plan of recording facts a little bit further, 
leaving it entirely to Institute committees. 
We feel that in building the archives of 
the Institute, and building reliable infor- 
mation for the guidance of students and in- 
structors in the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ng, that the interchange of thought, as 
brought out in the discussion in these vari- 
us conventions should be noted. And 
thereby the various institutions I just men- 
tioned will have the advantage of obtain- 
ng not only the thought of their active 
ommittees in the Institute, but also the 
thoughts of many of the delegates attend- 
ing the convention. 

Now, as far as we have gone I think 
most every one will agree that the prog- 
ress has been splendid; but the Prograin 
Committee has noted that from year to 
year to a certain extent our programs are 
constructed on a hit or miss basis. We 
detail a certain program and then we find 
it impossible to get men who will present 
the subjects. 

| have served on the Program Commit- 
tee now for about five years. Every pro- 
gram is not any more like the original 
than night is like day. So if we can ar- 
range future conventions on the basis of 
a Plant Operations Day, which the day 
will be set aside for, and carefully give 
iull consideration to some aspects ot 
plant operations, we feel that we are go- 
ing to have a little stronger appeal to the 
membership. In addition to the splendid 
programs that have been given in the 
past, we are going to get the mem- 
be rship a little more interested, and as a 
result, from those discussions, both the 
Institute and the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing will benefit. 


Building a Program. 


Che idea then would be to construct the 
program of the plant operations day on 
the basis of first taking some particular 
subject or subjects. Instead of starting 
over in what we might say the back end of 
the subjects. we will start at the basic 
operation with a view of carrying through 
from year to year further consideration 
of that subject. 

For instance, if the Scientific Research 
Committee would present here today a 
discussion on joint souring, you would not 
hear anything more about joint souring, 
‘xcept the progress that has been noted 
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from year to year, and if you want to 
know what had been presented in joint 
souring, then the records of the Institute 
will be available to any member. 

We feel in this way we will cut out a 
re-hashing of these subjects from time to 
time, and develop on a more progressive 
plan, or practically writing the entire story 
in book-form, through the Packinghouse 
Operations Day of the Annual Conven- 
tions. 


A Far-Seeing Program. 


Now, this cannot be accomplished in one 
or two years. The program contemplates 
that possibly it will require ten years, but 
in all this time we are having a program 
that is more interesting and instructive, 
yet building up or building for the Insti- 
tute, and the Institute of Meat Packing, 
some real literature in connection with 
the fundamentals of plant or packing op- 
erations. 

The committee strongly recommends 
that future program committees give this 
matter full consideration, and, further, that 
a committee be appointed by the Institute 
to start setting up in chart form the vari- 
ous divisions of the business, so that we 
can concentrate from time to time on cer- 
tain divisions without stopping here and 
there and getting up hit and miss _ pro- 
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grams. Start with the basic operation, 
carry through, no repetition, but reporting 
progress from year to year. (Applause.) 
CHAIRMAN FELIN: Survey of Ex- 
port Expectations, by R. E. Chapman. 


Survey of Export Expectations 
of 1925 


By R. E. Chapman, Secretary, American 
Provision Export Company. 

I must of necessity confine my remarks 
on what we may look for in the export 
field for 1925 to continental Europe, and 
perhaps the best way to approach that 
would be by countries. 

The national life of Europe as a whole 
was very much altered by the war. It be- 
came more industrialized and much more 
dependent upon outside food. Our coun- 
try had a different experience. We in- 
creased our food production, as well as 
our industrial production. 


Conditions in Finland. 

On the north we have Finland. That 
little country is a good regular buyer, is 
much more commercialized and their ex- 
ports are on the make, and we look for a 
good, regular steady business. The Finns 
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recognize a contract and live up to it, 
and they have very little trade difficulty. 

The same general impetus to manu- 
facturing was felt in Sweden. They have 
long been and still are good large buyers 
of dry salt clears, but they have refused 
to follow the present advance. They are, 
however, inquiring for 1925. If these pres- 
ent high levels continue we are not hope- 
ful of a very large business in Sweden 
until prices seek somewhat lower levels. 

The same practically applies to Norway. 
Norway takes a surprising lot of short 
clear backs, rib bellies, neutral lard, for a 
a little country. The Norwegians have 
given us the least difficulty in regard to 
complaints and reductions and what we 
call skins, but they will not pay our pres- 
ent prices, and as far as we are concerned, 
we are doing practically no business. If 
they hold true during 1925, we are a little 
fearful. 

Danes Good Buyers. 

Then we come to Copenhagen or Den- 
mark. We hear a good deal in this coun- 
try about the Danes in English markets. 
Notwithstanding that, they are good regu- 
lar buyers of our lard, some neutral, fat- 
backs, which they consume, and also ex- 
port. ‘They are pretty close buyers and 
they will not pay our present prices, but if 
we should seek some recession I think we 
can look for a fairly representative busi- 
ness for Denmark. 

The same applies to Holland. Holland 
in 1913 took 43 million pounds of lard 
ae this country. A good proportion of 

of course, went into Germany. In 1923, 
te took 108 million pounds. Affairs in 
Holland are closely hooked up with Ger- 
many. Holland itself consumes very little 
lard, but will buy heavy fat backs if they 
can get them. Just at present we haven't 
sot any, and I don’t know when we are 
going to get any. 

The same applies to Belgium. It is sur- 
prising the amount of lard these little 
countries will take. In 1923 they took 25 
million pounds of meat, and 70 million 
pounds of lard, and they are going along 
about that same scale. 

This little country is very highly indus- 
tralized; it is practically one big work- 
shop and the relative portion of pro- 
ducers and consumers is favorable to us. 

As Germany prospers and the Ruhr gets 
going, you will see good business in Bel- 
gium via Antwerp. 3elgium itself con- 
sumes a surprising quantity of S. P. pic- 
nics, preferably six-six, pork backs, which 
they put up pretty fancy. 

Lard in France. 


France and other Latin countries pre- 
fer olive oil but when olive oil gets so 
high they turn to lard. 

We have seen a gradual decrease of 
business in the past six months by reason 
of the exchange, the franc going down to 
19 to a dollar, which makes it 17% cents 
cash lard. It takes a lot of francs to buy 
it, and the French are fighting shy of it. 

The war introduced our lard into France, 
and all of Alsace-Lorraine, which France 
obtained during the war, is very highly 
industrialized. They are going along very 
well, and if, as we all hope, this Dawes 
plan improves the situation in Europe, I 
look for a fairly representative business in 


France, providing the exchange goes 
along. This morning’s paper says that 


Morgan is prepared to loan France 250 
niillion, which will probably help. 


Situation in Germany. 


Now we come to Germany, which is 
the nubbin and crux of the whole situa- 
tion, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Aus- 
tria. In 1913, Germany took 161 million 
pounds of lard, in 1923 they took 106 mil- 
lion pounds of meat, and about 445 million 
pounds of lard. Since the Armistice we 


have had periods of very excessive activity, 
and we have had the opposite. 

For the first six months of this year, 
Germany 


alone, not Czecho-Slovakia or 
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Austria, has taken 31 million pounds of 
meat, and 154 million pounds of lard. We 
all know that the Dawes plan has been 
approved and worked out. The Dawes 
report, among other things, stated that 
the industrial phase of German national 
life has been enlarged and perfected far 
ahead of that existing in 1923. At that 
time Germany was known as the work- 
shop of the world. The Dawes report 
says the railroad facilities are the greatest 
in the world. I have been up in the Ruhr, 
and it is like Gary, Indiana, magnified a 
good many times. 

Now, as my people look at it, the only 
way Germany can pay the reparations is 
by the sale of manufactured articles. They 
have the facilities. The Dawes plan pro- 
vides the money, or provides the means 
of credit, the import of raw material. 

No Eight-Hour Day. 

While they have the eight-hour law in 
Germany, it does not mean anything. 
They are working 10 to 12 hours as they 
did before. 

Now we reason that with this immense 
plant and the ability of these manufac- 
turers to import cotton and wool, copper 
and all kinds of raw material, they will go 
ahead as never before, which will reduce 
the percentage of producers of food and 
increase the consumers of food. As we 
look at it, these large plants will need a 
greatly augmented and increased force. 
We think that when our production of 
pork products comes back, as it is bound 
to come, we will see very nice business, 
regular and steady, day in and day out. 

For 1925, we look for a decrease in ton- 
nage, but an increase in dollar value. We 
will have a seller’s market with all that 
that implies. 

The most difficult thing that we antici- 
pate for 1925 is to find the stuff. There 
will not be any trouble to sell it. We are 
optimistic in our views. I thank you. 
( Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN FELIN: Gentlemen, we 
now have a ten-minute discussion from the 
floor, and we will be glad to hear from 
you. Does anybody wish to discuss any 
phase of the matter Mr. Chapman has 
touched on? 


Question From the Floor. 

MR. WELHENER: IL have just been 
wondering how Mr. Chapman came to the 
conclusion that the volume in 1925 would 
be less than it has been before and how 


he accounts for any decrease in tonnage, 
rather than an improvement? 
CHAIRMAN FELIN: Will Mr. Chap- 


man answer that, 

(No response.) 
CHAIRMAN FELIN: Is there anyone 

else who wishes to speak on the matter? 


PRESIDENT HERRICK: 


or has he left the room? 


Perhaps | 


might say at this time Mr. Chairman, 
that there was a possibility, while the 
Reichstag was in session, of their re-en- 


acting the old pre-war prohibition against 
American meats. 

I imagine you have all gotten more or 
less of that in your bulletins; and perhaps 
from those bulletins you have gathered 
the inference that the situation was not at 
- serious, but we considered it very ee 

to deny us that market, especially at < 
aoe when we had a tremendous cts 
as you know. 


No Action Taken. 


In this particular case we got our finan- 
cial friends at work. We took it up with 
the International Bankers, the large banks 
in Chicago and New York volunteering to 
help us, and they made representations to 


the financial interests of Germany so that 
the Reichstag adjourned without taking 
any action, without giving it any consid- 
eration at all. In other words, it was 
abandoned. 

It was purely a political move. They 
were attempting to do something to 


placate favor with 
ments over ‘there, 
it drop. 


the agricultural ele- 
so they just quietly let 
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The prohibition would probably not 
have included lard, because lard was not 
included in pre-war days, but it would 


have included meats and all of the other 
products that we are interested in export- 


ing. I thought perhaps a word of explana- 
tion here would clarify in your minds 
what we have been trying to tell you in 


our bulletins. 

CHAIRMAN FELIN: 
else wish to be heard? 
on to the next subject. 

MR. WOODS: I would like to ask Mr. 
Wellner if he would not repeat his com- 
ments. I was very much interested in it, 
but did not quite catch the full point that 
he made. 

MR. WELHENER: 
ply this: I was interested in learning by 
what deductions Mr. Chapman reaches 
the conclusion that the tonnage in 1925 
would be less. 

CHAIRMAN 


here? 


Does anyone 
If not, we will go 


My point was sim- 


FELIN: 
(No response.) 


Is Mr. Chapman 


CHAIRMAN FELIN: 
program is 


The next paper 
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Forecast of Future Livestock 
Market Conditions 


By E. N. Wentworth, Chairman, Com- 
mittee to Confer With Livestock 


Producers. 
I really feel that I am in a rather im- 
portant position here, trying to predict 


what is going to happen in the next twelve 
months. I have been very careful not to 
put it on paper, and I hope that none of 
you will remember what I say, then there 
will be no chance to check up on me be- 


cause it is as insecure a thing as a person 
can do. 
However, I shall not try to make any 


points very definitely, but instead to point 
out a few of the trends in livestock produc- 
tion, and a few of the trends, so far as 
that is concerned, in the demand for live- 
stock preduct which I think are worthy of 
note at the present time. 

Fewer Hogs and Cattle. 

We have just entered a period which 
differs from anything else since the war, 
in that we have faced reducing produc- 
tion in the two principal sources of raw 
materials for our industry. We face re- 
ducing production of hogs and of cattle. 
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Of course, the reduction in swine has 
been particularly marked during the year. 
We have not felt the reduction in cattle 
quite as noticeably, and yet there is every 
evidence that back in the country and out 
on the 1ange, such a reduction in produc- 
tion is developing. 

Taking up, however, the three classes oi 
livestock in which we are interested, | 
think that the first situation to discuss, 
because perhaps it is the least important 
to us, in the situation in sheep and lambs 

Earlier in the season there was a very 
heavy production of native lambs an- 
nounced, and a great many of us who wer¢ 
following the market, felt that there might 
be a drop in lamb prices, or sheep prices 
to a lower plane. This was also accen- 
tuated by the fact that the wool market 
was none too good from the producer's 
standpoint, at least, during the last sum- 
mer season. As a result, we did not ex- 
pect the lamb market to hold the position 
quite as it does today. 


Depending on Early Runs. 


The first factor that affected it is that 
the heavy native lamb production which 
was predicted, failed to materialize; and 
during the fail trade, we not only have 
had to depend very largely, perhaps even 
more definitely than normal, on the early 
runs. There have been times frequent!) 
when the packer buyers have had to go 
into the types of feeder lambs in order to 
meet their selling demand. 

This furthermore has been in the face 
of the fact that there will be at the present 
rate, approximately three-quarters ‘of a 
million more lambs on the market up to 
the end of December than there were a 
year ago. 


Taking Light Lambs to Feed. 


On the general situation from a breed- 
ing standpoint, and as it will affect next 
season’s marketings in this connection, | 
wish to call attention to two factors. 
First, in the face of the experience of the 
past two years or three years, there is a 
bigger influence than ever before among 
the feeder buyers to take only lighter 
lambs. 

Two years ago the lamb feeders, as you 
will remember, made practically no dis- 
tinction between the heavy lambs and the 
middle and lighter weight lambs in their 
prices, and they suffered very severe losses 
through carrying the heavier feeding lambs 
through to weights beyond which the mar- 
ket could handle. 

As a result, there was definite reaction 
from it. Last year the heavy lambs did 
fairly well, but the lesson of two years 
ago has not been forgotten. 

In general the class of lambs that have 
been going back to the country, taking all 
the markets as a whole, has been very 
definitely on the lighter side, and anything 
with weight at all has been sold for 
slaughter immediately. As a result of this, 

ve can expect that the quality of lambs, 
and the character of lambs that will run 
from January through March and on up 
to the time that the spring lambs begin 
to come, will be of a rather lighter charac- 
ter, and perhaps better suited to our trade 
requirements than they have been for the 
past two years. 


Prospects of Increased Production. 


The outlet for breeding ewes and the 
prospects for increased production fo: 
next year, are not particularly strong. 
This has been effected more largely by the 
feed situation, though, than by the situa- 
tion inside of the chief industry itself; and 
as a result of shortage of corn, which 
feeders are going to have to face during 
this coming season. I think we may ex- 
pect that the sheep market and the lainb 


market will stay somewhere near th: 
same level next year as that of this 
vear. A great deal will depend on whether 


there is a continuation of the drought con- 
ditions west of the mountains. 

At the present time this condition seems 
to be alleviated, but what will happen dur- 
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ine next spring and summer no one is in 
position to say. The cattle situation is 
decidedly the worst of all the. situations 
in production of our raw materials. Prac- 
lly all agricultural products have come 
iter their pre-war basis, in fact, I know 
© exception but cattle 
Cattle in Bad Shape. 
attle are really in a serious condition. 
iring the last year those of you who are 
uliar with the southwest, know how 
iously the drouth affected production 
there. You know something of the fact 
it the closing up of the work of the War 
nance Board has not only thrown a lot 

southwest cattle onto the market at a 
tune when they had no flesh on them, but 

so at a time when there has been a 
remendously reduced feeder demand. 

Che best figures available indicate that 
only about 52 per cent as many cattle 
re in the corn belt feed lots this year, 
it this time, as there were a year ago, and 
the prospects of further movement at least, 
n terms ef producing finished cattle, are 
not nearly so good as they were a year 
ago. 

The bulk of the cattle that have gone 
into the feed lots this year and on corn 
belt farms, have been cows and heifers. 
here will probably be a greater shortage 
of steer beef this year than we have faced 
it any time since the war; and when I say 
steer beef, I refer, of course, to the prime 
steer beef. 

Look for More Cow Beef. 


On the other hand, there may be a 
better quality of cow beef, and heifer beei, 
largely depending, of course, on what can 
ve done in getting the roughage and the 
soft corn into the animals before the bulk 
ot the good is gone from it. 

The foot-and-mouth outbreaks of course, 
have affected rather scriously the market 
ing of cattle, as well, in that they have 
tended to make the market spotty, and we 
have had as great day to day fluctuations 
this year, in spite of all the cducation and 


all the information sent out, as to the 
damage done by heavy runs, as we 
we have had for two or three years 


hack, particularly in the range cattle 
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I may say that in spite of these condi- 
tions, however, which have forced the 
southwest cattle on the market, the tctal 
volume of range cattle this year will be 
something like a half million less than a 
year ago. This includes the products of 
all ranges, not just of the northwest range, 
as we usually think of it, but of all ranges 
—about a half million less than a year ago. 

Producers Blame Packers. 


I may say that there is an attitude on 
the part of the producers to blame the 
packers for the price situation on range 
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cattle. I do not say it is justified at all, 
but their claim is that the price which we 
get for grass beef is simply offered as 
an alibi, and it is not developed in fact. 
They do not see any difference in the price 
for grass beef in their own markets, and 
they have no source of information for 
conditions on the beef market, New York, 
Boston and Vhiladelphia, for the discrim- 
ination against grass beef, which is found 
there regularly at all times, but particu- 
larly accentuated at the time of year when 
the range cattle come to market. 

The Swine Situation. 

In the swine we have had a very severe 
drop in marketing. Swine and corn as 
you know, always run more or less in 
circles. The big corn crop; such as we 
had two years ago and three years ago, 
all tended to expand swine breeding and 
swine operations. As a result, last year 
we had the heaviest slaughter of swine on 
record in the United States—81 million 
head; 14 miliion more than any previ 
ous record. 

The demand for feed simply for finish- 
ing these hogs and getting them on the 
tuarket, was sufficient so that corn prices 
began to raise even before last year’s crop 
was in. They raised to a point in the 
spring where the producer could no longer 
afford to feed his corn, but if he had 
corn on hand, he could much better afford 
to sell it. 

As a result we had a pronounced liquida- 
tion of hogs, and while there were heavy 
receipts in January and February, much 
heavier in 1923, the receipts began to drop 
off.and by the middle of September the 
receipts of the country had definitely 
dropped behind 1923, from the middle of 
September on until the end of the year. 

There-is no question but what there will 
be over the country as a whole, a very 
definite drop below that of a year ago. 

The government estimate points out 
that there will probably be somewhere in 
the vicinity of 15 to 20 per cent between 
now and the first of the year, and about 
a 20 per cent decrease during the com- 
ing winter, as compared to last winter, 
especially from the corn belt states. 

Corn-Hog Cycle Interrupted. 

If the corn-hog cycle which I have re 
ferred to, that is, the fact that the rise 
of corn prices causes a diminishing in the 
number of hogs, or a liquidation of hogs— 
if that followed its normal tendency, we 
would expect that beginning with the 
spring crop there would be a tendency to 
expansion again. However, this is frus- 
trated very definitely by the fact that the 
corn crop is such a failure this year. 

I was looking over the last government 
report just recently, and I find that of the 
corn belt states, starting with Ohio, go- 
ing through Indiana and Illinois and Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota, that the 
average of those states is approximately 
25 per cent below normal in corn produc- 
tion. Nebraska is slightly below normal 
and only Kansas of all the corn belt states 
is definitely above the average in corn pro- 
duction. Kansas is approximately 6% per 
cent above normal. 

So you can see there is a very definite 
shortage “of corn in terms of livestock 
available to which it shall be fed. And 
we may expect this to be regulated, not 
only in the number of cattle and hogs that 
we get next year, but also to be regulated 
materially in the quality of them. 

Some Factors in the Situation. 


Now, in closing I want to review just 
briefly some of the factors in the demand 
situation, because while I have pointed out 
a shortage of raw material, perhaps with 
the operation of industry during the com- 
ing year, there are certain factors of de- 
mand for live stock products, that I think 
are just as important of consideration as 
the supply matters themselves. 

First of all, I think we have one very 
bullish factor from the .viewpoint of our 
industry in the general improvement in 
the agricultural situation. Taking the 1913 
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dollar as the base, at the present time the 
agricultural dollar is worth about 90 cents; 
whereas during the two or three years that 
we have just passed, it has fluctuated be- 
tween 65 and 75 cents. 

In other words, agriculture is far better 
off this year than it has been at any other 
time since the close of the war. This will 
bring about—it is bound to bring about 
during the year 1925—undoubtedly better 
business conditions for all classes of in- 
dustry because we are in a better balance 
between production and manufacture of 
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iood supplies, and so forth, than we have 
been at any time since 1920 or since 1919. 


Liquidating Past Debts. 


The cotton belt and the wheat belt very 
definitely have come back, and there is a 
tendency towards liquidation of past 
debts. 

I have talked with numbers of bankers 
throughout these regions, who tell me they 
have been actually surprised at receiving 
payments, of actually having debts liqui- 
dated, which they never expected to re- 
ceive a cent on. 

All of this is going to have, as the 
months go by, a very salutary effect on the 
stability of our own industry. We realiy 
have this year the finest harvest that we 
have had in five years, not due to the vol- 
ume of the product, but due to the balance 
between the different elements that go to 
imake up our harvest; that is, the balance 
between corn and tobacco and cotton and 
wheat— and so on. Of course, corn is a 
little short normally, but taking the bal- 
ance all the way through, we are much bet- 
ter fixed than-we have been at any previ- 
ous time. 

Industrial Situation Not So Good. 

The industrial situation, of course, is not 
quite so favorable as the agricultural situa- 
tion. However, I think if we summarize 
it, we find in general it is more than hold- 
ing its own. 

Automobile production is decreasing 
slightly. It is coming more into a con- 
dition of stability, I think we can say. 

Coal and steel both have been in a posi- 
tion where they could very easily over- 
produce ever since the war. Their rate 
of production is geared up to such a point 
that at any favorable influence in their 
market, they can swamp their own mar- 
ket in a very short time. As a result I 
think both coal and steel are no longer as 
good an index of industrial activity and 
industrial prosperity as we have consid- 
ered them to be in the past. 
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I do not know how long it is going to 
take to work out their rate of production, 
so that it nearly coincides with the rate of 
consumption, but the way matters stand 
at present, I think there is no question 
but what they are no longer indicative of 
industrial conditions in general. 

Those people who have looked back and 
have a sort of feeling from the spotty con- 
dition in these two industries, that indus- 
trial conditions are not on a good basis, 
I think are placing too much weight on 
those two fundamental industries. 


Ore Products in Fair Shape. 


Ore, of course, has not been in as good 
shape as it might be, although it has 
simply run in much the same position as 
the others. 

The oil industry is so organized that it 
takes only a short time to fill up ali of 
the reserves. I mean by that, to fill up all 
the reserve capacity of all the middle men 
to the seiling of oil, all of the retail out- 
lets and all of the storage tanks, and so 
on. 

And so we find that the whole industry 
in the same way has been spotty again, 
due to its ability to over-produce on the 
slightest pretext of a favorable market. 

Now, | could refer to the other two 
principal industries, which are not in as 
good shape as they might be. I think we 
could refer to cotton and woolen manu- 
facturers, but I do not believe there is any 
need of analy zing those. Those, I might 
say, are the industries to which people 
point when they try to suggest that con- 
ditions are not as favorable for the com- 
ing year as they should be. 


Improvement in Cotton Industry. 


On the other hand, if we look at the 
elements of strength we find that there is 
an improvement in the cotton industry. 
This improvement at present is only slight 
but it is due to the fact that storage of 
cotton supplies and cotton goods is dimin- 
ishing very rapidly, and the prospects for 
resumption of activity in the cotton mills 
are very favorable indeed. 

The shoe industry, too, is picking up, 
based largely on refixed wage levels and 
new costs of production, which will en- 
able them to operate during the coming 
vear. 


Bank clearings for the last six months 


have been away ahead of last year and 
away ahead of any previous record. 
Loadings of railroad cars, except for 


coal, have been increased aiso, and it has 
been especiaily marked in the loadings oi 
merchandise and in the loadings of less 
than carload lots, both of which are estab 
lishing new records, and which are con 
sidered very indicative of consumptiv« 
power. Loadings of merchandise particu- 
larly indicate the rate at which goods arc 
going into consumption, the rate at which 
money is being spent and the buying 
power of the individual citizen. 

Finally, I think that the recovery in the 
European situation, and particularly Euro- 
pean industrial recovery, presages an in- 
creased amount of trade, which will be a 
considerable help to us. 

No Feeling of Security. 

Yet in spite of all these favorable fac- 
tors, | think there is not the feeling of 
security among business men that there 
should be. I think that this is based, how- 
ever not on anything in the immediate in- 
dustrial situation, but is based on the 
political outlook or the political situation, 
at least. 

It is well-known, of course, that the year 
of presidential election is an unfavorable 
year for business, due to the element oi 
uncertainty, but it seems during this year 
we are more upset than normally, due to 
the rise in the so-called radical parties, the 
rise in the radical power throughout the 
United States. Until the question as to 
the exact strength of the radical. move- 
ment is settled at the polls in November, 
1 do not believe we can expect a greai 
deal further development of stability in 
industry; but of course with the answer 
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to that question, then there will be some- 
thing more definite to go ahead with. 

Should the election ie thrown into Con- 
gress, I think that ali the favorable signs 
of industrial improvement will disappear 
immediately and we will enter into a 
period of industrial stagnation that will 
reaily be very serious, not only for our 
industry, but for all industries as well. 
The element of uncertainty in the political 
situation must be gotten rid of before a 
further degree of stability can develop. 

The development of the bloc situation 
of course is really one of the most seri- 
ous factors which we face, and I do not 
believe the election will rid us of that 
situation. When our people tend to be 
represented by classes instead of by com- 
munities; when our representatives in 
Congress tend to treat a certain group in 
their constituency as the ones that they 
shall represent, rather than their own com- 
munity and the development of their own 
community, we have removed from our 
political organization and our governmen- 
tal organization, the foundations which 
create business stability. 


The Bloc Movement. 


The development of the bloc movement 
in American politics is significant from a 
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business standpoint, because it really re 
moves the prop from under business de- 
velopment and constructive business ad- 
vance which was written into our form of 
government in a provisional plan in the 
Constitution. If this bloc movement de- 
velops further, we are certain to see more 
and more difficult times for business and 
for commerce, and a greater degree con- 
stantly of instability in our own business 
development and our own business future. 

I do not intend to discuss the foreign 
situation because we want others here to 
appear on the program, but there is just 
one thing in connection with the foreign 
situation that I should like to mention. | 
had an opportunity to observe the situa- 


tion at first-hand this summer. 
The Situation Abroad. 
I was abroad about two months, and | 


that-I do not feel in our industry, 
at least, we will see any immediate effect, 
any improved effect at least of the put- 
ting into operation of the Dawes Plan. 
That is not because I do not believe it is 
a good plan, but the feeling that I have 
is that the only Way in which we can get 
increased business out of Europe is 
through an increase in Europe’s purchas- 
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ing power. While the Dawes plan will 
tend to stability, while it is going to give 
greater value to European money, while 
it is going to give greater certainty of a 
return, and makes it less of a speculative 
venture for us in engaging in European 
business, it will only be after the Dawes 
Plan has been in operation for a year or 
two or perhaps longer, that we can get a 
definite increase of European buying 
power. 

As a matter of fact, the individual pur- 
chasing power in Germany, in Hoiland, in 
many of the central European countries, 
is at such a low level, that the increase in 
stability means ‘practically nothing to us. 
We may be able to operate on a slightly 
narrower margin, and in so far as we can 
export on that slightly narrower margin, 
we may gain from it. But as far as a dis- 
tinct rise in European price levels is con- 
cerned, I do not think we will feel much 
effect of it, particularly in the face of the 
fact we will have in 1925 a much lessened 
volume of hog products, and a much less- 
ened amount of corn to put into livestock 
all the way through to prepare suitable ex- 
port products. 

I do not mean to give the impression 
that I am pessimistic on this, because I 
am not. All I want to point out is, I do 
not believe there will be the immediate 
effect of it that a great many people have 
anticipated, and I also do not believe that 
we will feel that effect as much as we 
would normally, because we cannot help 
but have higher price levels on livestock 
during the coming year. 

If there are any questions, and I under- 
stand this is supposed to be a forum, I 
shall be glad to answer them. I will not 
guarantee to answer them right, and I will 
not guarantee not to incriminate myself, 
but I shall be glad to do the best that I 
can. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN FELIN: 
cussion from the floor 
If not, I will ask Mr. 
duce the next speaker. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: You 
been considering, gentlemen, in the last 
two or three papers, something of the 
outlook, the forward look in our industry 

am going to ask you now for a minute 
or two to turn back to the conditions that 
existed in 1917-18. I am sure we have not 
forgotten that great war; we have not for- 
gotten the part that the industry tried to 
play in winning it. 


Looking Backward 


Is there any dis- 
on this matter? 
Herrick to intro- 


havi 


You will recall that there came a time 
when in Great Britain supplies of meat 
were at a very low level. The British Gov- 
ernment sent over here a commission to 
increase that supply and a sort of liasion 
organization to work with us and to secure 
the benefits of our efforts in relieving the 
situation over there. The selection of that 
commission, of course, was vital, not only 
to them, but to us. 

There was opportunity for a great deai 
of conflict, for difficulties of one kind or 
another. We were all keyed up to a very 
high pitch, and we were not perhaps as 
well able to get a broad and unbiased 
view of things as we would under normal 
ditions. Therefore the personnel of 
that commission meant much to _ both 
countries. On the arrival of that commis- 
sion here we found that they had come 
with the determination to work with us 
and not against us, and I am sure the ex- 
perience of the entire industry was that 
that policy was followed through to the ex- 
treme end. 

Very fortunately for both countries 
there was a man selected on that commis- 
sion, broad of vision, well versed in the 
provision’ business, a man connected with 
one of the old and:long established houses 
over there handling American goods, and 
therefore exceptionally endowed with the 
knowledge that was necessary to bring this 
thing through to a successful termination. 

Again, fortunately for us, that man is 
in this country at this particular time, and 
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at our invitation agreed to come here and 
speak to us today, and I am sure, there- 
fore, that you will be glad to hear from 
our old friend, Mr. Charles C. Pearson, ot 
Liverpool, England. (Applause.) 


Sales Outlook in England 
By Charles C. Pearson. 


1 am almost overcome by the kind 
words said of me by my old friend, Mr. 
Herrick, and I assure you he has said 
much nicer things to me here in Chicago 
than have been said to me in all the years 
back in England. May I be allowed for a 
moment, because I am going to be very 
brief today, to express, as an Englishman 
visiting your country, my tribute to the 
remarkable address we have just listened 
to by Mr. Wentworth. 

I do not know that I ever heard a more 
masterful presentation of such a subject, 
and his final remarks regarding economic 
conditions in Europe and Great Britain 
are, in my Opinion, absolutely the facts as 
they exist. 

I have purposely not touched upon the 
political side of the question. I thought 
that I should like to, but I can only say 
that anything that Mr. Wentworth has 
said, he said so much better than I could 
have said it, that I am very glad I did not. 

Sales Condition in England. 

You have asked me today to speak to 
you for a brief time regarding the sales 
condition in Great Britain, and I intend to 
confine myself entirely to the situation in 
that country. I must apologize, gentie- 
men, for reading the speech. I hate to 
do it; I like to talk without it, but I should 
like this to be accurate in every sense, so 
[ am going to ask you to allow me to 
read it. 

[ have been asked by Mr. Herrick to 
speak to you for a few moments regard- 
ing sales outlook in Great Britain, and | 
do so with the full knowledge that I have 


to deal with only one end of your 
business which this year has been unre- 
munerative and _ unsatisfactory. From 


january to September, 1924, has been per- 
haps the most difficult and disappointing 
time in the English and of the American 
provision business which can be remem- 
bered, but I am very hopeful that the last 
quarter of the year will help to mend mat- 
ters. But even so, what we all want is not 
nine months bad and three months nor- 
mally profitable trade, but a steady turn- 
over all the time at a reasonable margin 
of profit. 
Danish Bacon at Advantage. 

it is unnecessary for me to speak to any 
of you in the export business about the 
hold that Danish and Irish and in a small 
degree Dutch and Swedish bacon have ob- 
tained in England. These goods have a 
geographical advantage over anything 
shipped from the United States, as_ the 
Continental bacon can be marketed from 
four to five days after leaving the. pack 
inghouses, whereby you have nearly twenty 
days extra handicap, as roughly we can 
estimate twenty-five days from Chicago to 
delivery in Liverpool, and longer to Lon 
don. 

This short route enables the Danish 
class of bacon to be shipped with a very 
mild cure, and this, together with the 
prevalent leanness, suits the taste of the 
English buyers. The Danish ‘class of 
bacon has now established a hold upon the 
better class trade of Great Britain, which 
we must regard as permanent, but despite 
the very large killings in Denmark and 
other neighboring countries, these sources 
only fill a portion of our requirements and 
are a fluctuating supply which in my own 
opiniow will be a smaller factor next year. 


Adverse Factors This Year. 

I have included these remarks about 
Continental and Irish bacon to give you as 
complete a viewpoint as possible. 

Many factors have been against us this 
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year. These are: 1. The persistent over- 
supply of American bacon and hams. 

2. The unemployment and bad economic 
—— existing in Great Britain. 

The prejudice which still exists in 
Bi. districts against American meats. 

I have placed over-supply first, as 1] 
believe this to be the greatest cause of 
our unsatisfactory conditions in this trade 
in the United Kingdom. From January 
to the end of August we have had a load of 
meats around our necks (mostly A. 
hams in-cold storage) which remained al- 
most untouched, owing to the fact that 
the fresh arrivals cach week were suffi- 
cient and often more than sufficient to 
fill all requirements and under these con- 
ditions, cold store goods became prac- 
tically unsalable until conditions change 

Unemployment Conditions. 

The second difficulty we are up against 
is a very real one and a very sad one, 
and any of you who have not recently 
studied English conditions on the spot can 
have little idea what we are cxperiencing. 
When I left home the 26th of September, 
there were officially 1,200,000 unemployed, 
and unfortunately those figures are mount- 
ing weekly as the winter advances. It 
is impossible to say what proportion is 
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really genuine, but certainly a very large 
percentage and all these people are in 
receipt of a dole which just keeps body 
and soul together. This is not the time 
to enter into an academic discussion as 
to the wisdom of such policy, but I just 
give you the facts. 

With these figures of unemployment be- 
fore you, you do not want to be told that 
trade is bad; in fact, the outlook for the 
coming winter is grave. Financially, Eng- 
land has made great sacrifices and since 
the war has become a comparatively poor 
nation, but only temporarily, we hope, as 
I believe our recuperative powers will 
again make good, as often before. 

The general hindrance to trade in Eng- 
land is the crushing taxation, which is a 
legacy from the war. 
enlarge upon this point, but just want to 
say that any one earning $10,000 yearly 
pays from 28 per cént to 30 per cent of 
it back in state taxation alone. In addi- 
tion, his city or municipal rates and taxes 
are practically 75% of the full amount 

of his rent, so when you take office and 
home into consideration, you can imagine 


I am not going to. 
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what this means. When taxation can be 
reduced, so much the better for trade. 
Financial Position of England. 

I am here today in an entirely private 
capacity and as an ordinary British citizen, 
but I want to say just one word regard 
ing the financial position in England, as 
regards our debt to this country. As one 
who expended over one thousand million 
dollars, I think you call a billion here, in 
the purchase of food supplies here in 1917 
and 1918, I cannot condemn too strongly 
the action of some second-rate politicians 
and newspapers in England, who, for the 
sake of a few cheap votes from unthink- 
ing people, criticize the action taken by 
our late government and the British treas- 
ury in commencing to pay off our debt to 
the United States, on the miserable argu- 
ment that we ought to wait until the 
European nations start to pay us. 

Gentlemen, you can take it from me, 
that that point of view doesn’t represent 
one per cent of the British people who 
count. That debt was honorably loaned 
and will be as honorably paid back. 

I now come to the third obstacle to 
your business in the United Kingdom and 
{ admit | approach same with great re- 
luctance. : 
Food Control in England. 
will remember we had two sep- 
arate periods of food control in Eng 
land, one the War Control in 1917, 1918 
and early 1919, and the second one in 
August, 1919. I was closely associated 
with the first, but had nothing to do with 
the second in any way. 

My opinion at the time was all against 
a re-imposition of control, and I have had 
no occasion to change that view, but this 
second control very nearly dealt a knock- 
out blow to the trade in American cured 
meats in England. I have neither the 
time nor the desire to enlarge upon the 
handling of this second control beyond 
stating that there seems to have been no 
intelligent estimation of what supplies 
were required for Great Britain, and 
enormous quantities of American bacon 
were purchased, entirely over and above 
what could possibly be consumed. Because 
of age, huge stocks were out of condition, 
and bacon was forced upon an unwilling 
market, which was six months, twelve 
months, and eventually nearly two years 
old. Can you wonder that even to this day 
many stores do not stock American bacon? 

I am afraid that you will think I have 
given you a very depressing report, but 
you may be surprised when I conclude 
on an optimistic note. 

Look for Better Conditions. 

I believe that conditions in England wi!! 
gradually improve. The recent steadiness 
in the Sterling exchange is a hopeful sign, 
which I hope will materialize much fur- 
ther. I think that next year you will 
automatically reduce your shipments to 
Great Britain, as you won't have the large 
surplus of hogs which you were so suc- 
cessful in marketing this year. I believe 
that we shall enter upon a higher basis 
for all meat foods next season, and the 
same cause (dear food) which operates 
here will also have the effect of causing 
dearer hogs in Denmark, England, and 
other European countries, as I never heard 
of dear corn in the United States, and 
cheap food in other parts of the world. 

I fancy I can hear somebody saying— 
“If what this fellow says is true about 
the bad economic conditions in England, 
why doesn’t the working woman buy the 
cheap American bacon, instead of the 
dearer Danish?” That is what has both- 
ered all of us, but I can only explain it 
by the fact that the people got a taste 
for the milder cured and better fed bacon 
in the prosperity of 1920 and 1921, and 
it is hard to get them back, although we 
are gradually doing it. 

I introduced this, as I want to make 
another point in favor of American meats. 

For many months this year American 
bacon sold at 18 cents and Danish at 28 
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cents per pound. That is ten cents dif 
ference. Suppose next year American 
averages 28 cents and Danish is 38 cents 
Gentlemen, there is a world of difference 
between 28 cents a pound and 38 cents 
when times are hard, and I think the de 
mand will go to the cheaper article. 

In conclusion, much depends upon the 
shippers her¢ The ideal scheme would 
be for some system to be set up whereby 
the demand would be intelligently sup 
plied each week and that the surplus, it 
any, should be divided over a period, and 
not all “dumped” upon our British mar 
kets simultaneously, as so often happens 
All meats should be of high quality, lean 
as possible, and above all, freshly cured 


Market Meats Promptly. 


vital point is that the 
meat should be marketed as tar as pos 
sible immediately upon arrival in Great 
Britain, as it then gives the greatest satis 
faction. I admit that under certain mar 
ket conditions, cold storage is inevitable, 
but cold stored bacon and hams _ never 
vive the same satisfaction as goods freshly 
sold from the Quay. 

I realize that my suggestions carry Man) 
difficulties which may be impracticable in 
practice, but if there be any idea in this 
address which may prove helpful, I am 
more than repaid, and I take this oppor 
tunity of thanking your committee for 
doing me the honor of asking me to speak, 
and to you for listening so patiently to 
me 

CHAIRMAN FELIN: Helpiul hints on 
modern methods of conserving power and 
refrigeration, by Mr. H. C. Gardner. Mr 
Gardner. (Applause.) 


Helpful Hints on Modern Me- 
thods of Conserving Power 
and Refrigeration 
By H. C. Gardner. 


It is a great pleasure to be here and 
see in this audience so many of my old 
associates. I am not, however, much over 
joyed at the title of the little address | 
have been asked to make here today, be 
cause it seemed rather complicated, and 
to me along the line that you have ail 
been studying on for so many years, and 
I have a feeling that many oi you here 
are more competent to discuss the sub- 
ject than I am. I shall try to be brief. | 


Another very 


have not prepared any address; I hav 
made a few notes. I know that th 
schedule is behind time a littl T am 
not going to run you over to a very lat« 


hour for luncheon. 

I am asked to discuss helpiul hints on 
modern methods of conserving power and 
refrigeration. 

I wish to point out in the very first 
place that the two things—power and re- 
frigeration, so far as your pocket-books 
“o, amount to one and the same thing. It 
really is a question of how to conserve 
the cost of power and refrigeration that 
you are interested in, I know, because 
refrigeration is produced by power, and 
it takes money to produce the power, 
either money out of your pocket for the 
purchase price of electric power, or money 
out of your pocket to fill the coal-bin and 
pay the labor that produces the power 


Saving on Refrigeration. 


During the years following our Civil 
War, when this country was engaged in 
the discussion of a resumption of specic 
payments, some wise man said the way 
to resume is to resume. And I say today, 
the way to save is to save. I am_speak- 
ing of power and refrigeration, but I speak 
in a broader sense of everything. Before 
you can pursue a saving policy with re- 
spect to power and refrigeration, you must 
have a will to save, and you must have 
that will to save firmly lodged in your 
minds, and in the intention of your peo- 
ple who have the job of running your 
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plant, of operating it satisfactorily, and of 
producing satisfactory results. 

Not only the man in the office, not 
only the superintendent himself, but every 
ioreman has got to have a good inten- 
tion to pursue a careful, non-wasteful pol 
icy all along the line. That is very es- 
sential, because until that spirit can tye 
made to permeate and saturate the whole 
working force, and particularly the fore 
men and all the sub-foremen, nothing that 


| could say, and nothing that anybody 
could tell you, would really bring a de 
sirable result. 

In the first place, power has so many 


applications in a packing plant: you cat 
scarcely think of a thing that you accom 


plish that does not take power. It is 
true you load a truck, and a man runs 
that truck elsewhere, while we do_ not 
class that as power, it is the most ex 


pensive power there is, of course 
Waste of Water. 


But take the item of water alone. How 
any packing houses run on a reasonable 
consumption, such as ought to be suffi- 
cient for the plant? I think water is the 
most universally wasted of any one thing, 
and it runs into money. You know when 
you buy water, because once a month a 
bill for water comes in, and vou have to 
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pay it, but those of you who have wells, 
have a feeling that your water is_ frec 
and all you have to do is pump it, not- 
withstanding our paying for the water. Ii 
you waste it you are consuming power 
that you have to pay for, cither as a 
direct purchase or because you are pro- 
ducing power from coal. I cannot go into 
much detail about this subject of water. 
1 really believe that one of the very great 
items of waste comes in the process of 
cleaning up after the day’s work is done. 

How many plants pursue the practice 
of getting out all the fire hose in sight 
and turning on all of the water that all 
of them will carry, swithing it all into the 
sewer regardless of damage to surround- 
ings being saturated and all that sort of 
thing. 

Water for cleaning-up purposes can be 
conserved very much. Water for refrig- 
eration can be conserved, and sometimes 
it can be conserved too much. That is 
to say, a plentiful supply of water over 
the condensors, over the ammonia con- 
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densors, frequently is a source of economy. 
It is not a source of economy Wucu cue 
cost of the water, or the cost of re-cooling 
the water, so as to use it over and over 
as so many of you do, runs you into an 
EXCESSIVE “ er over what you would have 
Use¢ 


if you water more sparingly over 
the condensor. There is a balance that 
can be reached there. It is a pretty 
technical subject | have not the time 


to xo Into it today, but it is a point you 
can look into very advantageously, _ 


Installing Separate Water Meters. 


\n ideal condition, of course, would be 
it every department in every plant could 
install metering of water, of electric cur- 
rent, and of steam. That is not quite 
practicable. There are some very large 
institutions that have whole departments 
so isolated that they actually do make 
those departments operate practically as 
an independent business. ad 

“As an example, I think at the moment 
ot the Armour Glue Works. Most of you 
know where it is situated. It has not 
anything to do with the Armour plant 
Therefore that glue works can operate, 
and everything can be metered as they 
can be, I have no doubt, charged up with 
all of their costs. 

Now if you should introduce that into 
all of the departments of the average 
plant, even of the small plants, that would 
be a very advantageous thing, because 
very Use Would be aware of the particular 
items, where their expenses are running 
too high. 
_ The idea can be followed more than 
it is, I am sure. There are places where 
the water meter would very soon pay. 

Che electricity is almost universally 
metered, but it is not sub-metered in many 
plants to the different departments. 


Sub-Metering Electricity. 


In some places it might be that an 
economy could be worked up from that 
fact. That is to say, if month by month 
you have laid down before a foreman, or 
before the foreman and sub-foreman, of 
any department, a schedule of what the 
expenses of the department have been, 
and compare that with the previous month 
and with last year, and make the com- 
parisons, good judgment can be arrived 
at ac to whether things are operating 
wastefully, or whether they are not. 

Lights are very often wasted, every- 
body knows that. It is just seemingly 
impossible to make the employees in a 
department realize the advantage of shut- 
ting off lights when they are not in need, 
when they are not serving any useful pur- 
pose. How much light does a man need 
to run a truck down a broad alley? Well, 
he needs a little, but I have been in places 
where, just because somebody was doing 
some trucking through a big curing room, 
perhaps 100 fect square, all the lights in 
the room were left on. In such rooms 
it is necessary to have the light so ar- 
ranged that it can be concentrated upon 
the process of overhauling and inspection. 
_ Now, it is not necessary to have the 
lights so arranged and so grouped that 
in order to do some incidental trucking 
through that department hall, over half of 
the lights must be left on. The grouping 
of lights is an important matter. 


Wasting Steam. 


I come to the item of steam, and this 
runs of course, into power. Steam is 
used for many  things—cooking, rather 
more than for power in these days. Many 
packing plants are coming around to the 
basis of purchasing current for their 
power. Steam is a very difficult thing 
to conserve, it is a very easy thing to 
waste. 

The average man in a department, the 
average workman, who has as part of his 
task the turning on of a little steam to 
heat a pail of water, or for some such 
purpose as that, is always in a hurry about 
doing it. He opens that valve vigorously. 
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slusics a lot of water out, wastes a lot 
of i He misuses the valves to a point 
where presently it leaks, and it is a ques- 
tion of time as to when the leak will be 
sa J 

\ ih I could say to you that you ought 
Ry sicter and sub-meter all the steam in 
your different departments. It is a pretty 
difficult subject, and I am unable to 
record or to tell you of any entirely satis- 
factory meters that could be used for that 
purpose. That is to say, the cost of the 
meters, the cost of their installation, the 
cost of watching them and keeping them 
in order, and all that, runs into a good 
deal of money. 
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There is one item directly concerned in 
refrigeration, where a good deal of con- 
centration can be made effective, that is 
the opening of doors, and the leaving open 
of doors. It is commonly practiced in 
many plants, and it should not be, and 
you all know that it is wrong, and some 
firms are pretty close up after the man 
who leaves a door open unnecessarily, but 
the loss of refrigeration from that source 
is terrific. 

Wastes in Coolers. 

In the first place the doors are per- 
mitted, quite unwarrantedly in many cases, 
to get out of order and to stay out ot 
order for a considerable time. It just 
is not convenient for the mechanic to re- 
pair the door, or the hardware, and to 
make the door tight, so it will not leak. 


The average man does not realize the loss 


from an open door, and particularly one 
leading from a cold room into a much 
Warmer one. 

Sometimes you hear the remark, “Oh, 
it does not cost much to refrigerate air; 
a little air does not count for much. It 
only takes a little bit of heat to heat a 
cubic foot of air or a pound of air, up to 
a couple of degrees.” 

That_is not by any means the only 
item. There is also the question of mois- 
ture in the air. If the air comes in, bring- 
ing a lot of moisture into the refrigerat- 
ing room, that moisture is in the form 
of vapor. It has first to be condensed 
into water. That takes refrigeration, and 
very frequently that water or that vapor 
leaves, or lodges on the refrigeration pipes 
and freezes there, and you have to pay 
the expense of freezing. 

Useless Steam Wastes. 

You not only condense it from a state 
of vapor to water, but you have frozen 
the water. It should not have been al- 
lowed to come in the door. 

I spoke of steam. A great deal has been 
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said and done in the way of practice, in 
the way of the use of exhaust steam in- 
stead of live steam. Now, that is a very 
helpful thing to do. You know it takes 
on the average about twice as much coal 
to produce any given amount of power 
with the ordinary good steam boiler, and 
the ordinary good power generator— 
about twice as much coal, if you are pro- 
ducing power only, and running at a good 
high vacuum, as an engine should run— 
half as much as though you produced 
power from steam expanded in just the 
ordinary Corliss engine, and the exhaust 
had to take a pressure of say five or six 
pounds, suitable for use as exhaust steam. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that if you 
are producing twice as much _ exhaust 
steam as you need, you reach a state of 
balance. You cross the line of economy 
because the rest of that exhaust steam 
goes to waste into the air. You have 
produced a lot of steam at a high expense. 
You have very economically used a por- 
tion of it; the rest of it goes away. 

The problem of maintaining an economic 
balance between the production and the 
use of exhaust steam is always a prob- 
lem for the engineer, and it needs con- 
stant attention. 


Using Exhaust Steam. 


Do not go home with a feeling now, 
that “I am all right, because my plant 
is equipped to use exhaust steam for this, 
that and the other purpose.’ 

That is only one step toward the double 
economy. If your production of exhaust 
steam is twice what it ought to be, you 
are losing money. You might better pro 
duce the power for your plant on a more 
economic plane, with a greater economy 
and arrangement of the idea of using that 
exhaust steam. 

[ am not knocking the use of exhaust 
steam. I thoroughly believe in it. It 
is not carried as far as it might be in 
many plants, in order to maintain the 
balance, though, not only of your pro- 
duction, but of the use of the exhaust 
steam. Perhaps if you find your plants 
are out of balance in that respect and 
you are under a wasteful situation, per- 
haps you can find places where you are 
actually using live steam, and you might 
as well use exhaust steam for the heat- 
ing of water, and that sort of thing. 

Right there comes in the question of 
the getting your people, your organization, 
saturated with the idea “we are going to 
make this thing win.” How many times 
have I seen perfectly good, perfectly 
economical improvements. made in the 
packing house, and in a month or two or 
three months, out they go. Well, they 
were not found satisfactory. They did 
not work. 


Waste in a Tannery. 


I am not going to talk about packing 
houses, I am going to talk a little bit 
about a tannery. A few years ago, I had 
to go with the equipment of a tannery 
where a first investigation was made as 
to suitability of exhausted steam for heat- 
ing up the tan liquors in the vat. The 
old plant was going to be replaced; it 
had been using live steam for all its life— 
40 years. In the first place there was a 
demonstration made that it could be done. 
and then the demonstration was carried 
through until the superintendent and the 
foreman in that department both - said, 
“Yes, that is all right, we can do it.” 

All right, the plant was designed on 
that basis, because there seemed to be a 
chance for a very close balance between 
the exhaust steam that might be available 
and the demand for it. When the plant 
got started, one of the first things that 
happened was, “Well, it takes a little 
longer to heat that water in those tan 
liquors than it used to,” and the next 
proposition was, “Well, I don’t believe 
it is very good anyway.” 

The foreman and the superintendent and 
the head men did not have the back-bone 
and they did not try systematically and 
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in an educated way, to instill the idea that 
there was an economy within the reach of 
the organization that might as well be 
realized. They succumbed to the gen- 
eral argument, and pretty soon the plant 
had a great lot of exhaust steam going 
into the air, and they were using live 
steam for this heating that could have been 
absolutely and practically done with ex- 
haust steam. 


Patience Brings Big Savings. 


Try to maintain a balance, but try to 
get a balance by the use of exhaust steam 
it you have it. It is worth a little pa- 
tience, it is worth a little educating work 
among not only your foremen and sub- 
foremen, but men who use the steam. 

There is another economy to be ar- 
rived at by a careful economic choice of 
machinery. I am going to mention electric 
motors. It is the easiest thing in the 
world if you are going to buy a machine 
to say, “Now, let’s get one that has got 
all the capacity we want. I would rather 
have one big one, and have it too big 
than to have a little one that once in a 
while does not serve.’ 

That spirit runs right through into the 
choice of electric motors for running the 
machines, too; and it is very poor 
economy to systematically, and nearly all 
the time under-load motors. Their 
economy drops off very rapidly, par- 
ticularly the types in modern use, that is 
to say, the three face squirrel cage mo- 
tor. Such a motor, you may say, is a 
splendid economy at its normal load. 


- Poor Economy to Under-Load. 


Consider what i its economy is, and what 
it is if you are going to run it at half 
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loads. It is poor judgment to buy a 20- 
horse power motor to do 10-horse power 
work. The current consumption for doing 
any given amount of work with that mo- 
tor is going to be a good deal higher. 
Now that is not absolutely and literally 
true with respect to synchronous motors 
that are coming more and more into use 
all the time. The economy of that kind 
of motor does not drop off nearly so much. 
In fact, it drops off very little with the 
decrease of load. Wherever a synchron- 
ous motor is available, wherever you can 
get the right size therefor, and wherever 
it will satisfactorily do the work that 
it must perform, that is the much better 
motor to buy. The thing needs a careful 
and technical study, and consideration all 
— the line. 
No doubt the same things may be said 
of ‘the problem of choosing the centrifugal 
pumps. They are coming into such com- 
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mon use that I mention them. Economies 
of centrifugal pumps are not very high 
in general, and particularly the common 
stock pump that you go to buy off the 
shelf. You say, “I have to have some- 
thing now, I have got to pump 300 gal- 
lons of this liquid or brine or water, Mr. 
Purchasing Agent, see what you can find 
in the way of a centrifugal pump.’ 


What Size Pump to Buy. 


Well, the first question is whether while 
we are at it we had not better buy a 500- 
gallon pump. Therefore, we will buy one 
that is too big, and the problem of 
economy of that pump is exactly like it 
is with the case of the motor. A centrif- 
ugal pump made to pump 300 gallons 
a minute at a given pressure, may do its 
work quite economically, but it does not 
follow that you could afford to use a 500 
gallon pump to do that same work, be- 
cause the line of economy drops off too 
fast. 

The question of the purchase and choice 
of centrifugal pumps is one that needs 
a good deal more technical study and con- 
sideration than it commonly gets. There 
is quite a difference in the pumps them- 
selves. That is to say, any manufacturer 
will produce a pump with an economy 
curve that will be, we will say, satis- 
factory at the load and at the pressure 
for which you want to use it, but mind 
you, if the amount drops off in all such 
pumps as commonly made, the pressure 
runs up, and you are actually not saving 
very much power, if you cut your quantity 
in two in the middle, because the pres- 
sure runs up and you are pumping that 
much out at a needless pressure. Pumps 
can be and they are designed to give a 
different load curve. Economy can be at- 
tained if the pumping again is carefully 
watched, and particularly the choice of the 
pump in the first place. 

Cheap Pumps Sometimes Expensive. 

It is an awful mistake merely to go 
and buy the cheapest pump that is offered. 
Some of them are not worth house room. 

Then again the pump runs into the 
question of refrigeration because of the 
wide introduction within recent years of 
the spray system of refrigeration. Done 
with brine, of course, the brine has to 
be pumped, and there must be a steady 
supply all the time for the sprays. Every 
plant needs a variable quantity because 
when the chilling room is full of fresh 
hogs, you have got to push the refrigera- 
tion in to them pretty fast. Therefore, 
you need more brine; and then in 12 hours 
the quantity drops off and you shut down 
some of the sprays and of course that 
reacts on the pump. 

Now, it is better to have two or three 
pumps to do the greatest amount of work 
and shut a pump or two pumps down in 
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your slack hours. Then there are sprays 
available that work satisfactorily in low 
pressure. 

A few years ago we used to have 20 or 
25 pounds at the nozzle itself, to get a 
satisfactory condition. Half and less than 
half of that pressure answers perfectly 
today. Therefore, your choice of pump 
must be to give the required pressure at 
the terminals or at the sprays themselves. 


Economies in Refrigeration. 


One of the economies of the use o1 
spray refrigeration lies in the fact that 
you can satisfactorily use it with a high 
temperature brine. I cannot go into de- 
tails to tell you why it is cheaper to use 
high temperature brine than it is low. 
It simply is a fact that refrigeration along 
the range of what we class as high tem- 
perature—say we are talking about a 20 
degree brine—refrigeration can be pro- 
duced much more cheaply at that range 
than at a 10 degree or five degree range. 

Therefore, the economy in the use oi 
sprays, because they will permit you to 
use high temperature brine, and perform 
your whole refrigeration process with less 
expenditure of power. 

Another point in connection with the 
sprays that is coming, I think, is that 
the spray-heads can be located so that 
the impetus which they could give the 
air when the brine goes out to the spray 
heads, and is atomized, moves the air in 
the right direction. 

In every chilling room there must be 
a movement of air, and it must be in the 
right direction, through the warm hogs. 
Try passing the spray-heads on around, 
making a complete cycle—this idea of 
criss-crossing, and of using the spray in 
this direction and then in that direction, 
and then around, is not useful; they are 
uneconomical. 

Pointers in Using Brine Spray. 

Try always to cool the air in the di- 
rection it ought to go, and try to get 
it to move as rapidly as you can. It is 
actually practical, as I have found in our 
practice within the last two or three years, 
actually practicable to get as strong an 
air movement as your stock will stand, 
to get it with sprays operating at a very 
below 


low pressure, ten pounds at the 
sprays, and make that expenditure oi 
power, in order to atomize or reduce to 


a spray the brine, to actually make that 
expenditure of power move the air several 
times as rapidly as it does otherwise, as it 
otherwise would move, and always in the 
right direction. 

I think I have not time to say anything 
more, except just the one thing, and that 
is that the spray refrigeration, I think, 
has been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of almost everybody within the last few 
years, that it is entirely practicable 
to chill hogs ready for the block in about 
half the time that used to be the common 
standard and accepted practice. Twenty 
hours for most hogs is enough. 


Quick Chilling of Hogs. 

Ii it is enough, and if you can make 
your chilling rooms do a round-trip every 
twenty-four hours, you have just doubled 
their capacity, or rather you have reduced 
your necessity for chilling room space by 
50 per cent. 

Now I am not here to tell you that you 
can take a warm hog and reduce that 
carcass down to the proper temperature 
for cutting, with less refrigeration if you 


do it in 20 hours than if you do it in 40 


hours. Theoretically, the amount of re- 
frigeration is the same. It is merely a 


more rapid calculation, but it is worth 


something to you in an economic way. 
That is to say, it will conserve the total 
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mental economic reason that you very 
much reduce your investment in chill 
room space. 

Therefore, quick chilling is worth while. 
Thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN FELIN: Is Mr. Prior in 
the room? If so, we would like to hear 
a word from him on this subject. 

MR. PRIOR: Mr. Gardner has told 
you of some of the common wastes that 
go on in the packing house every day. 
These wastes, which he has explained to 
you, are more or less tangible wastes. 
When a valve is leaking, or lights burn- 
ing unnecessarily, you can see those 
wastes, but there are other wastes going 
on in the packing houses which are in- 
tangible, and which run into a large sum 
of money during the year. 

Stopping Intangible Wastes. 

I probably can illustrate one of these 
intangible wastes better by giving you 
an example. All you operating men know 
that when you increase your hog killing 
rate from 400 hogs a day to, say, 500, 
your cost per head of kill comes down. 
This is also true of your power costs, on 
the per head of hog-kill, only to a more 
marked extent. 

By actual tests, it has been found that 
when you increase your kills from 400 
hogs to 500, the cost of killing that extra 
100 hogs practically amounts to nothing. 
It does not take any more power to kill 
that extra hundred hogs per hour than 
it did to kill the 400. This is very radi- 
cal in this one department, but it is true ‘ 
in all your departments. 

If you increase your production rate, 
and do your work in a shorter time, there 
is no easier way to save power than this. 
Take, for instance your curing cellars. If 
you can send your men home say two 
afternoons a week, or one day a week, 
and do the work in the remaining five days 
you are going to save power and save a 
large amount of it. 

In making this saving, I do not mean 
to send home a portion of your men, 
but I mean to shut your —— tight, 
and send every man home, and then in 
this manner you can keep your refrigera- 
tor doors shut, you can turn off your 
lights, you can do away with your elevator 
service, and your power consumption, with 
the exception of your refrigeration, prac- 
tically stops for the time you have sent 
your men home. I thank vou. (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN FELIN: 
ment, I think Mr. 


Before adjourn- 
Herrick has a few re- 


marks, and a few announcements to make. 

President Herrick thereupon made sev- 
eral announcements. 

Thereupon the third general session of 
the convention adjourned, to reconvene at 
1:30 o’clock P. M. of the same day, Tues- 
day, 
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refrigeration room required. In _ other 
words, if you have a room half as big, 
you have half the enclosure to the heat- 
ings, the heat penetrating through the 
walls and through the floors, you reduce 
the door losses probably about half, and 
there are plenty of reasons besides funda- 
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FOURTH. SESSION 


Tuesday, Oct. 21, 1924.—1:30 P. M. 
Charles E. Herrick, president, presid- 


ing. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: I feel that 
I owe you gentlemen an apology for ask- 
ing you to convene here and then not 
being here myself, but the Executive Com- 
mittee had some matters under consid- 
eration that we worked on right straight 
through the luncheon hour, and we did 
not get quite through. I hope you will 
be patient with us on that account. We 
will make this convention session just as 
snappy aS we Can, so as to get back just 
as much of the time we have lost as we 
can, without sacrificing the program, of 
course, in any way. 


{ want to say first that Mr. Merritt, our 
Vice-President, was to have presided at 
this session, but as you know from the 
action taken yesterday, he is at home ill, 
and very seriously, so I am told, and con- 
sequently not with us. We sent him, 
however, a message of cheer, and a mes- 
sage of greeting, that I hope may be ac- 
ceptable to him. 

Our first number this afternoon is on the 
question of improving the keeping qualities 
of meat, and certainly if there is any subject 
that is practical and pertinent to this or- 
ganization, I believe it is that. Dr. L. M. 
Tolman, Vice-President of United Chem- 
ical and Organic Products Company. Dr. 
Tolman. (Applause) 

Dr. Tolman’s paper is withheld from 
this convention report at the. es of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
It will be printed separately for Institute 
members only. 

However, the discussion following Dr. 
Tolman’s paper was of such great inter- 
est to the trade that it is published here 
in full by THE NATIONAL PRovISIONER for 
the benefit of its readers. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Gentlemen, 
you now have an opportunity to discuss 
this question further from the floor. I be- 
lieve Dr. Tolman would be glad to answer 
any questions that you wish to ask. I hope 
you will take advantage in all of this pro- 
gram this afternoon of every one of those 
opportunities that are listed here for the 
further discussion of the problem from the 
floor. We will in that way get your ideas, 
your questions, and no: doubt additional in- 
formation. Has anyone a question or any 
comments? We have quite a number of 
superintendents here from various concerns 
from far and near. We would be mighty 
glad to hear from them. 

Not long ago a certain house found that 
in the bottom of their ham-curing. vats, 
there was an amount of pickle, say two 
or three or four inches deep, that was col- 
cred a bright purple. They were entirely 
at a loss to know what that could be, and 
if my information is correct, it proved to 
be bacteria, a bacteriological condition. Is 
that possible, Dr. Tolman, that some of the 
bacteria could have colored the pickle in 
the bottom of these vats a purplish color? 

DR. TOLMAN: It is. I have seen 
that occur many times. There are a 
number of bacteria which develop color, 
some red, some purple. I do not know 
anything in particular about this occur- 
rence. 

Colors Caused by Bacteria. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Isn’t it un- 
fortunate that all the bacteria do not carry 
their color with them, so that we would 
know when we had them? Some of these 
old-time stars here ought to have some- 
thing to tell us on that. What has been 
your experience? Do you have periodic 
outbreaks of ham souring, for example, as 
we used to have of scarlet fever and so on, 
in these communities? 

MR. H.C. GARDNER: Mr. Chairman, 
on that question of the purple color, it is 
quite possible to have discoloration of the 
pickle, or a surface layer on the pickle has 
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a purple color. That is sometimes ascribed 
to the indelible ink used for marking meats 
by the Government. 

I have seen fat-backs, where they have 
been agp in insufficient salt, returned 
with the purple discoloration and the com- 
plaint that they had been stained by spill- 
ing ink on them, or something of that 
kind. In fact, the discoloration was due 
to the growth of bacteria. 

On the question of hypodermics, I have 
no doubt almost any packing house has 
had experiences that point very strongly 
to such hypodermics. The amount of sour 
meat found in pickle cellars seems to vary 
at times, and as far as I can see, cannot 
be explained in any other way. 

Cleanliness is Essential. 

In regard to the subject in general of 
keeping quality of meats, I want to en- 
dorse 100 per cent what Mr. Tolman has 
said, and to especially emphasize the ques- 
tion of cleanliness. A number of years 
ago I was called to one of our eastern 
branch houses on account of complaint on 
hams. I went to the place and saw some 
of the hams that were being returned, 
which were not in good condition, and 
found that it was simply the surface of 
the hams, rather than the inner portion 
that were out of order. 
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In making an investigation I went into 
the cellar where they kept their sweet 
pickles—their hams were pickled locally 
—and I found hams that went into the 
the place not more than two days before, 
lying on racks. On picking some of them 
up and examining them, I found the im- 
pression of the rack on the bottom of the 
ham, and a very strong odor. 

The trouble, they told me in that case, 
came from the racks on which the hams 
had been lying, which were made of porous 
wood, They had been washed apparently 
very frequently, but the wood was porous, 
it had become soaked with pickle and the 
juice of meat, and had not been properly 
washed and sterilized, so that the wood 
throughout was in a sour condition. That 
is an exaggerated case or an extreme case, 
for hams that were cured in good condi- 
tion, and they were actually spoiled by that 
unsanitary condition. 

There are cases all the way down the 
line where sanitary conditions are not ap- 
parent like that, where the unsanitary con- 
ditions would hardly be discovered. Yet 
exposed wood often contains the necessary 
elements of putrefaction or souring, and 
only extreme care will prevent cases of 
souring from such causes. 
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D. W. LEE LEWIS: Mr. President, 
I simply want to say in connection with 
this general effort of the Institute to de- 
termine the major causes that are operat- 
ing to reduce some of these spoilage con- 
ditions, that you give us an opportunity 
to study any particular outbreaks that may 
occur in your plant. I believe that will 
further the work. 

The idea is simply this: 


Make a Study of Outbreaks. 


The best place to study those causes 
is where you actually have manifested an 
epidemic; that is, you cannot go into a 
plant where things are going along all 
right and expect to study a general prob- 
lem of the industry like ham souring, or 
meat spoilage. Even though they have a 
small spoilage of that type at the time, the 
effect of it is so slight, and the causes are 
so subdued that you cannot find them, but 
when they flare out in exposed outbreaks, 
that is the place to catch them, because 
you have them in caricature, you have got 
them big enough so that you can see them. 

In eradicating typhoid fever, where we 
do not know the cause; say there are four 
or five deaths a year in a thousand, that is 
a pretty good record, but when the death 
rate mounts up to 30 or 40 or 50 per thou- 
sand, and you have an epidemic, that is the 
time to study those conditions. And it is 
by studying those cases they learn that in 
fact the sewage carrying water or infected 
milk supply, or bad oysters, was the cause. 
Similarly, we solicit the opportunity where 
you have these outbreak conditions in your 
plant, to study the situation. Of course, 
the relationship is very confidential, and 
we are not going to abuse it. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Such a case 
as a house that finds they have a few sour 
hams, and hams that have perhaps been 
returned to them because they are sour, is 
it good practice to take them into your 
curing cellars, to let them lie about on the 
benches there, or with other goods in the 
process of curing? Is it good practice to 
pile hams near them, to be thus exposed, 
with the ones that are really going to be 
used for the handling of further products? 
What do some of our superintendents say 
on that? What do you say, Dr. Lewis? 

DR. LEWIS: I think it is perfectly 
plain that you ought to keep out any par- 
ticular source of infection. It is a direct 
source of transference of the organism to 
do that. I do not think the mere matter 
of piling sour hams in the curing room 
brings any great danger. It is not apparent 
that one ham will sour another ham. It is 
not like a box of apples. One rotten apple 
in the box will spoil all the others by trans- 
ferring the organisms of spoilage, but I 
doubt very much whether a sour ham in the 
vat would transfer spoilage to others, and 
particularly if it is not opened up, because 
the difficulty is in the inside of the ham. 

Yet, as the good book says—avoid all 
sources of evil. It is better to err on these 
great facts. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Let us re- 
turn just a minute to those bacteria that 
give color to the pickle. Are they detri- 
mental? Are they the kind that perhaps 
precede souring, or take part in it, or are 
they a harmless variety? 

Ham Souring Bacteria Harmless. 

MR. GARDNER: As far as ham sour- 
ing is concerned, they, I think, are harm- 
less. The color they produce is extremely 
apparent, and may be the cause of great 
annoyance in the packing house, but the 
condition they produce is so apparent, that 
people would immediately take steps to 
stop the trouble, so I think it may be 
quite disregarded. Their ordinary packing 
house sanitation will avoid trouble of that 
kind, except in rare instances. 

As to the question of contamination by 
the use of the buyer, by passing from one 
ham to another, and putting them in the 
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same trucks and so on, Dr. Lewis indicated 
the condition pretty well. Bacteria in a 
sour ham are usually inside pretty much, 
and laying one ham against another does 
not expose the other ham to the ham-sour- 
ing bacteria in that case. They are con- 
fined within the surfaces; there is not 
much risk of that kind. 

Cases of souring ham ought to be han- 
dled carefully, but more can be accom- 
plished by general sanitation in the way 
of keeping trucks clean, using trucks not 
made of porous material, like soft wood. 
The same is true in connection with tables, 
racks, chutes and apparatus in general. By 
this means, I think we can accomplish 
more in the way of preventing sour hams 
than in the direct way spoken of. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: What in 
your estimation is the result of the ordinary 
steam hose or hot water hose? Is that 
sufficient sterilization of soft wood tables 
or racks or trucks? Live steam, I assume, 
would be, but the ordinary wash-up meth- 
ods that are used, is that sufficient to 
sterilize? 

MR. GARDNER: As ordinarily used, it 
certainly is mot sufficient to sterilize. The 
application of the steam alone would not 
be sufficient to sterilize unless it were con- 
tinued long enough to raise the tempera- 
ture of the surface of the truck, table or 
other apparatus to the boiling point of 
water, or the temperature of steam, prac- 
tically, for a certain time. The steaming 
of an open-curing vat, to sterilize it, needs 
to be carried on for perhaps three or four 
minutes. It takes three or four minutes, 
by the direct application of steam, on the 
inside of a curing vat, for instance, to ac- 
complish sterilization. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: 
only question mark in this room? 
some of the rest of you got some 
tions? 


Am I the 
Haven't 
ques- 


Do Farmers Have Sour Hams? 

MR. LEVY: I would like to be informed 
whether any of the members present have 
had any experience, or have any knowl- 
edge, as to whether or not the farmer who 
puts away a certain amount of hams every 
year has had any trouble in the souring 
of these hams? Of course, that is a ques- 
tion that perhaps cannot be answered by 
the gentlemen here, but still they may have 
had some experience along that line. 

We know there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of hams put away by the farmers in 
the usual way, with their particular method 
of handling. I wonder whether or not they 
have encountered the same trouble in hams 
souring that some of the members of the 
Institute have. I wonder if there are any 
of the gentlemen here who can answer that? 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: May I tell 
you a story in connection with that? A 
young married couple had recently set up 
housekeeping for themselves. The man 
kept telling his wife all the time: “I wish 
you could make me soup like mother used 
to make,” and the wife, trying to please, 
had gone to mother and gotten her recipe, 
and done the -best that she could to make 
the soup that same way. But every time 
he would taste of it, he would say, “No, 
you haven’t got quite the taste to it that 
mother’s used to have.” And again she 
tried, but without any result. 

One day she was down town shopping 
and stayed a little later than she should 
have and came home in a great rush to try 
and get dinner ready for hubby before he 
got home. She put some bean soup on the 
stove to cook, and proceeded to go to the 
other room to change her clothes. While 
she was gone the soup scorched, and she 
came back and found it scorched a little 
bit, she said, “I haven’t time to make an- 
other batch for hubby before he gets home, 
perhaps he won't notice it, so I will put 
it on the table anyway.” 

She did, and he tasted and he said: 
“Praise the Lord, at last you have got the 
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right recipe; you have got it just like 
mother used to make.” I wonder if that 
might answer your question. 


_ MR. JOHN P. HARRIS: Mr. President, 
in connection with what Mr. Levy just said, 
I happen to know the experience of one 
concern which was trying to put their hams 
on the local market. This was in a foreign 
section of the city, and the complaint was 
that the flavor of their hams was not as 
good as that of other hams. They sent 
their sales manager and their experts down 
there, and an investigation showed that the 
flavor which was so much desired was ac- 
tually a ham-sour flavor. That was what 
they had gotten accustomed to, just a 
slight touch of souring, and they didn’t 
want anything else. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: I guess we 
all remember the old days when we used 
to have family cured hams, when mother 
carefully took out the round bone and an 
inch or two of the meat around it before 
she put it in the cooker; otherwise, it 
would pretty nearly drive you out of the 
kitchen. Yet there are lots of people to- 
day who think that the home-cured ham is 
so much better than the packing house 
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ham, and immediately the soup story comes 
to me. 

MR. LEVY: Mr. President, I just had 
in mind when I asked that question the 
method the farmer used in sticking hogs. 
| though perhaps that question could be 
answered, and perhaps I could be en- 
lightened as to whether or not the method 
we have of shackling hogs has a great 
deal to do with souring hams, and whether 
or not the farmer, who has not got that 
method of shackling hogs, can produce a 
ham that does not sour. 

I know we have at times had some trou- 
ble, and we have attributed that a great 
deal to the shackling of hogs, the hog be- 
ing shackled is naturally kicking and slid- 
ing and skidding, going up on the hoist. 
I thought bringing up the question of the 
farmer and his old fashion of sticking hogs, 
not putting a grip on the hind leg as we 
are doing today, would bring out some 
light on the subject. 

DR. MOULTON: Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with our colleges of agriculture 
in the central west, they had a ham and 
bacon show. Hams and bacon were sent 
in by the farmers. The best farmers in 
the state were judging at the ham and 
bacon show, and in the state of Missouri, 
we frequently ran across many of those 
hams which the farmers sent in. When we 
opened them up, we found they were sour, 
but not sufficient to notice from the out- 
side. 
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So the farmer does have trouble with 
ham-souring. The ordinary farmer who 
does not have good livestock, certainly 
must have more of that sort of thing, 
Those hogs are practically all killed with- 
out the use of shackles. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Of course, 
you farmer boys will correct me if I am 
wrong, but I think the ordinary method 
pursued on the farm is to run the hog up 
into a fence corner somewhere and stick 
him. Then scald him in an oil-barrel or a 
hog-trough, or anywhere they can get a 
little hot water together, and pull him up 
under a tree, or in the corn-crib, and pro- 
ceed to finish the dressing, so far as it is 
finished. Then let him hang there until 
cool through natural processes by the out- 
side temperature of the air. Usually that 
killing is done in cool weather, and, of 
course, outside. That is the difference be- 
tween any of us who live in the open and 
those of us who are shut up indoors all the 
time. May not that have something to do 
with the condition of the farm-cured ham 
and the lack of the same kind of troubles, 
perhaps, that we have in the curing cellars? 

Country Killed or Country Cured. 

MR. VISSMAN: A great many of these 
country hams are not slaughtered in the 
country at all. They are slaughtered in 
the packing plants and shipped to the coun- 
try, so the difficulty could not be in the 
manner of killing. Men inthe country 
cure them and sell them for country hams. 
We also cure country hams, that is, country 
style, and ship them to the country, and 
the country fellow ships them for country 
hams. We have a very small percentage 
of spoilage of those country cured hams. 

PRESIDENT’ HERRICK: Perhaps we 
should distinguish between country killed 
and country cured. 

MR. VISSMAN: Talking about sour 
hams, we had a little trouble a few years 
ago. We had a little room that we made a 
cooler out of, with four vats in there. We 
had some trouble with our boiled hams. 
Several of them came back. We investi- 
gated, and found that in the next vat, we 
had packing-house boiled hams, and we 
had no complaints of them at all. 

We took the temperature in the room 
and found out that by mistake the engineer 
let the temperatures go up. We imme- 
diately went through every ham, and out 
of four thousand we had about a hundred 
hams that did not test out. The only thing 
we could think of as to why we did not 
have trouble with the cooked hams or the 
boiled hams, but with the smoked hams, 
was that they must have become sour in 
the smoke-house. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: How long 
does it take a ham to sour? What do you 
say, Mr. Gardner? 

MR. GARDNER: To sour enough to 
detect it with the ordinary tryer, I should 
say something like three weeks. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: 
than that? 

MR. GARDNER: You can very rarely 
detect it in less than three weeks. You 
hardly ever detect it in less than four or 
five weeks. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: The trouble 
might have been started, but not  suffi- 
ciently advanced to detect it, is that it? 

MR. GARDNER: It undoubtedly starts 
much earlier, but there is not sufficient 
gas, or whatever it might be, to show on 
the ordinary ham trier. 


MR. W. G. JAMISON: I might pre- 
sent this as being helpful along this line. 
We find the most trouble with farmer 
cured ham in the souring and in the cur- 
ing of them when we do not get a proper 
cool on them. We have more trouble with 
meat that freezes or cools quickly on the 
farm in souring the bone than at any other 
time. 

It is noticeable in the meat cooled too 
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quickly in very low temperature outside, as 
you <describe it, and we have to handle 
them in the cooler where we are almost 
sure to lose a large percentage of the hams. 
Frequently meat that is cooled too quick- 
ly, we take the joint bones out of it to 
save it, believing it is going to sour, be- 
cause it has perhaps frozen around the 
edges before it is cool on the inside. 
Whether that will help in this discussion 
or not I don’t know, but that is positively 
true. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Aren’t you 
sorry you didn’t ask Mr. Gardner before 
lunch about that question of chilling car- 
casses in 20 hours instead of 40? You sat 
here and took what he told you, but you 
didn’t ask him any questions. 


What is a Sour Ham? 

MR. CARL M. ALDRICH: It occurs 
to me possibly this question of sour hams 
is a relative term. The point where one 
man would consider a ham sour might 
not be considered sour by another man. 
Possibly if these same country hams were 
inspected by government inspectors, they 
would show the same percentage or great- 
er. As to quick chilling of meats, I have 
killed hogs in 25 degrees below zero that 
were almost frozen before you could carry 
them in, and we had just as good a record 
from those hams as we did from hams 
from hogs killed regularly on the killing 
floor. 

MR. HENRY NEUHOFF: A good 
many farmers in Tennessee kill hogs, and 
I remember one farmer lost a great lot 
one winter, caused by the weather being 
too warm. They were not chilled quick 
enough. I know that positively. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Then there 
are two extremes. 

MR. GARDNER: The gentleman stat- 
ed certain facts in regard to hogs which 
had been chilled quickly. I cannot, of 
course, question his statement of facts, al- 
though that would contradict what I have 
believed for many years in respect to re- 
frigeration of hogs. I have the impres- 
sion that you cannot chill hogs too quickly. 

Mr. Swift told me quite a number of 
years ago he would like to have me prove 
it. I wrote to the Superintendent of our 
Edmonton plant, and asked him to select 
the heaviest, fattest hog he could find. 
This was in mid-winter, when they had 
regular chilling weather up there, and I 
asked him to run the hog outdoors into the 
cold air, where it would get the cold as 
much as possible. 


At the coldest time he could get, he fol- 
lowed the instructions and ran the big hog 
out on a platform, and left him hanging 
outdoors when the temperature was 10 or 
12 degrees below zero. The next morning 
the surface of the hog was considerably 
frozen. It was cut up and the hams and 
shoulders put into pickle, and cured, and 
they were perfectly sweet when the cur- 
ing was completed. No part of the hog 
was found to be injured in any way. 

Experience With Quick Chilling. 

MR. CUSHMAN: Mr. President, talk- 
ing on the same subject, I have had the 
same experience as Mr. Gardner, although 
instead of chilling the hogs or freezing 
them out of doors, the hogs were killed 
in the usual manner and were placed in a 
freezer at about zero. After the hams 
were completely frozen they were taken 
out of the freezer and thawed by exposure 
to higher temperatures. Then those hams 
were pumped in the usual method, and 
cured, and held in cure the regulation 
length of time. 

A small percentage of the hams after 
the curing period were sour. They were 
not gassy, as we sometimes find hams, 
but they had a fresh odor. We sent the 
hams to the laboratory for chemical analy- 
sis, and we found in every case that the 
section of the ham which had become sour 
contained only a small trace of salt. We 
repeated our tests, and paid a little more 
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attention to the question of thawing. We 
were sure that when these hams were 
placed in cure that the frost was entirely 
out of the meat. Following our curing 
process and our smoking process, 100 per 
cent of the hams were absolutely sweet. 

We were then convinced that the hams 
that were sour in the first test were hams 
that were not completely defrosted. Hams 
remain hard in a frozen state a consider- 
able length of time, long enough to prevent 
the absorption of salt, and I believe with 
Mr. Gardner, that it is not a question of 
chilling, that hogs can be frozen imme- 
diately after they are killed, before the so- 
called animal heat has disappeared, and 
can be taken out and carefully thawed, 
providing the frost is entirely out of the 
meat. There is no question, if careful 
curing methods are followed, why the pro- 
ucts should not be perfectly sweet. 

To go on to the other subject of the 
purple colored bacteria, which sometimes 
visit us, not frequently but sometimes, I 
happened to catch the eye of Dr. Hayes, of 
Armour and Company. 


Purple Bacteria Again. 


About two years ago I had a little ex- 
perience with this so-called purple bac- 
teria, and in discussing the matter with 
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Dr. Hayes, he gave me some information 
regarding it, which is rather interesting. 
There is one peculiar feature or fact about 
this purple bacteria. 

I heard a gentleman standing near me at 
the back of the room, when the subject 
was first mentioned, remark that he be- 
lieved it was on account of the wood in 
the package, possibly a new tierce, or new 
curing vat. We found that not to be the 
case; that it was bacteria, the classification 
of which I do not know, but we found 
this, that in every case where we had a 
visitation of this host, that exposure of the 
product to bright sunlight and fresh air 
faded the color, and it eventually prac- 
tically disappeared, leaving only a slight 
trace of discoloration on the meat. I won- 
der if Dr. Hayes will tell us something 
about these purple bacteria? 


DR. HAYES: Gentlemen, our experi- 
ence as to purple bacteria, or bacteria 
which causes purple discaloration, has 
been mostly in casings and hides. We had 
one experience in calf-skins. There is 
nothing we have found out. We have 
never been able to develop it in the labora- 
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tory other than we know it is what is 
known as an aerobic bacteria, which will 
be destroyed by sunlight, and hides show- 
ing discoloration, by exposure to sunlight 
and air will entirely be cleared. There is 
nothing in literature on it. I would like 
to hear from somebody else as to their 
experience with it. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: I expected 
some of you to say something about these 
farm-cured hams, that they were not 
pumped. Might that have some bearing 
on the question? Farm cured, I said, not 
farm killed. 

MR. VISSMAN: Farm-cured hams are 
not pumped at all. In fact, we do not 
pump any particular hams. They are what 
we cure for foreign distribution, that is, 
farm style. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: That is not 
what is commonly known as Virginia ham, 
is it? 

MR. VISSMAN: It is Virginia style. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Do you dry 
them for quite a period? 

THE MEMBER: Yes, for about a 
week in the smokehouse. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: And _ then 
hang them in the drying room for a further 
period. 

MR. VISSMAN: We have some of this 
purple colored pickle occasionally, but that 
is only on old meats, probably meats that 
are four or six months old, and when they 
are washed and smoked, why, of course, 
no purple color shows. It all disappears. 


What Color Ham Sells Best? 
PRESIDENT HERRICK: It is not 


long ago I was asked in a jocular mood, 
in an outside city, what color of hams were 
selling highest now, reds or yellows or 
greens? What about that not pumping 
a farm-cured ham? Does that leave the 
pump open to suspicion, that it is a con- 
veyor of bacteria that causes souring? 
What do you say, Dr. Tolman? 


DR. TOLMAN: I do not think that has 
got anything in particular to do with it. 
I think there is no question but what there 
can be a contamination carried in through 
the pumping of hams. There is one of_the 
places where you have got easy, satisfac- 
tory, sanitary methods of handling, but I 
don’t think there is any question but that 
shooting the salt in around the bone and 
the joints very materially helps to reduce 
the souring of hams at that point. It puts 
the salt there, and these organisms as a 
rule do not grow in certain strengths of 
salt solution. 

It is the growth of the bacteria, as Mr. 
Gardner says, which takes 15 or 20 days 
for the growth to develop. If you can 
stop that at the very early stage, by in- 
creasing the salt concentration inside the 
ham, I think there is no question but that 
instead of working towards the matter of 
bringing about souring, it is a very good 
safeguard against it. 

MR. LEVY: That is what is done. We 
re-pump all our hams. I remember our 
superintendent saying it takes two or three 
weeks for you to tell them. 


PRESIDENT HERRICK: Has any- 
body else a word for us on the subject? 


Is it a Question of Feeding? 

MR. JAMISON: There might be just 
this question, has the feeding of the hogs 
when extremely fat, something to do with 
the souring? Perhaps a chemist could in- 
vestigate that. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: There is a 
question, Has anybody an idea on it? 

DR. TOLMAN: If you chill the hogs 
fast enough, they won’t get sour. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Regardless 
of the feeding? 

DR. TOLMAN: Yes. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Has any- 
body else anything? 
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MR. LEVY: My experience has been 
on beef. If beef sours you can always 
detect it from the outside. Pork you can- 
not. Beef sours outside first; pork from 
the inside. 


_ PRESIDENT HERRICK: You are 
just beginning now to get the point of view 
that we at headquarters have been trying 
to work into these programs all of these 
years. We want you to come to us with 
your problems, with your questions; we 
want you to work with us. We have tried 
to give you the best programs. You have 
very kindly sat and listened, but you did 
not give back anything. 

Now I submit to you, hasn’t this discus- 
sion here been worth while? Doesn't it 
add to the number on the program? Haven't 
we brought out some ideas that would 
not have come out from any specially pre- 
pared paper, even though the writer might 
have tried his best to cover all of the 
points? It is that kind of work that is 
going to make these conventions worth 
while to us, and I just want to bespeak 
your participation in the program, not 
your reception, but your participation in it 
from this time forward. 

Has anybody else a word on this be- 
fore we leave it? 

MR. VISSMAN: You mentioned pickle 
pumping a little while ago. I would like 
to ask the Doctor over there, whether the 
man in pumping hams sometimes does not 
pump air into the ham instead of pickle, 
and if that would not have a tendency to 
sour them? 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Pumping 
air into them is not supposed to be good 
practice anyway; I am pretty sure of that. 
Shall we leave it now and go on with the 
next number, or has somebody else a ques- 
tion? 

Our next speaker is H. M. Shulman, 


Mechanical Superintendent, Hammond 
Standish Company, Detroit. 
Up-to-Date Methods of Re- 


claiming Commercial Prod- 
ucts from Waste Waters 


By H. M. Shulman, Hammond Standish 
Co., Detroit 

The subject I have been asked to pre- 
sent is perhaps one of the most important 
subjects of interest to all packers. No 
doubt a lot could be written about the 
profit in the saving of tank water which 
we believe is more readily understood than 
the proper recovery of grease and tallow 
from catch-basins. However, we will di- 
gress a moment in stating that a good 
authority estimated that when a packer 
lets his tank wanter get away he is 
losing 40 per cent of what should be his 
total production of tankage, as well as 
considerable grease which is not appar- 
ent at the time the tank water is flowing 
away. 

It is safe to assume, therefore, that the 
average packer looks after this important 
saving. However, the question of the re- 
covery of grease and tallow from waste 
water has but recently been brought to 
the serious attention of the majority of 
packers. Unfortunately it is associated 
with a department that perhaps is not as 
closely supervised and perhaps the lack 
of results is not so closely scrutinized as 
the major departments in an average pack- 
ing house. 

We have. for instance, a check on the 
operation of the larger departments in the 
matter of cuts, shrinkages and yields, but 
in the instance of the waste matter going 
to the catch basin, and to the sewer, the 
check if any is not as positive. Particu- 
lar care is exercised in inspecting offal 
going to the rendering tanks, but is the 
same vigilance exercised in inspecting 
product going to the sewer? 

Should Watch Inedible Side. 

Heretofore it was a matter of conserv- 
ing everything for edible product, while 
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the inedible side did not get the serious 
attention it deserved. The average pack- 
ing house, it is true, had one or more 
catch basins located in some out of the 
way place, which were skimmed when the 
odors were good and ripe. No provisions 
were made for a systematic cleaning, and 
were really nothing more or less than a 
storage box for the collection of sour 
water and fermented solid matter, thereby 
spoiling the skimmings, 

Floor drains from all departments were 
connected to these basins (sometimes in- 
cluding the sanitary sewers) and very little 
attention was paid to the source of all this 
water, 


What the New System Does. 


Grease in these catch basins varied in 
f. f. a. from 5 to 40 per cent, depending on 
the labor and attention paid to the han- 
dling of the skimmings. The solid matter 
in the bottom of the basin consisted large- 
ly of manure and other waste matter which 
after remaining there for a period of time 
decomposed and mixed with the skim- 
mings, thus increasing the fatty acids. In 
other words, sewers were installed as a 


delivery system for all kinds of waste, rub- 
bish as well as 
mings. 

The theory is 


valuable fats and skim- 


that ‘every conceivable 
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form of waste should be intercepted at 
its origin and none should be allowed to 
get to the sewer which means: 

(1) Individual catch basins at every op- 
eration with a final catch basin only as 
a check against any fats being lost, due 
to the inefficiency in the installation or 
careless handling by employes. 

(2) Quick disposition of skimmings with 
the least possible loss for decomposition. 
Individual catch basins may be placed in 
numerous places that will no doubt pay 
handsome dividends. 

An important ‘feature of this unit sys- 
tem is in the control of departmental op- 
erations and it is reasonable to suppose 
that a fixed amount of skimmings may 
be obtained per unit of carcass handled. 
It is also intended that these units could 
be utilized so that white grease may not 
be contaminated by continued contact with 
greases of lower character or with paunch 
manure, casings, slime or other products 
that will induce early decomposition. 


Catch Basin Construction. 

It seems advisable to set down here 
the basic principles to be followed out in 
catch basin construction, rather than te 
make any specific and particular recom: 
mendations. The packer contemplating 
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the construction of catch basins will do 
well to consider the following points: 

(1) The area of the catch basin should 
be sufficient so that the velocity of the 
water may be reduced and currents elim- 
inated; the rate of flow should not ex- 
ceed six inches per minute, so that the 
fat particles may be allowed to rise un- 
disturbed. This may require the installa- 
tion of a breaker plate or baffle, upon 
which the velocity of the water may spend 
its force, and whereby it may be deflected, 
and the rate of flow properly retarded. 

(2) It has been found desirable to make 
the period of detention of the water in the 
catch basin not less than one hour, pref- 
erably longer. 

Thus, in constructing a catch basin, and 
knowing approximately the maximum rate 
of discharge into the basin, the packer may 
definitely figure the area necessary to pro- 
vide a rate of flow of less than six inches 
per minute, allowing more than one hour 
to complete the flow. It is well to allow 
liberally for more water than is used at 
the time of figuring, because of possible 
changes in operating methods, which may 
call for the use of more water, as the ef- 
ficiency of the catch-basin is lowered by 
decreasing rather than by increasing the 
period of detention. 

(3) The general dimensions and shape of 
the catch basin are so frequently affected 
by the physical layout of the plant, the 
position of the sewers, the class of ma- 
terial which passes through them, etc., that 
we shall not attempt to give any definite 
recommendations, excepting that the catch 
basins should be made deep enough to pro- 
vide a clear flow, and allow for proper 
settling, and the width should permit easy 
and efficient skimming. Catch basins 
should be baffled at the point of discharge, 
in order to retard the escape of product, 
as well as to the intake, (to break the rate 
of flow). 

(4) Probably the most serious objec- 
tion to most of our catch basins is the 
lack of provision for cleaning them out 
properly, without prohibitive expense. 
Some catch basins are so constructed as 
to drain to a large outlet or outlets in the 
bottom which may be opened or closed 
as desired, whereby, after the basin has 
been freshly skimmed it may be quickly 
emptied, and thoroughly flushed out with 
a fire hose. 

Other catch basins are provided with a 
false bottom, which may be lifted out, 
cleaned, and replaced. 

Others are constructed upon such a prin- 
ciple that they are almost self-cleaning. 
This anticipates a rather sharply increas- 
ing depth, whereby the top of the basin 
may be quiescent, and yet the undercur- 
rent may wash the solids and sludge away. 

The means of cleaning will vary with 
the individual plant conditions, but it is 
extremely important that some easy and 
practical method for complete cleaning 
be provided, and that it be rigidly adhered 


to. 

(5) The temperature of the water is im- 
portant. It should never be allowed to re- 
main excessively high, and, in departmental 
catch basins, where there are sudden in- 
fluxes of very warm water, sufficient periods 
of detention should be provided to allow 
the water to cool, and to allow for a break- 
ing of emulsions. The man in charge of 
catch basin maintenance will find that the 
sprinkling of a small amount of fine salt 
may be of assistance in breaking emulsions 
when they appear and persist. 

Operation of Catch Basins. 


All catch basins should be skimmed at 
least once or twice a day, and sludge and 
solids should also be removed. It is 
recommended that a closed pressure tank 
be installed alongside the catch basin, and a 
trough installed, parallel with the catch ba- 
sin, and discharging into the pressure tank, 
so that the skimmings may be conveniently 
dumped into this trough and thus dis- 
charged into the tank. The tank may be 
closed up, and air pressure applied to the 
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tank, discharging the contents through a 
pipe line, directly into the rendering tank, 
so that they may be as promptly handled 
as possible. 

It has been proven that catch basins are 
more thoroughly skimmed when such a 
convenient means of disposal is provided. 
Where skimmers are handled with buckets, 
cans, or barrels, they are usually sadly 
neglected. It is very certain that every 
hour that such recovered fats are kept in 
combination with water, and accumulated 
impurities, means a further increase in free 
fatty acids, and darkening of color. 

This matter of improving the operation 
of this very important department has been 
called to your attention at previous con- 
ventions, and lately by the very efficient 
bulletins issued by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Practical Research, who has recom- 
mended the general type of construction of 
an ideal type of catch basins as mentioned 
above. However, if any progress is to be 
made in working out this problem, it is 
necessary, of course, to have the co-opera- 
tion of the men in actual charge of this 
work and we would urge that an effort be 
made in starting some of the suggestions as 
outlined, at least in some of the most im- 
portant departments of the plant. Further, 
we would urge that you keep in touch with 
the Bureau of Practical Research who will 
keep you informed of any new develop- 
ments, and who will be glad to answer any 
specific questions put to them. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Are there 
any’ questions on this subject of tank 
water, and I mean tank water in the pack- 
ing plants, and not our bootlegging friends’ 
kinds. The presence of free fatty acids in 
the grease represents decomposition, does 
it not? If that is true, then the care used 
in prompt, frequent, careful skimming, will 
reduce that content considerably. The 
amount of contents has, of course, a de- 
cided effect on the price obtainable for the 
product. Therefore, we are interested. 

In the handling of the tankage, for ex- 
ample, how much grease are we giving 
away with our tankage, and how much can 
we afford to give away with it? Has any- 
body a question on this paper? I am sure 
Mr. Shulman will be glad to answer ques- 
tions. 


Does It Pay to Use Live Steam? 

The question has been raised as to 
whether it pays to use live steam for this 
purpose. In some plants there is not 
sufficient exhaust steam to use in this 
connection. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: There 
question that ought to have gone to 
Gardner on his paper before lunch. 
was talking about exhaust steam. 

MR. BRESLIN: I would like to 
what is the degree of fatty acid in 
tank? 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Mr. Shul- 
man, he asks about what contents of free 
fatty acid you have in that tank. 

MR. SHULMAN: Well, certain catch- 
basins vary, just as I said. I might answer 
that question by telling a little bit of ex- 
perience in connection with that paper. We 
started out by testing out the existing 
catch-basins that we have, by putting 
auxiliary or supplementary catch-basins in 
connection with them, to see how efficient 
the first catch-basins were. We were ‘very 
much surprised to find they were not very 
efficient. I’ would say that in the last test 
we made, they tested eight per cent. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: I assume 
that would vary with the time of year, in 
other words, with the temperature, would 
it not, also with the efficiency, of course? 

MR. SHULMAN: Yes. 

MR. BRESLIN: Mr. Chairman, we have 
one kind of grease only, no brine, grease 
or packer’s tallow. Our tallow runs two 
per cent fatty acid. Our sausage room is 
on the third floor. The water and grease 
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comes right straight down a pipe three 
stories high, then on a pipe 30 feet long, 
absolutely level, and beveled pipes in the 
catch-basin. We have only one catch- 
basin. All the water from the house runs 
through that catch-basin. 

How Catch-Basin Works. 

On the entrance to the catch-basin, it is 
only about two feet deep; on the other end 
about five feet, with a raise through the 
top. The tallow from the catch-basin 
comes out through a three-inch opening. 
We sell that tallow to a grease manufac- 
turer, who manufactures an automobile 
grease. He pays us from a half a cent a 
pound to a cent a pound more than he 
pays for any other tallow he can buy. 

All the offal grease, and everything else 
in this packer’s tallow, runs on an aver- 
age of not more than two or three per 
cent fatty acid. We skim it two or three 
times a day. All the water in the house 
runs into the catch-basin. There is no 
grease running into the sewer. The health 
commissioner of our town came through the 
plant one day not long ago, and I showed 
him around the entire plant. 

He said: “You have not shown me the 
stink-hole yet.” I said, “You have walked 
over it four or five times.” He said: 
“What are you doing, kidding me? I have 
not seen it.” I took him upstairs, and 
brought him to the catch-basin, took off 
the lid and showed it to him. He said, 
“I am going to advocate this system being 
put into all the plants in town.” 

Now, I will be glad to tell any of you 
members further in detail about it if you 
wish, or to make a sketch of that basin. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: How long 
is that basin? 

MR. BRESLIN. About six feet. 


PRESIDENT HERRICK: Two feet on 
top, on one end, and about five feet on the 
other? 

MR. BRESLIN: Yes. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: 
think that is long enough? 

MR. BRESLIN: Yes, we think it is. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK. That is ex- 
clusively beef operation, is it? 

MR. BRESLIN: I have seen men 
skimming catch-basins, go in a dark place 
and light a pipe, and when you come 


Do you 
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around they were busy skimming. In this 
place, we have got a nice catch-basin in 
the first cellar, half as large as this room. 
If they pull the plug out on the bottom, 
the contents run out all over the floor and 
it takes them two hours to clean it up, 
so they don’t do it. (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Is_ there 
anything else on this subject of catch- 
basins and skimming? 

To Study Question Next Year. 

MR. HARRIS: Mr. President, I would 
like to say that we consider this an ex- 
tremely important proposition, and we 
would particularly appreciate the experi- 
ences of any of the members. We want 
to pursue this matter during the coming 
year. We would appreciate it very much 
if you will write in to us and let us have 
experiences similar to the one just given 
by Mr. Breslin. Personally, I would like 
to say that I would be well satisfied to 
have as my income just a fraction of one 
per cent of the grease that runs into the 
sewers of the various members represented 
here at this meeting. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: That indi- 
cates that there is much waste. How 
many of you are keeping your tankage un- 
der five per cent grease? I do not see 
many hands. When you get home, take 
a pencil and figure out what excess of 
grease over five per cent is in that tankage. 
Tankage loss is lost every year. Will you 
do that and write to Mr. Harris? Do 
you think it cannot be kept under five? 
(Calls of “Yes, sir,” “Yes, sir.”) 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: I know a 
house that is keeping it considerably under 
that. Again, on that question of waste 
and grease going through the sewer. If 
any of you care to look up the records of 
the Sanitary District here, an analysis 
which they made of the sewage going to 
the public sewers, from some of the largest 
packing establishments, I think you will 
be astounded at the results. 

First, at the great difference in what 
those analyses show, some packing houses 
being so much more efficient than others; 
and tests were not made with the purpose 
of showing anybody what the waste was. 
They were trying to get at trade wastes, 
and the question of the Chicago sewage— 
but it is a mighty interesting document, 
and I think any of you that will write to 
the Sanitary District will find they will be 
very glad to furnish you with a copy of it. 
If you have the sewage from your own 
house analyzed, and then compare it with 
some of those figures, you will be either 
mighty well satisfied, or you will be 
alarmed, one of the two. 

Is there anything else on this point? If 
not, Modern Methods of Conservation in 
Operating Packing Plants by William 
McDonald, Assistant Supervising Engineer 
of Swift & Company, is the next subject. 


Modern Methods of Conserva- 
tion in Operating Pack- 
ing Plants 
By William McDonald. 

William McDonald, chief engineer of 
Swift & Company, gave an excellent talk 
on “Modern Methods of Conservation in 
Operating Packing Plants.” Operating 
costs, said Mr. McDonald, vary between 
7% and 15 per cent of total plant costs. 
Anything that can be done, therefore, to 
lessen these costs is extremely important 
to the packer. A primary and vital step 
in effecting economies in the packing plant 

is the keeping of accurate records. 

The subject of live steam was gone into 
thoroughly by Mr. McDonald, who sug- 
gested ways-in which exhaust steam could 
often be used in place of live steam, at 
a considerable saving. Wastes in both 
live and exhaust steam were also pointed 
out. 


Water, refrigeration 


electrical power, 
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and air wastes were also taken up by M 
McDonald. His talk, which was very >. 
teresting and valuable, was illustrated by 
several charts, which gave in picture form 
the points he was stressing. These charts 
were from actual studies made of actual 
plants by Mr. McDonald, and were very 
helpful and instructive. 

(Editor’s Note —Mr. McDonald’s talk in 
full, together with his interesting charts, 
will be printed in a later issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. ) 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Gentlemen, 
are there any questions that you want to 
ask Mr. McDonald? Here are some 
things with which I guess you are more 
or less familiar. These may perhaps be 
apropos at this time. (Displaying charts.) 

Hasn't that suggested something to you 
that you want to discuss further? 

(No response.) 

In connection with 
from private wells, I would like to give 
you just a little word of experience. It 
dates back a good ways, but it may be 
interesting, nevertheless. Some 20 or more 
years ago, when I was in the brokerage 
business, I exported a considerable quantity 
of Wiltshire sides to Great Britain. 


Sides Were Defective. 


I got word back from over there that 
the sides defective, 


this use of water 


were that there were 

spots on them like boils, and they could 
not suggest any reason for it. 

The packer who had produced, them 


suggested a reason, and some sample sides 
were shipped back, and in some cases there 
would be but a single spot on the side, and 
in others there would be five or six. There 
would be a place perhaps the size of a 
silver dollar that would be absolutely 
putrid under the skin, and that was a 
problem for that particular packing estab- 
lishment for a considerable length of time. 

To make a long story short, this 
what they finally discovered: They were 
using water from a private well. It had 
been analyzed not once, but several times, 
and had been found to be all right; but it 
seems that a new vein of water must have 
broken in, which was very strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur or iron, or some 
such ingredient, 

Reason for Defects. 

Those sides, wherever a hook had been 

used in the handling and the skinning, had 


was 


been punctured, this water had settled 
there, and that little spot had _ putrified 
before it had cured, or in spite of any 


curing. 

Of course, the number 
side simply represented, the number of 
times that that skin had been punctured 
by those hooks: So I am offering you the 
suggestion—those of you who use water 
from private wells—that one analysis of 
your water be considered insufficient. 

The water is liable to 
change without notice, as 
guides say. So a_ frequent 
private well water is 


of spots on the 


change, and 
our railroad 
analysis of 
certainly desirable. 
Making Tankage by Steam. 
The question was asked a little earlier 
in the afternoon in regard to the advis- 
ability of making tankage by using live 
steam and whether this method is profit- 


able. 

Nobody answered that, but I suppose 
the matter depends on two or three dif- 
ferent factors; first, the volume; second, 
the priee obtained for the tankage, and 
third, the cost of live steam. 

The same question might be asked 


equally well of the advisability of evaporat- 
ing tank water; volume, live steam or ex- 
haust; market for the product in the form 
of stick, or in the tankage and so forth. 


Dividing Steam Loads. 


aren't there some questions on 
that we have just had? 1 


Now, 
this paper 
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wonder how many plants divide steam 
load, or how intelligently that division is 
made? Has anybody had any difficulties 
along that line? Has anybody got any 
problem to put up? 

(No response). 


PRESIDENT HERRICK: Our next 


number concerns hides by E. J. Madden, 


Chairman of the Section on Hides. Mr. 


Madden. 


The Efficient Handling of 
Hides from Take-off to 


Delivery 


By E. J. Madden, Chairman, Section 

on Hides 

The efficient handling of hides from 
take-off to delivery is a subject which at 
first glance might seem to belong to an 
operating man. 

In truth, however, the efficiency of the 
take-off is of the utmost importance to the 
sales division—more than is appreciated at 
times by those who have direct supervision 
over the work. This paper deals with the 
subject from the sales standpoint. 

Those here who have 


of you had any 
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experience in the sale of hides and skins 
no doubt have heard complaint from 
brokers and tanners about your knife work; 
and you are aware that a constant inspec- 
tion of the butchers’ work, designed to 
keep the take-off up to the highest stand- 
ard, is necessary if you wish to obtain full 
prices at all times for your product. 
What Causes Loss. 

Even though your hides and skins may 
contain only a small percentage of cuts, if 
there are scores and gouges they will cause 


a loss in the leather selections, and the 
tanner will discount. 

The flaws in the take-off may appear 
trivial to the butcher. In fact, I doubt if 


there is a butcher living who will acknowl- 
edge that any damage has been done to a 
hide except when it has been cut clear 
through. 

In order to have your production in sell- 
ing condition, it is essential that the hide 
pattern be perfect; the dew-claws, sinews 
and switch removed, and any surplus fat 
that might impede the cure trimmed off. 


Requirements Are Imperative. 


These requirements are imperative re- 
gardless of whether the hides are being of- 
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fered for sale by large killers or by small 
producers who cannot produce carload lots 
of separate selections. 

In years gone by, it was the custom to 
allow hides to lie around until the animal 
heat had left them. It was believed that a 
proper cure could not be effected if the 
hides were hot when they went into the 
packs. 

The best practice today is at variance 
with this old practice; the experts now 
advise immediate salting in order to pre- 
vent increase of bacteria and putrefaction 
which sets in with death. 


How Hides Should Be Handled. 
Hides should be so handled on the kill- 


ing floor that they will arrive in the cellar 
as free from blood and water as is possible. 


Salting can and should be done im- 
mediately. ! 
Improper splitting of the ears, causing 


hair-slipped stock, is responsible for un- 
necessary losses to the producers. In pre- 
paring the hides and skin for salting, the 
ears should be split so that they will lie 
flat in the packs and if this is done, hair- 
slips can be avoided. 

In salting stock, it is well to build the 
packs so that the side edges are only 
enough higher than the center to hold in 
the pickle. Packs can be made too high. 
When they go over 4 to 4% feet, shrink- 
age will increase. 

Proper Use of Salt. 

It is a common custom to mix half-old 
and half-new salt for curing. Old salt 
should not be used alone, for it will stain 
the hides and they may not cure properly. 

Discriminating buyers who desire clear 
grained leather will spot this sort of prod- 
uct and if they do not spot it, there is a 
probability that there will be claims later, 
growing out of damage due to improper 


curing. 
The new salt which is used should be 
entirely free from minerals, and _ there 


should be frequent analyses of it so as to 
be certain on this point. 

The old salt also should be carefully 
watched, for use consumes the crystal and 
does not consume shale and pebbles; that 
is, the — salt is dissolved out, leaving 
the insoluble material. Without analysis, 
therefore, something may be used which 
appears to be salt, but which is in reality 
just inert residue, which is of no value in 
curing. 

Use Care in Spreading Salt. 

Great care should be exercised in spread- 
ing the salt so that all parts of the hides 
are thoroughly covered. This includes the 
fold at the edges. If these folds are not 
properly salted, it is evident that the hide 
will not be properly cured. Experience 
shows that at least 50 to 60 pounds of salt 
must be used for every hide. 

It is not advisable to build packs too 
close to walls from which moisture seeps, 
and this goes for leaky overhead ceilings 
and pipes, as well as walls. It is also de- 
sirable to have any pipes which are over 
the packs painted so that no rust particles 
will drop into the packs. Such particles 
cause stains which cannot be removed in 
the finished leather. 

Calf, Kip Skins Easily Stained. 

Calf and kip skins are of very fine tex- 
ture and easily stained. Consequently, only 
new salt of superior quality should be used 
in packing these skins. The product 1s 
required for the making of leather in vari- 
ous colors, and the slightest stain in the 
curing reduces the value of the tanner. 

In the larger establishments, calf and 
kip skins are nearly all cold-skinned and 
carefully washed in accordance with regu- 
lations; but despite these precautions which 
assure the elimination of dirt, etc., and in 
spite of the exclusive use of new salt, the 
skins are so tender and so responsive to 
the effects of foreign matter, that com- 
plaints of stains are occasionally received. 
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Cellars used for storage and curing of 
hides should be entirely free from draughts. 
The air should be reasonably moist and 
the temperature from 55 to 60 degrees. 

rhe inspection and delivery of cured 
stock on standardized lines is familiar 
throughout the trade, and the only prob- 
lems met in this phase of the business are 
those resulting from conditions of the mo- 
ment. 

Keep Air Reasonably Moist. 

\ rule which should be constantly fol- 
lowed is that all cars in which hides are to 
be loaded should be swept and thoroughly 
cleaned. Sometimes hides which had been 
properly cured are put into cars which had 
previously carried iron, copper, or other 
minerals, and the residue from these 
minerals, due to the chemical action created 
by contact with the hides, causes corrosion 
and rust damage, occasioning considerable 
loss. There is no excuse for this. 

Only Top-notch Hides in Demand. 

In order to obtain proper values for 
hides and skins, it behooves all of us to 
turn out a product as nearly perfect as it 
can be made. Only top-notch hides and 
skins are in demand, principally because 
the tanners are working on a basis of about 
30 or 40 per cent of their plant capacity; 
while the hide end of the business has, to 
all appearances, passed out of the post-war 
readjustment period. The tanners who 
furnish the outlet for hides and skins have 
not yet fully recovered. 

Our post-war experience was very ex- 
pensive, and the tanners’ even more so. 
Their heavy surplus of leather has kept 
prices considerably under present hide 
values, but reports indicate that this sur- 
plus 1s now being reduced, and this is a 
most hopeful sign. 

Nevertheless, it will doubtless remain 
true for a long time that only well-cured 
high-grade hides will be in demand. 

Methods Could be Improved. 

So much for the efficient handling of 
hides under our present system, Now a 
word as to the system: 

Has it occurred to you that hides—the 
most valuable by-product of cattle—are 
handled in almost the same manner today 
as they were when the oldest existing 
concerns slaughtered their first cattle? 

Practically every other department in 
the packinghouse has utilized scientific 
studies to bring about improvements. 
Some of us still take this valuable hide 
covered with dirt, manure and blood, throw 
salt over it, and through sheer luck, we 
might say, turn it into a salable article. 

South American Methods. 

South American concerns have made a 
slight improvement by thoroughly washing 
all hides; but climatic conditions there are 
in their favor, and they do not experience 
the condition which confronts us during 
the winter months in the United States— 
conditions which make it difficult to keep 
manure from clinging to the hide. 

Eventually this condition will be solved 
through scientific research and it be- 
hooves all of us to give this matter con- 
stant thought and_ study. 

The Bureau of Research of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers has a sub- 
committee dealing with hide and_ skin 
problems. This committee is working un- 
der the able direction of Dr. W. Lee Lewis, 
and it will welcome any suggestions for 
improvement. 

Exhaustive Tests Being Made. 

Exhaustive tests are being made on cat- 
tle hides under the direction of the com- 
mittee, and some valuable conclusions are 
expected soon from the Tanners’ Council. 

Investigations have also been started 
regarding damage in leather known as 
veiny stock, and the committee has also 
taken up the grub problem. Many of the 
larger establishments are also constantly 
testing out various suggestions. 

Just to lighten up the dry subject which 
I have been discussing, we are going to 
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show a film furnished us by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It treats on one of 
the things which so far seems to be be- 
yond our control—the grub. 

Grub Causes Huge Loss. 

Few of us realize fully how this pest 
works and the waste and loss caused by it, 
not only to the hides and skins, but to the 
beef as well. It is estimated that the beef 
industry is damaged to the extent of fifty 
million dollars annually in the United 
States, and that Canada’s loss due to the 
grub is seven million dollars annually. 

We are sure that this film will be inter- 
esting and that it will leave with you some 
valuable thoughts which you can pass on 
to cattlemen and which will show them 
the desirability of eliminating the grub. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Before we 
proceed with the film, I wonder if there 
are any questions you want to ask Mr. 
Madden. ‘There is only one limit now, 
gentlemen, to this discussion, and that is 
you must not discuss the kind of hides 
that are going to be hung on November 
4th. (Laughter) 

(Whereupon, the film referred to was 
shown.) 


Losses Are Unjustified. 


Now, you gentlemen-farmers will know 
what to do with your fancy pure-bred 
herds. I hope all the other farmers will 
know what to do with their herds, too. 
Losses like that, it seems to me, are not 
only unjustifiable, but inexcusable. 

Now, we are ready to go back to Mr. 
Madden's paper. Are there any ques- 
tions or any remarks? 

MR. GALLAGHER: Mr. President, I 
think the branding of hides should receive 
the attention of the Institute. ' 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: The brand 
ing of hides? 

MR. GALLAGHER: The branding of 
hides. You find sometimes that a brand 
is placed on the choicest part of the hide, 
and it seems to me that it might be put on 
the head, such as the method used by the 
government in branding reactors and tu- 
burcular cattle 

Urges Branding on Head. 

That is one of the least expensive parts 
of the hide, it is easier to find, and easier 
for the inspectors. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: That brand 
ing is done, of course, on the western 
stock, isn’t it? 

MR. GALLAGHER: Well, yes. Of 
course, it is a direct loss to the packer. 
And with the tanner, there is naturally a 
reduction in the price. But the packer is 
the one who suffers. He takes a three-cent 
difference in the price, due to the hide 
being branded. 
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Associations Should Know. 


PRESIDENT HERRICK: I wonder 
how far we can carry that message back 
to the live stock concerns, the live stock 
associations, and these western associa- 
tions? Associations should know of that 
if they do not already. 

DR. HAYES: Unfortunately, a brand- 
ed hide would be considered a poor hide 
in the trade. No matter where the brand 
is, if it is present, the hide is a branded 
one, Putting the brand on the head would 
have little influence on the price. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Couldn't 
the method of branding be changed? 

DR. HAYES: Well, that would be up 
to the trade custom, because we already 
had the question up on the tubercular re- 
actors. 

MR. GALLAGHER: I think Mr. Mad- 
den can enlighten us on that. 

P PRESIDENT HERRICK: Mr. Mad- 
en. 


Tanners’ Council Active. 


MR. MADDEN: I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Tanners’ Council conferred sev- 
eral times with the Western Cattle As- 
sociations on the matter of branding with 
the idea of eliminating as much of it as 
possible. I do not think they have ar- 
rived any place as yet. 

MR. ROSENTHAL: I have talked to 
lots of cattle men on that subject of 
brands. It appears the tanners fight the 
side-brand more than they do any other 
part. But the cattle men say that elim- 
ination of brands would be almost impos- 
sible. Without brands, the stockmen in 
western Texas on large ranges couldn’t tell 
their own cattle from others. They have 
to brand in order to distinguish their own 
stock from some other owner’s, 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Do they 
put the brand on the animal’s hip, as they 
used to? 


Majority Brand on Side. 


MR. ROSENTHAL: On the side, 
mostly. Some ranges brand cattle on the 
hip, some on the shoulder, but the ma- 
jority brand them on the side. At the 
King Ranch of Kingsville, one of the 
largest in Texas, I spoke to the superin- 
tendent about branding, and he said they 
would not think of branding cattle on the 
thigh. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Is _ there 
anything else on this question of hides? 

(No response.) 

There have been some changes made in 
curing. Are you all familiar with curing, 
or have you some question on the subject? 
You know there has been some experi- 
mentation done in which the Institute 
took part, and on which you have had 
some bulletins. Have you read them? 

(No response.) 


Loss from Bruised Animals. 


In considering these questions of losses, 
we did not have on the program this time, 
the subject of loss from bruised animals. 
Perhaps there is a loss there which, while 
more easily seen and recognized, may ap- 
proach somewhat the loss occasioned by 
sour hams, At any rate, I am sure we will 
be glad to hear from Bob Carter, Chair- 
man of our Committee on Live Stock 
Losses. 

MR. CARTER: Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen: It is true that we have no re- 
port to make at this time, except our an- 
nual report. But the Comimttee on Live 
Stock Losses is very glad to report that 
we are making some progress. 

I am glad to say to you men here today, 
that I have listened with great interest to 
these talks on the subject of waste. I have 
heard a lot of talk about sour hams, and 
several things I am not familiar with. 


Subject Deserves Consideration. 


If you will figure the aggregate amount 
of your sour hams, as compared with the 
bruised meat, I am sure you will give 
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this bruised meat subject your considera- 
tion. 

We moved the bruised meat exhibit from 
the. “chill room” into the warm place, and 
we .would like to have you all look at it. 
This film you have just seen, the Ox War- 
ble, is one that we have gotten out, and 
we have another one called Exit Escaris, 
or the round worm in hooks. 

We have with us today a man who is 
very friendly to the packing industry. He 
is the chief veterinarian of the Western 
Weighing Inspection Bureau. When this 
campaign against loss on account of bruises 
was started in a national way in 1919, there 
were 30 million hogs slaughtered during 
that year, of which number there was one- 
half pound per head lost. This loss amount- 
ed to about three million dollars in money. 

Loss Has Been Reduced. 

We are glad to say that this loss has 
been reduced in 1923 to about an eighth of 
a pound a head, and on cattle more. I am 
sure that Dr. W. J. Embree, Chief Veter- 
inarian of the Western Weighing and In- 
spection Company will have something to 
tell you that will show that his work has 
something to do with the Institution. Doc- 
tor Embree’s work has been something 
that the Institute could not undertake on 
account of the facilities that the Western 
Railroads have. 

In fact, many of the western railroads 
have fitted out coaches, and Dr. Embree 
has a corps of assistants who have gone 
pretty far over the western country with 
this educational campaign. It gives me 
great pleasure to introduce Dr. W. J. Em- 
bree. 

Modestly Disclaims Credit. 

DR. EMBREE: I do not know wheth- 
er the credit belong to the Western Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau. The Institute 
had the films and the money for preparing 
the exhibit which we did not have avail- 
able, and we were only too glad to get the 
things that they could give us—films, lan- 
tern slides and the bruised meat exhibits to 
take around to impress people with the 
necessity of preventing the death loss in 
transit and the loss from bruised meats. 

Primarily for Checking Purposes. 

The Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau was primarily an organization for 
the purpose of checking on conditions of 
live stock in transit, and reporting to the 
officials of the railways so that they could 
have something to use in the settlement of 
claims. But very soon after that work was 
started in 1917, it was found that checking 
conditions was a very small part of the 
work to be done. In other words, a dead 
animal is a dead animal, and somebody 
has to lose him, but the big thing is to do 
something to prevent the death loss from 
occurring. 

In 1919, soon after our meeting or con- 
vention at the Saddle and Sirloin Club in 
Chicago, we were able to get our programs 
under way jointly. 

How Program Works. 


You tell the shipper to handle his hogs 
quietly, not to use clubs and whips -and 
prod-poles which bruise them, and he will 
get the hogs to market without any bruises. 
We tell them that if they will handle the 
fat hogs quietly and coolly, they will get 
the animals into the hands of the carrier 
in a condition whereby they will stand 
transportation. The results of this program 
have been beyond expectations. 

In 1919, the loss from bruised pork was 
$3,508,000. The death loss from hogs in 
transit, on general receipts through the 
West during that year was one dead hog 
to every 450 live ones received. | 

Loss Steadily Comes Down. 

In 1923, the loss from bruised pork was 
down to about $700,000, and the death loss 
from hogs in transit, was between 700 and 
800. From indications now, in 1924 our 
death loss in transit in pork is going to be 
about one in 900. We are getting results. 

I want to say a few words here to thank 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
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for their co-operation with us in the pre- 
vention of these great losses. We are all 
interested in preventing losses, and we can 
all do our part. I wish to thank the pack- 
ers generally for their co-operation with 
our inspectors throughout the Western 
markets for the inter-market shipment of 
packers’ stock. It appears today, from 
statistics which I have been able to pro- 
cure, that the loss of packers’ stock be- 
tween markets is a great deal less than it 
was a few years ago, and this fact can only 
be made more true by your co-operation in 
helping us in our work of reducing loss 
in transit. 


Much Must be Done. 
There is a great deal to be done, but 
we can keep on moving as we have been, 
and maybe the time will come when things 


will be better than they are now. I thank 
you. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: No mission- 
ary ever went into any pagan territory 


with his little testament under his arm and 
did more consistent, persistent and insist- 
ent work than Dr. Rogers with his little 
machine and his film. Dr. Rogers, will you 


stand up a minute, so these men can see 
you? 
(Dr. Rogers arose, and the members of 


the Convention applauded.) 
We appreciate what you have done. 
Humane Movement Discussed. 

One of our guests here today represents 
the American Humane Association. We 
have much in common with them, and they 
with us. I am going to ask Sidney H. 
Coleman, their General Manager, to stand 
up for just a moment. 

SIDNEY H. COLEMAN: Mr. Presi- 
cent, there has been a lot said about sour 
hams, and I sometimes wonder if the pack- 
ers may not have regarded the humane 
movement as a sort of a “sour ham.” 

I just want to say to you that we are 
trying to help and will try to do more in 
the future to co-operate with you in the 
very big work you are doing. The very 
fact that there is an economic connection 
between the handling of your stock in a 
humane manner is, I think, a significance 
which we, on our part, realize. We will 
pull with you, and I hope we will be able 
to do something very material in the fu- 
ture. Thank you. (Applause) 


President Voices Reminder. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: I want to 
remind all of you, especially you golfers, 
that the Golf Tournament trophies are on 
exhibition at the registration desk. I hope 
that if you have not already done so that 
you will make your arrangements there for 
the play-off for these trophies on Thurs- 
day. 

On Wednesday evening, as you know, 
comes our annual dinner. It is essential 
that everyone who expects to attend, se- 
cure his tickets this evening, so that the 
names may be included in the seating ar- 
rangements and in the seating charts. 

Tomorrow morning we are to go to the 
University of Chicago and the day is to be 
given over to the exercises there. Busses 
for Mandel Hall will leave the hotel here 
at 9 a. m. Everyone is urged to get his 
bus ticket at the registration desk and to 
be on time tomorrow morning. That in- 
cludes the ladies, 

There are now one or two business mat- 
ters that should receive our attention. 

First, the Report of the Obituary Com- 
mittee. Mr. Breslin. 


Report of Obituary Committee 


Whereas, there have passed on from our 
present fellowship during the last year the 
following men engaged in the meat indus- 
try in various capacities: 

George Thompson, President 
York Butchers Calf Skin Assn. 
September 17, 1923, age 78 years. 

Edwin L. Hard, Office Manager Swift 
& Company, Chicago, Ill. Died October 
10, 1923, age 53 years. 


of New 
Died 


October 25, 1924. 


George Shaffer, Sr., Retail Dealer, New 


York City. Died October 22, 1923, age 
63 years. 
Felix Hans, Retailer, New York City. 


Died November 19, 1923, age 72 years. 

Al Wengert, Watchman, Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn. Died Nov. 19, 
1923. 

Gustav Bischoff, Jr., President-General 
Manager, St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co. Died Nov. 30, 1923, age 46 years. 

C. A. Hibler, former Manager of Swift 
& Company, Harrisburg, Pa. Died Janu- 
ary 9, 1924. 

G. A. Morrison, Manager, Swift & Com- 

Mo. Died February 2, 
1924. 


H. E. Hollis, H. E. Hollis & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Died October 12, 1923. 

John S. Coates, President, Swift, Coates 
& Co., Greenfield, Mass. Died November 
7, 1923. 

General Michael Ryan, Cincinnati, 
Died February 18, 1924, age 78 years. 

James H. Robertson, Klinck Packing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Died February 
19, 1924, age 62 years. 

James W. Murphy, Hog Buyer, Omaha, 
Neb. Died February 24, 1924, age 55 years. 

Joseph A. Cruise, Manager, Swift & 
Company, Norfolk, Va. Died March 3, 
1924. 

Edward Guckenheimer, President, Guck- 
enheimer & Hess, Inc., New York City. 
Died March 15, 1924. 

Adolph Gobel, Sausage Manufacturer, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Died March 25, 1924, 
age 60 years. . 

Charles Hutwelker, Vice-President, 
Figge & Hutwelker Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Died March 26, 1924, age 67 years. 


pany, St. Louis, 


Ohio. 


Louis J. Burkhardt, Secy.-Treas.-Gen. 
Mer., Henry Burkhardt Packing Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. Died April 26, 1924. 


A. G. Hoffman & Sons, 


Jacob Koch, 
Died April 27, 1924, age 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
71 years. 


Theodore Nye, President, George Nye 
Co., Springfield, Mass. Died April 30, 1924. 

Fred Raschke, Chicago packing house 
man for 43 years. Died May 1, 1924. 

Charles A. Buehler, Vice-President- 
Treasurer, Ideal Packing Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Died May 3, 1924. 

Richard Bauer, Beef butcher, George A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. Died May 
4, 1924. 

Erwin H. Powers, Auditor-Office Mer., 
Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, O. Died 
May 24, 1924, age 35 years. 

Louis Schwitzer, A. G. Hofmann & Sons, 


Syracuse, N. Y. Died June 13, 1924, age 
67 years. ; 
Louis Oppenheimer, Vice - President- 


Treasurer, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Died June 24, 1924, age 59 years. 

Frank F. Eckert, President, Eckert Pack: 
ing Co., Henderson, Ky. Died July 2, 
1924, age 55 years. 

Wilson Arbogast, President, Arbogast & 
Bastian, Allentown, Pa. Died July 13, 1924, 
age 73 years. 

Richard Levi, Vice-President-General 
Mer., David Levi & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Died August, 1924, age 49 years. 

G. B. Mills, Head Cattle Buyer, Swift & 
Company, National Stock Yards, II. 
Died August 14, 1924. 

Ed. Butterworth, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Died August 29, 1924, 
age 60 vears. 

‘William J. Focke, President, The Wm. 
Focke’s Sons Co., Dayton, O. Died Sep- 
tmber 2, 1924, age 69 years. 

Jacob C. Dold, President, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Died Septem- 
ber 8, 1924, age 67 years. 

William Irons, Elevator Man, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. Died Sep- 
tember 10, 1924. 


Nathan Goldsmith, Head of Boneless 
Beef Dept., Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Died September 13, 1924, age 
56 years. 








October 25, 1924. 


Fred Eckert, President, Fred Eckert 
Packing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Died Sep- 
tember 30, 1924, age 65 years. 

John McCann, Beef Salesman, Louis 
Pfaelzer & Sons, Chicago. Died Septem- 
ber 30, 1924. 

Philip J. Lacey, Manager Car Route 
Department, Dold Packing Company, 
Omaha, Neb. Died October 11, 1924, age 
48 years, and 

WHEREAS, the following deaths dur- 
ing the year were reported by the Cudahy 
Packing Company: 

Andrew R. Richardson, Charles W. 
Sears, F. J. Lidmilla, Martin C. Kirkeby, 
J. McCarthy, J. P. Boegh, Joe Williams, 
Miss Melba Trombley, Albert Bright, 
James McIntyre, James H. Brown and J. 
P. Rogers, and 

WHEREAS, the memory of our indus- 
trial comradeship with these men is warm 
and genuine; and 

WHEREAS, the efforts of these men, 
in whatever positions they were exerted, 
contributed to the upholding of the meat 
industries in its various branches; 

Therefore, be it Resolved that the in- 
stitute of American Meat Packers record 
its appreciation of the work of these men 
and its regret at its present loss of their 
fellowship; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of these Resolu- 
tions be incorporated in the official Pro- 
ceedings of this Convention, and sent to 
the official organ of the Institute. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN A. HAWKINSON, Chairman, 

G. H. NUCKOLLS, 

R. S. SINCLAIR, 

ELMORE SCHROTH, 

T:. P. BRESLIN, 

Obituary Committee. 

(On motion, duly made, seconded and 
carried, the Report of the Obituary Com- 
mittee was accepted, and its recommenda- 
tions concurred in.) 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: We must all 
appreciate how each year the lists of those 
who have been ‘identified with us is increas- 
ing. This list numbers many men who 
have been active in the organization, some 
of them especially so, a former president of 
the organization, and I am sure that we all 
feel a personal loss at their passing. 

The next is the report of the Resolutions 
Committee, Mr. R. T. Keefe, Chairman. 

MR. KEEFE: Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen: Your Resolutions Committee of- 
fers the following resolutions for your 
consideration: 


Report of Resolutions 
Committee 


WHEREAS, the _ International Live 
Stock Exposition which is held annually, 
the first week in December at the Chicago 
Union Stock Yards, has done very credit- 
able work since its inception in 1900 to pro- 
mote and develop the live stock industry 
and its allied interests, and 

WHEREAS, this world-famous institu- 
tion will celebrate its Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary this year from November 29th to 
December 6th, with a great gathering of 
the agricultural forces and resources of 
America, therefore, be it ; 

RESOLVED, That the Institute of 
American Meat Packers pledge its hearty 
support and urge its members to actively 
co-operate with the management to make 
this historical occasion of the greatest im- 
portance and its beneficial influences as 
far-reaching as possible. 

Mr. Chariman, I move the adoption of 
that resolution. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Is there a 
second to the motion? (Motion duly sec- 
onded.) 

Those ‘in favor signify by saying aye, 
opposed no. Motion carried. 
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WHEREAS, the nation’s live stock in- 
dustry has, since our last annual meeting, 
been placed in jeopardy as a result of an 
outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease 
among the live stock of the states of 
California and Texas, and 

WHEREAS, the regularly organized and 
efficient live stock sanitary forces of the 
federal and state governments. proved 
themselves equal to the occasion by rapidly 
bringing this disease under proper sanitary 
control, and 

WHEREAS, the splendid work of the 
organized forces of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
is further proof and endorsement of the 
high standard of efficiency upon which this 
Bureau is maintained and operated, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Institute of 
American Meat Packers commend in high- 
est terms the achievements of this Bureau, 
and further extend to them and all other 
agencies its thanks and appreciation. 


Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
that resolution. 


(On motion, duly made, 
carried, the Resolution 


read.) 


WHEREAS, in view of local advice 
which we have received respecting the in- 
validity of the recent amended regulation 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der the Packer-Stockyards Act of 1921, 
purporting to require bonds from the 
salaried employes of packers under the 
guise that' they are “dealers” within the 
definition of the Act, and further, in view 
of the apparent view of the Packer-Stock- 
yards Administration that the credit situa- 
tion in the packing industry is such that a 
bond is desirable, although in our belief 
this is unwarranted, and especially so in 
the case of transactions such as live stock 
purchased at public stockyards which for 
more than forty years have been practically 
cash transactions and without a_ single 
known loss to a live stock shipper through 
failure of a packer to pay the purchase 
price, and further in view of our belief 
that this is such a matter of principle and 
of maintaining our fair reputation, and be- 
ing nevertheless reluctant to have any liti- 
gation or unnecessary controversy with a 
governmental agency having to do with 
this industry, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention 
formally request the secretary to postpone 
the effective date of the proposed regula- 
tions in order that further consideration 
may be given by him as to its necessity, it 
being the hope of this industry that upon 


seconded and 
was adopted as 
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further consideration the obnoxious regu- 
lation will be withdrawn, or at least that 
it be so amended as to cover only cases 
where live stock may be bought upon credit 
duly extended, having a definite period 
during which final payment may be delayed. 

Mr. Chariman, I move the adoption of 
that Resolution. 


(On motion, duly made, seconded and 


carried, the Resolution was adopted as 
read.) 
WHEREAS, the Nineteenth Annual 


meeting of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers provided the membership with a 
splendid program, as well as enjoyable 
social and recreational functions and other 
entertainment, and 

WHEREAS, it is thought that the mem- 
bership has directly benefited through their 
privilege of listening to the presentation of 
numerous subjects of direct importance in 
connection with the operations of the busi- 
ness, and 

WHEREAS, the program also provided 
a means by which the membership was 
fully informed on the splendid progress 
being made in connection with every activ- 
ity of the Institute and the Institute’s Plan 
Commission, and being further informed 
on future plans, be it 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the 
convention be extended to all those who 
have had a part in this work and who have, 
in any way, assisted the bringing about of 
such a successful and instructive conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
that Resolution. 

(On motion, duly made, 
carried, the resolution was 
read. ) 

WHEREAS, the Drake Hotel, in which 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
held its Nineteenth Annual Meeting, has 
provided every means toward the comforts 
of Institute guests and facilities for satis- 
factorily handling convention matters, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Institute of 
American Meat Packers extends its thanks 
and appreciation. 

Mr. Chairman, 
that Resolution. 

(On motion, duly made, 
carried, the Resolution was 


read.) 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Last, but 
not least, the report of our Nominating 
Committe, Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, Chair- 


seconded and 
adopted as 


I move the adoption of 


seconded and 
adopted as 


man. Mr. Wilson. 
Report of Nominating 
Committee 
MR. THOMAS E. WILSON: Mr. 


President, the Nominating Committee sub- 
mits for the consideration of the Conven- 
tion, the following names: 

President, Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents, J. J. Felin, John J. Felin 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Myron Mc- 
Millan, : T. McMillan Co., Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn.; S Snyder, Batchelder & Snyder, 
Boston, odie W. W. Woods, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Chicago, HE; 
E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer, John T. Agar, Wm, Davies 
Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Directors for three-year term, Charles E. 


Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, Ill; G. F. Swift, Swift & 


Company, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. White, Jr., 
White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Directors for 1926 term, J. Paul Dold, 
Jacab Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
F. E. White, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Central Administrative Committee, Oscar 
G. Mayer, Chairman, G. F. Swift, F. E. 
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White, T. E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Institute Plan Commission, Thomas E. 
Wilson. 
PRESIDENT HERRICK: Gentlemen, 


you have heard the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. What is your pleasure? 


MR. A. D. WHITE: I move the secr¢ 
tary be instructed to cast the vote of the 
convention for the report of the Nominat- 


ing Committee, as submitted. (Motion 
duly seconded.) 
PRESIDENT HERRICK: You have 


heard the motion. Are there any remarks? 
If not, those in favor signify by saying aye. 
Contrary, no. It is so ordered. We will 
consider the ballot cast. 

Gentlemen, I want to introduce to you 
your President-elect, Mr. Oscar G. Mayer. 
Will you come forward, Mr. Mayer? 


PRESIDENT-ELECT MAYER: Gen- 
tlemen, I feel myself greatly and unduly 
honored. This honor is not deserved. On 
the other hand, it is not sought by myself. 
I have looked upon whatever little work I 
have done in this association as merely 
work that should be done by anybody who 
considers his business his life work. 

After all, the packing business, for better 
or worse, is your life work and mine, and 
we might as well make it as nice a proposi- 
tion as we can. That work flowers in this 
Institute, and that is why I feel that some 
time should be put in on this Institute by 
everybody. Geographically, of course, it 
has been my privilege to be at the well- 
spring of the industry in Chicago, and for 
that reason I have perhaps been privileged 
to participate a little more vigorously than 
some of the out of town members; but I 
know that this‘post falls upon me when it 
should have come to a man of riper ex- 
perience and greater maturity. 


On the other hand, if it is the wish of 
this association that I attend to the dis- 
charge of these duties, I shall undertake 


them. I feel that this Institute should be 
the most vital thing that there is in the life 
of every packer. It is only five years old. 

Remarkable progress has been made dur- 
ing those five years. I. do not suppose that 


any trade organization ever made as re- 
markable progress as this Institute has 
made; but the demands of the industry are 


growing apace, and we must keep grow- 
ing with it. If I can be assured of the 
help of the men familiar with this work, 
that they will stand by me, and that the 
membership will consider me its obedient 
servant, and always will assist me, I shall 
try to undertake these duties. Thank you. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT 
now opportunity, 
business which 
there anything 
session? 

MR. WILSON: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like, before adjourning the meeting, on be- 
half of those left here, to express very 
deep appreciation of the very splendid 
work done by our retiring President. 
would suggest a rising vote of thanks. 

(The members stood, amid long and con- 
tinued applause.) 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: Gentlemen, 
I assure you that I cannot express my ap- 
preciation. I have tried to do what I could. 
Two years ago in this room you placed 
this matter in my hands, and for two years 


HERRICK: There is 
gentlemen, for any new 
you wish to present. Is 
further to come before this 


I have tried to carry out your wishes as 
best I knew them. I have enjoyed the 
work; it has grown from day to day. It is 


growing. It is going to continue to grow. 


There is much to do, and your co-opera- 


tion, your assistance, the upholding of the 
work by the various standing committees, 


has been my inspiration, and is account- 
able for whatever success has_ been 
achieved. But I assure you that in laying 
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down this work, I do so with regret to one 
extent, that is that I have enjoyed it. I 
have enjoyed seeing it go on. 

On the other hand, I feel that a change 
in the administration is very much to be 
desired. New ideas, new blood, new en- 
thusiasm, always spell additional success 
and you have placed this job on the 
shoulders of one who is well able to carry 
it. I am sure you will find this coming 
year will make added progress in every 
direction. I thank you. (Applause.) 

We are now adjourned. 


FIFTH SESSION 


Wednesday, October 22, 1924, 10:00 A. M. 


A public conference on education and 
industry, held in connection with the open- 
ing of the Institute of Meat Packing, and 
the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 

Ernest De Witt Burton, President, 
University of Chicago, presiding. 

PRESIDENT BURTON: Mr. 
dent, ladies and gentlemen: 


Education As Business Aid 


By Ernest DeWitt Burton, President, 
The University of Chicago 


The 


Presi- 


I am glad as the representative of the 
University of Chicago to welcome those 
who have assembled to take part in this 
conference. It represents a tendency and 
movement in modern education in which 
I thoroughly believe. 

Looked at from the University side it 
expresses the desire of scholars to set 
their feet on the ground, to deal with 
realities and with the practical realities of 
every day life. 

From the other side it represents the 
desire of business to avail itself of scien- 
tific methods and to substitute exactness 
for the more or less approximate methods 
of tradition. 


We 


versity 


recently sent out from the Uni- 
a pamphlet dealing with the two 
Chicagos, the city and the University, and 
suggesting that they ought to go along 
hand in hand in their further progress as 
indeed to a considerable extent they al- 
ready have done. 
Skeptic Questioned Movement. 


One gentleman a representative of busi- 


ness to whom it was sent, wrote us a 
letter in which he warned us that any 
close affiliation between the city and the 


University was impossible because their 
spirit and aims were so radically different. 
This is, I presume, a common opinion. 
Once there was good ground for it. But 
I think both the opinion and* the ground 
for it are constantly becoming less. 


Business and the University are more 
and more coming to stand on the com- 
mon platform of service—service, I mean, 
to the community; and as they come to 
stand on that common platform, so also 
they come to see that they can serve each 
other. 

Service Is Aim. 


It is in this spirit that the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and the University 
have come together in the work that they 
have been carrying on for the last year. 
The approach came from the Institute, but 
the University has been glad to respond 
to it. 

In the prosecution of this work, as in 
so many other things, it will be necessary 
to avoid dangers that threaten success on 
both sides by keeping in the middle of 
the road. 

On the one hand we must avoid trying 
to be too practical. I mean that a Uni- 
versity cannot do its best service by try- 
ing to train men for the precise duties 
that they will have to discharge in the 
packing industry or in other business en- 
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terprises in which they may engage. 
we are not fitted to do. 

Our function must be rather to give to 
men a broader understanding of the whole 
enterprise in which they are engaged, 
its place in the still larger enterprises of 
human society in general, and to fit them 
to think keenly and clearly and so to 
deal successfully with the successive prob- 
lems which will confront them. 


What University Does. 

In saying this [ am not saying any- 
thing that is peculiar to the preparation 
for industrial life. We take exactly the 
same attitude in reference to the prepara- 
tion of men for Law or Medicine or the 
Ministry. 

Our aim is not to give men rules for 
particular situations, like the rules of 
etiquette that a society girl might commit 
to memory, or the rules for precise pro- 
cesses, as a shoemaker’s apprentice might 
learn how to polish the heel of a shoe. 

Instead, we help them acquire such a 
knowledge of the world in which they 
live and such a capacity for the under- 
standing of it that they shall meet suc- 
cessive situations successfully even if 
every one be a new one. 


What Big Business Needs. 

We are led to believe on the testimony 
of those who are in intimate contact with 
great business enterprises that the great- 
est need of these enterprises is men who 
can think intelligently and effectively and 
solve in succession the problems which 
are presented to them. 

On the other hand, it is equally neces- 


This 


sary that we avoid ‘the danger of what 
we might perhaps be tempted to call 
idealism but which is better characterized 


as unpracticalness. This danger arises in 
the very effort to escape the former one. 

We are so thoroughly convinced that 
the real problems of the world are not 
on the surface but far beneath it, and that 
the greatest results for human welfare 
are often reached under the impulse of 
sheer intellectual curiosity or love of 
knowledge, that there is in us a constant 
tendency to deal in ultimates of thought. 
There is a tendency to live in the realm 
of pure theory. 

‘What Michelson Discovered. 

A conversation which I had only a few 
days ago with Professor Michelson will 
illustrate what I mean. Professor Michel- 
son has recently been conducting a very 
interesting series of observations for the 
purpose of determining more accurately 
than has hitherto been known the velocity 
of light. 

To do so he set up a mirror on a 
mountain twenty-two miles away from 
that on which he was himself located and 
by flashing light to the mirror and back 
to himself gained a distance of forty- 
four miles which was long enough to en- 
able him to determine with greater ac- 
curacy than any previous experiment had 
determined how fast light moves. 

I suspect that from Mr. Michelson’s 
point of view this experiment rose out 
of what I have just called sheer intellec- 
tual curiosity, the desire to know without 
very much consideration of what good 
will de done by it. 


Made. Apt Reply. 


But when someone asked what good 
would be accomplished by this greater 
accuracy of knowledge, out of considera- 
tion of the other man’s point of view he 
answered: 

“Tf you have occasion to measure the 
distance between two mountain tops about 
one hundred miles apart and wish to 
know the distance within one foot it 
would take you about two years to do 
the work by methods of geodetic survey 
hitherto in use. When I have completed 
my new measurement of light it will be 
possible to make the measurement with 
greater accuracy in two weeks.” 
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The story illustrates the fact that the 
most idealistic investigation often has the 
highest practical value. Yet I am aware 
that the actual business of education in 
preparation for practical life cannot be 
carried on solely after the methods pur- 
sucd by such a scientist as Professor 
Michelson. 


Keep Feet on Ground. 

Che ordinary student must have his 
feet on the ground in a more literal 
sense even than the story of Professor 
Michelson’s experiment illustrates. He 
must have actual contact with actual life 
while he is being trained to think clearly 
and as deeply as his mental capacity 
makes possible. 

lt is between these two dangers of 
over-practicalness and excessive unprac- 
ticalness that we must steer a middle 
course of safety and efficiency. 1 welcome 
moh a conference as this because | am 
confident that by the interchange of views 
between men in actual contact with great 
business enterprises and those engaged 
in the process of education we shall the 
more surely find that course which will 
avoid both extremes and bring us to our 
desired goal. 

PRESIDENT BURTON: I have great 
pleasure in presenting to you as the first 
speaker of the morning, the President of 
the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Chicago, Harold Higgins Swift. (Ap- 
plause). 


Cooperation Between the Insti- 


tute and the University 


By Harold H. Swiit, ‘ice-President, 
Swift & Company. 


comparatively recently, industry 
has advanced for the most part through 
capitalizing the personal successes and 
mistakes of individuals employed in the 
business; and frequently upon the death oj 
such an individual, much of the accumula- 
tion of wisdom gained from a lifelong ex 
perience has gone with him. 

But business is coming to realize that 
this method must be improved upon, that 
by the printed page we must save the 
master’s experiences of a lifetime, and that 
by processes of research we must go fur- 
ther. This fact being established, the logi- 

cal method of developmeni of such pro- 
grams is through the university, whosc 
chief function is just that thing—to store 
up and transmit knowledge oi the past 
and to reach out and secure new truths 
that can be applied to the future. 

Two Main Parts to Plan. 

hus, the Institute of American Meat 

Packers and the University of Chicago 
have come together on an educational pro- 
gram which consists in the main of two 
parts: 

(1) To transmit to students some facts 
and penance which experience taught. 

(2) By research to learn more truths 
which can be applied practically to in- 
dustry. 

Historically, the way has been paved for 
such a movement by the gradual develop- 
ment in American education of units de- 
signed to supplement the purely cultural 
training of forty years ago by a type 
bearing practically upon preparation fn 
vocational life. This tendency first show- 
ed itself in the establishment of schoois 
of engineering, schools of agriculture, 
schools of commerce and administration, 
and more recently, in the institution of 
such highly specialized educational agen- 
cies as schools of hotel management and 
laundry management, which are today 
functioning successfully at certain great 
American Universities. 

Moreover, such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and the University 
of Nebraska, and Antioch College are ex- 
perimenting with new methods to bring 
education into closer practical contact with 
industry in ways of which the last genera- 
tion did not even dream. But, I know of 


Until 
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no project founded on such intimate, co- 
operative arrangements and such sound 
rules of procedure as in this one between 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
and the University of Chicago. 

Education in Baking Business. 


The meat packers want sound training 
for their young men and more knowledge 
to be applied to their industry. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago wishes to make itself 
more useful to the business and industrial 
life of the country. It is not the univer- 
sity’s function to be a trade school. She 
should not be expected to develop trades- 
men; neither butchers, packinghouse men, 
nor bookkeepers should emerge as_ the 
result of this arrangement; but if by in- 
sight into the practical problems con- 
fronting the packing industry in the many 
complex and vexative questions along ad- 
ministrative, manuiacturing, accounting, 
and merchandising lines, she can provi 
useful and develop a constructive educa- 
tional program without losing sight of, and 
indeed at the same time impressing the stu- 
dent with, the cultural value of the uni- 
versity’s program, she should be happy in- 
deed to be of service. 

If while maintaining and articulating 
cultural ideals, the university can at the 





HAROLD H. 


SWIFT 


President, Board of Trustees, University of 


Chicago. 


same time give a background of funda- 
mental theory and fact about business that 
will not only make the student more use- 
ful but a more competent member of his 
chosen business, I hold the university 
should be happy to do so. 
This audience probably knows the gen- 
eral scheme of cooperation: 
(1) A careful research program along 
specialized lines, and 
(2) A study program— 
Evening courses for people already 
in the industry at many centers. 

b. Correspondence courses covering 
largely the same material for those 
who cannot be reached by evening 
classes. 

c. Day courses being inaugurated this 
fall at the university in combina- 
tion with regular courses of Com- 
merce and Administration, intended 
primarily for young men who ex- 
pect to enter the industry. 

Three Dangers to Avoid. 


In such a program of cooperation, there 
are many dangers along the road. It 
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—perhaps a little 
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seems to me not out of place to point out 
three of them which must carefully be 
watched by both parties to the arrange- 
ment: 

First—There is danger that business 
will expect too much of educational in- 
stitutions dealing with commerce and in- 
dustry and lose respect for them when 
they do not turn out past masters, not 
realizing that finished products in busi- 
ness lines cannot be produced without 
practical experience. 

Second.—Conversely, among college and 
university students there is danger that 
they will fail to appreciate the necessity 
of supplementing their studies by practical 
experience and expect both to enter indus- 
try in positions which they are not quali- 
fied to fill and to progress more rapidly 
than either their experiences justify or 
business can assimilate them. 


Third—And probably most important 
of all, is the danger that within the class 
room sufficient recognition will not be 
given to the human factor in industry, 
which in mathematical terms must be con- 
sidered a variable and not a constant and 
the variability of which is a practical fac- 
tor in every problem of cost accounting 
and labor management, and which com- 
pletely nullifies many a finely spun theory, 
logically correct in itself, but which does 
not work out in practice without modifica- 
t10)Nn. 

But, as I see the situation, the plan of 
between the University of 
Chicago and the Institute of Meat Packers 
has been carefully worked out. Some dif- 
ficulties were anticipated in advance, and 
dangers seem to be reasonably safe- 
guarded. The plan has not been my plan. 

[ have been a spectator on the side lines 
skeptical as to whether 
the project would mature, and my confi- 
dence in both the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing and in the university has been increas- 
ed by the fact that through the spirit 
of cooperation the two institutions have 
come to this plan, which seems to have in 
it the essence of workability. I believe 
great credit is due to Thomas E. Wilson, 


and his assistant, W. W. Woods, and 
Oscar Mayer, for their imagination, fore- 
sight, and energy, and Messrs. Marshall, 


Filbey and Spencer for practical coopera- 
tion. 

Thus, there is established within the 
structure of the School of Commerce and 
Administration at the university, a new 
unit—the Institute of Meat Packing. 
There has been created a joint adminis- 
trative committee, representing both the 
teachers at the university and the practical 
men of the packing industry. 

The situation has been safeguarded so 
that educational standards shall not be 
sacrificed, and there is every reason to 
hope that the Institute of Meat Packing 
will thus have its head in the skies and 
its feet on the ground; that it will preserve 
and cherish the traditions and ideals of 
scholarship and yet have practical day to 
day contacts with a great industry for 
which it is attempting to fit its graduates. 

PRESIDENT BURTON: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago is not the only university 
of the country which is in such -contact 
with industrial problems and enterprises 
as necessary, to be interested in the ques- 
tion of industry and education. 

I have great pleasure this morning in 
presenting to you the president of another 
university, and of introducing to you 
Frank L. McVey, President of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, who will speak to us 
on Co-operative Industrial Education. 


Cooperative Industrial 
Education 


By Frank L. McVey, President of the 
University of Kentucky. 
One of the most interesting and signifi- 
cant things in modern times 1s the discov- 
ery of education by industry. Recognition 
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and acceptance of the principles involved 
require careful consideration of the possi- 
ble outcome of co-operative relations be- 
tween the two, since it involves a prob- 
able modification of the ideals of educa- 
tion and a marked change in the adminis- 
tration and objectives of industry. 

That both might be greatly benefitted 
by the relation is undoubtedly true, but 
neither the idealism of the one, nor the 
practical results of the other must be ma- 
terially changed. This requires a com- 
plete recognition of the ideals of education 
by industry and the acceptance of the prac- 
tical view point of industry by those in 
charge of education. It is refreshing that 
a conference such as this can take up the 
question of co-operation between educa- 
tion and industry with the understanding 
of the views and needs of both. 

Big Demand for Executives. 


The rapidly increasing growth of indus- 
trial organization has created an immense 
demand for executives and scientists who 
shall have an educational background. 
The old system of developing executives 
through individual experience has lost its 
effectiveness because in the passing of 
the man, nothing was left for the or- 
ganization and consequently a rich herit- 
age of experience did not get into the edu- 
cational process of the industry. In addi- 
tion, the rule of thumb has passed and an 
industry stands on a scientific basis both 
in management and in its production. 
Such plans as have been presented for co- 
operation in education have been presented 
almost wholly from the educational side. 

Co-operation in education has been tried 
in various colleges. One of the most 
noted is what is known as the University 
of Cincinnati plan. This scheme was de- 
veloped for the preparation of engineers. 
It had as its basis the need of equip- 
ment and the difficulty of securing it by 
the university. 

Under this plan the student spent a 
period of his time at the University and 
another corresponding period in the indus- 
try. Without doubt it brought real prob- 
lems into the school room, it placed the 
student in touch with positions and made 
it possible for him to earn while getting 
his education. On the other hand, it had 
some real disadvantages. Adjustment and 
rearrangements must be made each year. 
There was a shift in the factory personnel. 
Bzsides it lengthened college courses to 
fifty-five months. Nevertheless, it is re- 
garded as a successful experiment. 

Apprentice Schools Started. 


In some of the industries, notably in 
electrical engineering, apprentice schools 
have been established for college students. 
These schools have had a marked influ- 
ence in developing college men, but with- 
out doubt they should be more closely re- 
lated with the college course. In com- 
munities where industry flourishes and 
which are large enough to call for a num- 
ber of apprentices each year, courses have 
been established in high schools in co-op- 
eration with shops and factories. 

The difficulty here again has been in 
securing supervision over the factory in- 
struction. Other plans have been tried 
in the way of continuation schools whic 
provide instruction for persons working in 
the industry during the day. 

The proposal to establish an institute 
to be maintained by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers is an attempt to unite 
the elements of co-operation in college, 
continuation school and research. 

In establishing these various arrange- 
ments it appears that the word “co-oper- 
ative” is used to describe a plan to pro- 
vide courses for colleges and schools in 
association with shop and factory. Most 
of these plans have had in mind the aid 
that can be given to the student through 
his earnings as an apprentice, and to re- 
duce also the expense in equipment in 
shop and laboratory. These plans only in- 
cidentally touch business organizations. 
In order to be effective, it is necessary 
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for co-operation to unite the ideals of edu- 
cation with the purposes of industry, but 
the difficulty is that the institution can 
only take on one or two industries at the 
most. This organization the institution is 
not sufficiently financed and extensive 
enough to make it cover many industries. 

Must Unite Education and Industry. 

Consequently, if there is to be any ex- 
tended co-operation between business and 
education it will be necessary to carry the 
plan into the smaller cities and towns 
where such institutions exist. And there 
is also the question in this co-operative 
plan of the instruction of the lecturers and 
teachers of industrial subjects. These, 
too, must be trained in the business of 
teaching. 

Co-operative industrial education en- 
courages students to enter vocations and 
gives them a knowledge of the require- 
ments and needs of industry that nothing 
else can do. But such teaching plans 
ought to be supplemented by the creation 
of fellowships and scholarships both by 
colleges and research laboratories. 

There is no limit to the possibilities of 
such relationships, but they must be based 
upon sympathy and understanding be- 
tween the university and the industry. 
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This means that the principles of educa- 
tion must assert themselves in the instruc- 
tion that is given while the function of the 
university itself must be clearly appre- 
hended and understood by industry. 

Upon the university must rest the prob- 
lem of appreciating the problems of indus- 
try. These are really the bases of co- 
operation in the plan of the Meat Packers 
Association, and there is a good ground 
to hope that the foundation now laid will 
develop into an effective method of in- 
struction. 

PRESIDENT BURTON: I am very 
sorry to be compelled to announce that 
John J. Carty, who was to have delivered 
the next address, is unable to be present. 
I hold in my hand a telegram saying that 
Mr. Carty was suddenly called out of town 
because of the critical illness of his wife, 
who has developed:pneumonia. He will 
not be able to leave her bedside for at 
least ten days. 


Sessions Are Combined. 


In view of this necessary change in the 
program, it has been arranged that the 
luncheon session shall be combined with 
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the present session, and the address 
which was to have been delivered at that 
session be delivered here. 

I am therefore surrendering the chair at 
this time to the president of the luncheon 
session, Charles E. Herrick, President of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
I take pleasure in surrendering the chair 
to President Herrick. 


. Some Suggestions to the Insti- 


tute of Meat Packing 


By Charles E. Herrick, President, Insti- 

tute American Meat Packers. 

The packing industry feels itself greatly 
honored in this conference taking place 
today in this great institution of learning. 
It comes into your work-shop somewhat 
in awe of its surroundings but with some 
conception, at least, of your high aims and 
your great accomplishments in the educa- 
tional field. It has come to you, and 
fortunately for us it has enlisted not only 
your sympathy but your assistance and 
co-operation, which we trust may enable 
it to secure a broader foundation and a 
better conception of its own part in the 
social fabric. 

It comes to you not to ask your assist- 
ance in organizing or maintaining a 
manual training school in which may be 
taught the routine practices and methoda 
of the industry itself. It comes to you 
asking you to lay for us in the minds of 
our young men a broader conception, first 
of their obligation and secondly of their 
opportunity to serve society along the 
line of this particular calling. 


The Need for a Full Course. 


We are therefore not asking you to re- 
strict your curriculum so that it may be 
limited to a few short months of inten- 
sive and possibly congested study, but in- 
stead a more deliberate, painstaking and 
far reaching program. 

That this program may be better estab- 
lished in their minds, no doubt you feel, 
and in this we heartily concur, that pre- 
liminary training on broad lines, which at 
first blush may not seem to be especially 
pertinent to our particular trade, is abso- 
lutely necessary of a proper condition. 

Possibly in the thought of some of our 
own membership there has not yet been 
awakened the ambition and the concep- 
tion of what this broader foundation may 
mean to the coming generation. Its de- 
velopment therefore may be somewhat 
slow, but we believe it will be no less 
certain. Science and industry go hand in 
hand, science perhaps laying down an ex- 
act and a definitely charted course based 
upon fundmental principles and justified 
by scientific exactness. Such a course, 
however, must be interpreted by industry 
in a practical application in order that 
society may profit thereby. 

Possibly my thought may be best illus- 
trated by the statements made but a com- 
paratively few years ago by a great scien- 
tist that the transmission of electrical 
waves without the use of wires was pos- 
sible. His assertion, no doubt, was based 
on a purely, theortical scentific principle. 
Industry was inclined, perhaps, at that 
time to scoff at the idea and to belittle its 
possibilities of service to society. Indus- 
try took that scientific principle and pro- 
ceeded to work upon it, and today neither 
science nor industry scoffs at wireless 
telegraphy. 

Use of a Scientific Principle. 


In the same way, and using the same 
scientific principle, it is predicted that it 
is possible to carry waves of energy to be 
utilized as power instead of exclusively as 
sound or messages. However, industry 
has not made extensive use of that en- 
larged facility. 

Again, the teaching which you are un- 
dertaking may enlarge in the student an 
appreciation of the service which may be 
rendered to society in the accomplish- 
ment of a big undertaking well done. To 
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the man who has perfected an intricate 
piece of machinery functioning properly, 
and whether it embody new or oid prin- 
ciples of science, should go an apprecia- 
tion of the accomplishment thus achieved. 

That may be, and quite likely would be, 
entirely apart from any appreciation which 
that artisan might have of what are com- 
monly known as the arts—that is, of paint- 
ing, or sculpture, or music—but neverthe- 
less an uplifting and an ennobling apprecia- 
tion. 

Many, if not all of the older men in 
our industry, were denied the privilege of 
this broader education, of all that it may 
mean along broad lines, but today are hop- 
ing that their sons may not be similarly 
handicapped. The affiliation, therefore, 
now existing between education and indus- 
try in this particular instance will be of 
tremendous value to industy, and may re- 
sult in benefit to education as well. 


Should it so result, the benefit will be 
mutual, and it is our sincere hope that it 
will thus prove to be mutual. In that 
case our debt to education and to this 
great educational institution may be in 
part offset by whatever benefit may come 
to you, and we will thus be to that less- 
ened extent your debtors. That we have 
faith that there will be great benefits in 
store for us is best evidenced by the ready 
and unfaltering financial support which the 
industry has given to this undertaking. 

In the eyes of some it may appear as an 
experiment, but from experiments come 
accomplishments and without such experi- 
mentation accomplishments of this char- 
acter are impossible. We ask, therefore, 
your forbearance especially during these 
earlier phases of it, and your unstinted 
assistance that its desired results may be 
achieved. 

PRESIDENT HERRICK: It is indeed 
a pleasure and a privilege to present the 
next speaker. In bringing our problems 
to the University, it would not be strange 
if at times they had felt as Methuselah and 
his wife did, standing at the bedside of 
their hundred-year-old son, at the close 
of his birthday celebration. Methuselah 
said to his wife: “I told you we never 
would be able to raise this boy and bring 
him up. 

Possibly the University may feel that 
way over our endeavor here, but if so they 
very carefully concealed it when we 
brought our problem and laid it before 
them. We went at that time to the Dean 
of the School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration and a Director of the Institute of 
Meat Packing, William Homer Spencer, 
of the University of Chicago, whom I now 
present. (Applause). 


The Future of the Institute of 
Meat Packing 


By Wm. H. Spencer, Dean of the School 
of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago 
Collegiate education for business in 
America, although now an assured fact, is 
relatively a new thing. It began in 1881 
with the establishment of the Wharton 
School of Finance at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Its most striking develop- 
ments, however, have taken place since 

about 1910. 


Has Had to Overcome Suspicion. 


During this brief period in which it has 
figured in American educational institu- 
tions, it has had its ups and downs. Its 
pathway has been beset with many obsta- 
cles of greater or less seriousness. Inher- 
ent in the situation itself, the collegiate 
school of business has had to face the ex- 
tremely embarrassing problems of devel- 
oping a curriculum adequate to the needs 
of sound education, the collection, prepara- 
tion, and publication of materials for in- 
struction, and the training of an efficient 
teaching staff. 

Within the colleges and universities in 
which the school of business has found 
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itself, it has had to overcome the suspicion 
that perhaps the leaders and pioneers in 
education for business: would not be will- 
ing or able to organize a curriculum of 
sweep and scope that would be appropriate 
for university work and which would chal- 
lenge and intrigue the intellectual interests 
of earnest students and scholars. Without 
the University, and most important of all 
for our consideration in this connection, 
the collegiate school of business was 
greeted with considerable indifference by 
the business world which it was endeavor- 
ing to serve. 

There was, in other words, a chasm 
between the school of business and busi- 
ness itself which seemed difficult to bridge. 
Business educators felt that the gap should 
be closed in, if possible, but no one seemed 
to know just how it could or should be 
accomplished. 

This Public Conference on Education 
and Industry is intended in part to signalize 
an experiment, carried on jointly by the 
University of Chicago and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, which has for its 
purpose the bridging of the chasm which 
has heretofore, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, separated business and _ education, 
which should, obviously enough, be in 
close co-operation if the most efficient re- 
sults are to be attained. 


Should Have Closer Co-Operation. 


The School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration of the University of Chicago, in 
its undertaking to educate for business, 
was convinced that closer co-operation 
with business, in some form, should come 
about. It was anxious to secure working 
arrangements with a great industry which 
would grant to it, in attempting to work 
out the fundamental principles of business 
administration, the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of using its rich experiences, of 
employing its business operations as case 
material for teaching, and of resorting to 
its 2 eg and factories as laboratories. 

The industry, too, became convinced 
of the desirability of closer co-operation 
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between education and industry. It felt that 
it would greatly profit from educational 
operations carried on in the atmosphere of 
a large University. The University and 
the industry being thus in agreement upon 
these things, the co-operative arrangement 
was entered into, and we stand to-day, in 
part, to call attention to the inauguration 
of the four-year residence courses on the 
campus of the University. 

Now, what of the future of the Institute 
of Meat Packing? What of the future of 
this experiment in co-operative education 
for industry—this bringing together of a 
great university and a great industry in 
an effort the better to prepare for the busi- 
ness of living and working together in 
the world? What, in other words, may 
we reasonably hope for, as accomplish- 
ments of this undertaking? 

In the first place, we believe that we 
can be of service to the industry in the 
development and standardization of courses 
of a mangerial and scientific character for 
the further training of men who are now 
actively engaged in the industry itself. This 
we are already successfully doing through 
evening courses in the down-town college 
of the University for employees in the 
plants within Chicago and through home- 
study courses for employees of the pack- 
ing industry outside the city of Chicago. 

Perhaps the demand for this type of in- 
struction will diminish somewhat as time 
goes on, but it is improbable that the need 
will entirely disappear. There will always 
be large numbers coming into the industry 
who will not have had the opportunity of 
pursuing the more formal courses in the 
University in preparation for their work. 
and who will welcome the opportunity of 
securing further training through these 
courses. Moreover, for those who have 
had the more formal training, these courses 
will be of distinct advantage as time goes 
on, in that it will afford them the chance 
of keeping in touch with new develop- 
ments, new discoveries, new practices, new 
policies, and new principles in the indus- 
try. These courses will, in other words, 
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constantly serve to leaven and re-leaven 
the industry as time goes on. 
The Four Years’ Course. 

In the second place, we believe that we 
can be of service to the industry in the 
development and standardization: of a cur- 
riculum for at least four years’ study, 
which will receive students from high 
schools with the view of training them for 
managerial and scientific positions in the 


industry. In this work, we are anxious 
to turn out men, not merely with technical 
fitness, but men with vision and breadth 


of training, who will be leaders in the com- 
munity as well as in the industry. 

In working towards this end, we do not 
intend to underestimate the value of gen- 
eral education in any program of training 
for business. We believe that general edu- 
cation has a part, and an indispensable 
part, to play in collegiate education for 
business. We are anxious, however, that 
the curriculum shall really be general and 
not merely loose. To the general educa- 
tion, we shall add education for business 
conceived of in broad terms, and worked 
cut in terms of large hypotheses of the 
functions which are performed in_ busi- 
ness. And to the general education, and 
the training in the fundamentals of busi- 
ness, we shall add specialized training for 
the meat packing industry. 

In the third place, we hope that within 
the near future we shall be able to round 
out a curriculum of graduate couses for 
students coming up through the under- 
graduate college of this and other uni- 
versities and for men in the industry itself 
who desire to prepare themselves for 
larger usefulness. The University of Chi- 
cago is deeply and vitally interested in the 
development of graduate work: and _ this 
particular education experiment would be 
fatally incomplete if it did not include 
among its ambitions for the future the 
development of thorough-going graduate 
study. 

Research Work Also Important. 

In the fourth place, the plan would be 
equally incomplete unless it contained pro- 
visions for research work, not only in the 
field of science, but in the field of manage- 
ment as well. Research is of course a neces- 
sary accompaniment of graduate work. It 
is necessary as a means of collecting new 
materials which must be constantly poured 
back into the courses in the down-town 
college, the courses conducted by corres- 
pondence, and the courses offered here on 
the campus. This research is, of course, 
indispensable for the industry itself. 

We must, therefore, and very shortly 
shall, organize for the purpose of carrying 
on research. Some of this research work 
will, of course, be carried on by students 
in connection with their graduate work. 
But for the carrying on of this research 
for the most part, some plan must be 
evolved whereby the industry assigns cer- 
tain men to the University for definite 
periods and frees them for the time from 
their regular duties for the purpose of con- 
ducting research. We have in the School of 
Commerce and Administration during the 
past few years followed the practice of 
sending instructors out into industry 
Should not the industry establish a similar 
precedent by occassionally sending men 
back to the University for study and re- 
search? 

But for the successful prosecution of 
graduate and research work worthy of the 
name, funds will have to become available. 
Rather generous fellowships will have to be 
endowed and will have to be endowed in 
fairly large numbers. Laboratories will 
have to be provided. We all recognize the 
fact that laboratories are indispensable in 
carrying on research work in the natural 
sciences. The time is coming, if not at 
hand, when the need for business labor- 


atories in which business research will be 
conducted, will be equally well recognized. 

The problems involved in business re- 
search, the methods to be used, have as 
yet 


hardly been touched in any educa- 
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tional institution. And as we go on in the 
task of developing business research, we 
shall more and more feel the need of build- 
ings set apart and equipped for that pur- 
pose. 


An Example for Other Industries. 


In the fifth place, we hope that this 
particular co-operative undertaking will 
serve as an example for other industries. 
There is nothing which shocks one’s sense 
of the probable in thinking of a time when 
several of the larger industries may have 
conducted for their benefit similar training 
at the University. We hope also that the 
successful prosecution of this experiment 
may serve as an example to other institu- 
tions in developing similar units of train- 
ing. 

The University of Chicago is not in- 
terested in this experiment because it is 
conducted in co-operation with the pack- 
ing industry; nor because that industry 
happens to be one of the largest in the 
world. It is interested in it because it has 
educational possibilities. It is interested 
in it because the University is convinced 
that closer co-operation between education 
and industry promises much for the whole 
of industry, for education and for society. 
It is in this spirit that the University en- 


tered into this co-operation and it is in 
this spirit that it shall continue the co- 
operation. 


PRESIDENT HERRICK: I am sure, 
Mr. Spencer, that we of the industry share 
in your hopes and your ambitions, and in 
this broad vision. I believe you have an 
announcement that you wish to make in 
regard to the luncheon, Mr. Spencer. 

MR. SPENCER: At the close of this 
session, which will be about 12:15 or 12:20, 
there will be served in Hutchinson Hall, 
which is at the other end of this corridor, 
a buffet luncheon for the guests of the 
University, members of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and for all others 
who are present here. 

Urges Luncheon Acceptance. 

We hope that all of you will be able to 
remain and take advantage of this lunch- 
eon, which is tendered by the University 
of Chicago to the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and those members here 
at this time 

We have some time to spend between 
now and luncheon time, and you may take 
that opportunity of visiting other univer- 
sity buildings in the vicinity. The women 
who are in attendance are invited to cross 
to the Quadrangle Club, which is just 
across the street. 

We hope that all of you who-are in at- 
tendance here this morning will remain, 
and join with us in this buffet luncheon 
which is being tendered by the University 
in Hutchinson Hall. Don’t forget the 
afternoon session at two o’clock. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken 
to two o’clock P. M.) 


SIXTH SESSION 


Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 22, 1924, Thos. 
. Wilson Presiding. 

Subject: “The Industrial Outlook.” 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Mr. President, 
Sir Henry, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am sure all of us who were permitted 
to be present here this morning, thor- 
oughly enjoyed the splendid talks that we 
listened to. I am sure it was a great priv- 
ilege for us to be permitted to be here 
This gathering today is in honor chiefly 
of the opening of the collegiate classes of 
the Institute of Meat Packing at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

It has another purpose, and that purpose 
was to give industry an opportunity to get 
together and discuss its problems, with 
a gathering such as this as an audience. 

This is an epoch-making event in the 
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history of the packing industry. We lis- 
tened to discussions this morning from the 
educational side of the problem. This 
afternoon we are going to listen to dis- 
cussions from the industrial side of the 
problem. 


Epoch-Making Event. 

Many suggestions were made this morn- 
ing having to do with our future plans; 
a number of the pitfalls that we may be 
facing were called to our attention. They 
do not discourage us at all ; 

We have up to the present time seen 
results that to a very large extent com- 
pensate us for this undertaking. If noth- 
ing more were accomplished than that 
which has already been accomplished, this 
experiment, as ,it was called this morning, 
would not be a failure. 

Upwards of four hundred men already 
in the packing industry have taken ad- 
vantage in one form or another of these 
courses, and have received benefits from 
these courses. That in itself is a great 
encouragement, but we are going further 
in this work, and are going to accomplish 
a very great deal more. 


Appreciation Is Expressed. 

We appreciate the extent of the field, 
and I think we fully appreciate the diffi- 
culties ahead of us. But we are willing, 
and glad to undertake them. We do not 
face them with any lack of courage what- 
ever. Our steps up to the present time 
have been carefully taken. 

We sought out in the first undertaking 
men to advise us who were qualified to 
advise us, and very fortunately we have 
landed in the University of Chicago, this 
great institution, and we are being guided 
by those in this educational work. The 
educational part of the program of the 
Institute plan is but a single unit. 


Plan Operating Successfully. 
operating and _ operating 
very successfully in other directions. The 
Scientific Research Department is doing 
a great work. The Practical Research De- 
partment is likewise doing a great work, 
and up to the present time I think we all 
feel that we have made great headway. 

We have one very great advantage in 
this industry in undertaking this educa- 
tional work. I think we differ from any 
similar undertakings in this respect: that 
we have the full, unrestricted co-operation 
on the part of practically all men in this 
industry. 


The plan is 


There is not a single instance where 
we liave met with opposition on the part 


of the practical men of the industry, and 
that, to my notion, insures the success of 
this undertaking. 


Have Made Great Strides. 

We started out, as you know, with the 
idea first of finding a way to help those 
already in the industry. I think we have 
made great strides in that direction. The 
course of lectures given in this hall a short 
time ago paved the way, followed by the 
night courses last year, which were well 
attended. 


Now the night course is well estab- 
lished, and the correspondence courses 
well established. This month the estab- 
lishment of the collegiate courses in this 
great institution has taken place. 


Indebted to University. 

We are greatly indebted to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to its officers, for the won- 
derful co-operation they have given us in 
connection with this work. It is highly 
appreciated by everybody in this great in- 
dustry. As I have said, we are going to 
hear from industry this afternoon. 


I am sorry to have to announce that 
Mr. Bradfute, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, has wired us 
that he has been taken with a case of ton- 
silitis and cannot be here. I think that 
is very unfortunate, because we all appre- 
ciate the important connection between 
this industry of ours and agriculture. 
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| should like to have had Mr. Bradfute 
here, so that he might have expressed from 
the viewpoint of those directly interested 
in agriculture, the importance of this great 
industry—what it means, not only to the 
producers of this country, but also to the 
consumers of the country. I should like 
to have had him indicate to you the spirit 
of co-operation that has developed be- 
tween the association which he represents 
and the packing industry, but unfortu- 
nately he is unable to be here. 


Authority on Manufacture. 


Following him, we have on the program 
a man well qualified to talk on manufac- 
ture, a man who has spent his life in the 
packing industry, a man associated with a 
concern doing probably the largest busi- 
ness in the industry; therefore, especially 
well qualified to talk this afternoon on 
the important subject of manufacture. 

[his man is intensely interested in the 
work which the Institute is undertaking. 
I have great pleasure, extreme personal 
pleasure, in introducing to you F. Edson 
White, President of Armour and Company 
( Applause). 


Manufacture 


By F, Edson White, President Armour and 
Company 

Manufacture is man’s principal device 
ior improving upon Nature. Furthermore, 
modern manufacture is the means whereby 
he has substituted the power of Nature 
for his own physical labor. Manufacture 
has done more to supply the average citi- 
zen with creature comforts and personal 
independence than any other agency of 
civilization. 

The first step of the savage toward civil- 
ization was that in which he fabricated by 
hand the primitive plow, thereby initiating 
true agriculture as a companion to the pas- 
toral life and pristine husbandry. With 
proper planting and storage, this removed 
all anxiety as to food. The second step 
was more nearly a straight case of manu- 
facture and involved the art of weaving, 
whereby woollen, hair and vegetable fab- 
rics were substituted for skins. Preceding 
and paralleling these arts came the manu- 
facture of implements of war and_ the 
chase, and on the simple foundation of 
these three handicrafts was built modern 
industry. 


First Significant Step. 


The most significant advance in manu- 
facture was initiated a century and a half 
ago with the adoption of machine methods. 
Furthermore, this change was so farreach- 
ing in its effect on civilization that it is 
known throughout economic history as the 
period of the industrial revolution. Ma- 
chine fabrication and specialization of labor 
for the first time gave the man who lacked 
the ability to develop into the skilled arti- 
san, an opportunity to earn a satisfactory 
living and to share in the luxuries former- 
ly denied him. 

Unfortunately, the contact of labor with 
the machine instead of with man, and the 
rémoval of the owner and capitalist from 
the laborers in the factory, resulted in im- 
personal relations between employer and 
employee, and the development of suspi- 
cions and misunderstandings that generat- 
ed the industrial disputes of a quarter to a 
half century ago. 

The Service of Big Business. 


As new machinery and new efficiencies 
of production developed, the units of in- 
dustry became larger and fewer. Only the 
man with exceptional ability was able to 
build up from small beginnings the rela- 
tively large businesses of the nineties, and 
as the trend towards these large scale busi- 
nesses became established, still fewer men 
with the ability to manage them could be 
found. 

As a result, the public in general vested 
big business with the personality of the 
founder or owner rather than with the ser- 
vice performed. In industrial disputes, 
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nothing was ever said of the valuable con- 
tribution of a Pullman’s sleeping cars, of a 
Rockefeller’s oils, of a McCormick’s binder 
or tractor, or of a Bell’s telephone, but 
instead each of these contributors to mod- 
ern welfare was treated as a “malefactor 
of great wealth,” and the articles or ser- 
vices he gave to the public were not sup- 
posed to entitle him even to courtesy at 
the hands of mankind. 


All modern manufactures’ represent 
man’s supplementing of Nature and his 
utilization of the opportunities the Creator 
furnished him. Each individual who has 
added a single iten to what Nature has 
provided us, and who has enabled the pub- 
lic to enjoy the advantages of his discov- 
ery, is deserving of all honor and credit. 


Housekeeping Made Easy. 


To modern manufacture may be credit- 
ed.the enjoyment by the shop girl of lux- 
uries denied to queens two centuries ago. 
The radio, the automobile, the telephone, 
the railroad and a host of other comforts 
and luxuries are available to the every day 
laborer where they were undreamed of by 
rulers of that period. To no other cause 
than large scale, efficient manufacture can 
these blessings be credited. 


The housewife with her gas range, run- 
ning water, electric lights, electric cooking 
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utensils, steam heat and vacuum cleaners, 
knows nothing of the problems baronesses 
and duchesses had to solve in heavy house- 
keeping over stone floors and in stone 
arched and vaulted rooms. What modern 
woman would ten times daily mop up the 
side seepage from clammy castle walls that 
any simple drainage or plumbing of today 
would care for automatically? 

Where would feminity find the powder, 
rouge, brilliantine, horn rimmed spectacles 
and other accessories that gratify her sense 
of beauty? Not a single person accus- 
tomed to modern civilization could find 
satisfaction in the very height of modernity 
only a half century ago and the progress 
manufacture will bequeath the youth of 
this generation will be sufficient to make 
it wonder at the inconveniences which peo- 
ple of 1925 were able to withstand. 

The freedom of womanhood from house- 
hold drudgery and the eight-hour day for 
the laborer are purely the result of the 
great volume of manufacture. The worker 
of a century ago required ten and twelve 
hours of hard labor daily in which he 
could gain enough income to secure the 
necessities outside of his own production. 
The toil of women never ceased with the 
hours at the bake-oven, dish pan, broom 
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handle, spinning wheel, needle and churn 


following each other in endless routine. 
Drudgery Eliminated by Manufacture. 


Today the drudgery of all this has di- 
minished and even disappeared. Wom- 
an’s clubs, woman’s political organizations, 
woman’s artistic, philanthropic, and edu- 
cational movements have all become pos- 
sible because manufacture has shortened 
her hours and released her to broader 
visions and opportunities. Her place in 
business and in public life has been 
achieved, because the growing services of 
manufacture have continually reduced the 
hours needed for the accomplishment of 
home building and home management. 

But manufacture has done more than re- 
lieve and release our citizens, it has built 
our country and determined our interna- 
tional status. America is today the lead- 
ing manufacturing nation of the world. 
During the last decade, she has stepped 
forward so rapidly both in volume of man- 
ufactures and in economy of production, 
that the standards of other nations, for all 
practical purposes, cannot be applied to us. 

American manufacturing progress from 
its incipiency has been stimul: ated by labor 
shortage. At no time in our history have 
we had a population in proportion to our 
raw materials, that would enable us to 
compete with the Old World on Old 
World artisan standards, and the develop- 
ment of an American commerce depended 
on the ingenuity of our inventors and man- 
ufacturers to create a volume of finished 
and exportable products that could supply 
the demand in markets our salesmen were 
able to stimulate. 


Machine Made Products Good. 


In the earlier days of our industrial his- 
tory, much of our machine-made products 
were crude, because it was difficult to de- 
sign machines that could operate with the 
nicety of the human hand, but, as the years 
have gone by, a much closer approach has 
been made to this standard, in major part 
due to the improvement of machinery, but 
in minor part due to the change in stan- 
dards following the gradual disappearance 
of the highly skilled hand worker. 

The early products of American manu- 
facture established themselves in world 
trade because they could undersell those of 
our international competitors by large 
enough margins to permit the purchaser 
to discard them as they wore out. Further- 
more, they replaced them with others, 
which in the rapid state of our industrial 
evolution, showed an enormous degree of 
improvement. America, more than any 
other country, could afford at that time 
the great expenditure and consumption of 
raw materials at the market price which 
then prevailed for them. 

The so-called waste of our natural re- 
sources, which has been such a popular 
political issue of recent years, was the 
price we had to pay to bring our manu- 
factures to the point where they could 
create better living conditions for us in- 
dividually than could be found elsewhere 
on the globe. 


Greatness Due to Production. 


Nevertheless, our industrial greatness has 
been based on the fact that we have 
stressed production rather than trade. The 
common purpose of our pioneer manufac- 
turers, whether they acknowledged it or 
not, was to provide the bulk of the luxuries 
of life at prices that the common people 
could pay, and to create a demand for 
them as necessities, in order that the mar- 
ket they established should remain per- 
manent. 

The previous ideal in commerce had 
been to secure a near monopoly on certain 
products through controlling the sources of 
production or fine artisanship, and by 
means of shipping control, international 
diplomacy, and even aggressive war, to 
maintain it at the point that gave a stand- 
ard of living above the average. 

American manufacturers introduced a 
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new business conception. Instead of cor- 
nering the sources already mentioned, they 
turned to mass production and tried to 
provide such a volume of product that a 
monopoly in the market would mean noth- 
ing, and that, because of reduced costs, all 
the world would become their buyers in- 
stead of a few individual classes located 
at scattered points and possessed of the 
requisite buying power. 
Individual Artisanship Unthinkable. 


In fact, centralized manufacture has 
done so much in reducing overhead, in- 
creasing efficiences of operation and de- 
creasing sales and distributive costs, that 
a return to the old artisanship of the indi- 
vidual, independent and romantic as that 
artisanship was, is unthinkable. 


International difficulties for manufac- 
turers are based definitely upon the war. 
Each nation involved, augmented its 
plants and output to meet the extraordi- 
nary rate of consumption of goods, and the 
world today has more plant manufactur- 
ing capacity than it can utilize. Unless 


systematic adaptation of unnecessary plant 
space to new uses is made, we may expect 
severe industrial and commercial struggles 
to develop, with a survivial only of the 
fittest and an enormous economic waste of 
facilities. already in existence. 

In fact, this condition is the root of 
Europe’s slow industrial recovery, and 
manufacturers the world over may soon 
find themselves in the position from which 
agriculture, with its tremendous over-pro- 
duction following the war, is just emerg- 
ing. 

Political Agitation Unwarranted. 

The great agitation against trusts and 
monopoly that existed in America twenty 
to twenty- five years ago was the most 
needless disturbance we have undergone, 
because the principles of mass production 
and cheap distribution to all, on which 
American industry has been built, were en- 
tirely contrary to the monopoly concep- 
tion. 

Manufacturers need consumption, not 
hoarding of goods, in order to operate 
profitably. Nevertheless, the American 
public, and particularly the American poli- 
ticians of that day, could not see that suc- 
cess in manufacture lay in producing at the 
lowest price levels possible, and were as 
far behind in their economic perceptions 
and understandings as are the American 
radicals of today. 

Instead of leading the evolutionary proc- 
ess, such men are reviving issues, dead in 
industry a quarter of a century before. 
They are looking at our industrial and 
commercial procedure through the clouded 
spectacles of 1900, just as the reformers of 
that time were examining economic trends 
with a background of economic views 
prevalent in 1875. 

Success in Economical Production. 


Modern American business knows that 
success lies in economical but quality pro- 
duction, economical but international dis- 
tribution, and a narrow margin and low 
price level that will maintain constant op- 
eration and large scale consumption. The 
monopoly that demands wide margins of 
profit faces irregular consumption, jump- 
ing price levels, and plants closed one 
month and opened the next. 

It is nearly two thousand years since the 
Great Philosopher admonished us to love 
our neighbor as ourself, but even today 
only a few know that this precept has its 
foundation in business and results in pay- 
ing the individual the biggest returns in 
the long run. Similarly, to a large degree, 
the American manufacturer, as contrasted 
to his international competitors, has 
learned through experience that the serv- 
ice which provides maximum products for 
all consumers at the lowest prices, pays 
the largest and most uniform dividends 
over a period of years. 

The present day agitator who vocifer- 
ously deplores the “robbery” of the com- 
mon people by American industry has 
evolved no further mentally than the op- 
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portunist who still believes he can get the 
most out of life by grabbing everything 
for himself, instead of “doing unto others 
as he would be done by.” Through his 
pronouncements, such a radical stamps 
himself as years behind the times instead 
of ahead of them. 


National Wealth Enables Luxuries. 


The American manufacturer's ideal of 
maximum production and consumption of 
goods is the ideal that creates the standard 
of living of our nation’s citizens and the 
“modernness” of our civilization. Amer- 
icans are better off than individuals of 
other nations because they are able to 
consume a greater total of manufactured 
goods per individual; in other words, be- 
cause the luxuries enjoyed occasionally by 
other peoples are the daily materials of 


the American citizen. 
In part, these luxuries have been avail- 
able because of the tremendous national 


wealth of the United States. Undoubtedly, 
we possess as fruitful agricultural fields as 
can be found anywhere, we still possess 
as extensive forests, as rich mines, as pro- 
ductive fisheries, etc., but we possess far 
greater wealth because the labor of our 
peoples and the enterprise of our manu- 
facturers create products that find wide- 
spread demand in international markets. 


Furthermore, as our population in- 
creases, we will face the time when we no 
longer have wheat, pork and cotton for ex- 
port, because the price levels of other 
countries will not exceed those which 
domestic demand creates for us, and we 
will more than ever depend on the products 
of our factories and industries to bring in 
the wealth that maintains our standard of 
living above other countries. 


America Known for Skill. 


America’s progress as an industrial and 
manufacturing nation has depended on her 
doctrine of self independence, and _ her 
strong economic and political position has 
been based on the development of self- 
sufficience. Instead of following the will- 
o’-the-wisp of free trade to a point where 
she could be entirely dependent on inter- 
national good will for her preservation, 
she has attempted to bring her latent facul- 
ties and abilities onto a parity with her 
strongest ones. It is because of this policy 
that her manufactures were able to parallel 
her agricultural and mineral resources, and 
that she attained the place in the world 
where she was known for her skill as wel! 
as her strength. 

Perhaps it will be well to examine some- 
what more definitely the means whereby 
advanced American standards can be main- 
tained on a manufacturing basis only. In 
many lines where we once maintained a 
supremacy in the international trade 
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through our volume of production, we have 
lost ground, due to the need for new mar- 
kets on the part of our manufacturers of 
the machinery creating that production. 

One of the classic examples of this con- 
dition is found in the boot and shoe trade, 
where our exports have decreased in boots 
and shoes due to the increase in the export 
of shoe manufacturing machinery, whereby 
countries which were formerly our cus- 
tomers are now competitive manufacturers 
of our product. It may be expected thet 
more examples of this sort may develop, 
and it causes one a certain degree of ap- 
prehension as to the basis on which our 
standard of living in the future may be 
maintained. 


New Developments Expected. 


Undoubtedly, we shall from time to time 
have new developments corresponding to 
our manufacture of farm machinery, auto- 
mobiles, etc., which will develop as perma- 
nent advantages for us in international 
trade, but after all the number of these 
needs is limited, and it is going to tax the 
ingenuity of American inventors to antici- 
pate international tastes and needs so far 
in advance. 

The future development of manufactures 
will be paced not only by the growth in 
population, but also by the awakening and 
cultivation of new tastes. The interesting 
recent example of this sort is the develop- 
ment of the radio, and it may be expected 
that a half decade can never go by at any 
time in the future without new and im- 
portant industries of a similar sort de- 
veloping. Now that the natural resources 
of the world are so broadly organized and 
developed, the creation of new wealth will 
depend on the growth of new needs from 
the existing population, and its willingness 
to devote a portion of its income to them. 

As a manufacturer and a representative 
of manufacturers, it is perhaps expected of 
me to look somewhat into the future, espe- 
cially as we face the wholesale attacks of 
the political quacks who would nationalize, 
or at least establish federal control, over 
all industry. All of the fancied class 
grievances, all of the class ambitions for 
economic preferment, have been played 
upon by these agitators for the sake of 
their own livelihood. 


Industry Hampered by Legislation. 


Today an industry second only in funda- 
mental importance to agriculture—namely, 
transportation—is so tied down by a mul- 
tiplicity of restrictive laws and administra- 
tive regulations that individual initiative 
and ambition are well night crushed and 
individual opportunity nullified. Other of 
our larger industries, my own included, 
are apparently scheduled by these men for 
an increasing degree of federal control. 

We face active demand at present for 
government ownership and operation of 
the railroads and coal mines, demands aris- 
ing from sources in blackest ignorance of 
the consequences, demands which ignore 
the lessons of experience currently gained 
in other great nations of the world, and 
demands which disregard the natural hu- 
man tendency to satisfy the ambition for 
individual progress and success. 

The trend toward increasing taxation 
has already developed to a point where it 
absorbs the average income of the average 
agricultural acre, and it is making inroads 
on manufacture to a point where it threat- 
ens the same result. Additional govern- 
ment control means additional tax support. 
but it does not provide additional sources 
of income out of which the tax may be 
paid. 


Government Control Undesirable. 


In fact, governmental administration of 
business is notoriously inefficient, but the 
advocates of further government control 
profess themselves willing to pay the price 
for what they consider to be certainty as 
to ethics of business procedure. 

The inconsistency and undesirability of 
this position is self evident, since each new 
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industry brought under government con- 
trol must draw on taxes paid by other in- 
dustries still independent, and it is obvious 
that a day will soon be reached when the 
tax outgo exceeds the earnable income of 
American industry. The threat is much 
fartuer reaching than appears superficially. 
t it be hoped that the good sense of 
the American public will see to it that 
these uneconomic ideals are never realized. 
Our form of government is based upon the 
fundamental principle that all men are 
created equal, This means equality of op- 
portunity and advantage to all men under 
our political institutions. May our political 
ideals of business be the same and may we 
come to see that all businesses should have 
the same opportunity, without govern- 
mental encouragement for one industry 
and restriction for another. 


Employer and Employee Co-Operate. 

Possibly the most hopeful sign for the 
future of manufacture is the attitude of 
mutual helpfulness developing between em- 
ployer and employee. Within the packing 
industry, we feel that the plant conference 
boards have done more to bring the view- 
point of labor to the employer and the 
viewpoint of business management and 
earnings to the emplovee than anything 
that has occurred previously. 

Since this principle has gone into effect 
in our industry, we have reduced wages 
twice and increased them once in con- 
formity to the general business conditions 
the packing industry faced. Furthermore, 
these changes have taken place because the 
employees’ representatives have studied 
the situation just as fully as the employers. 

Out of some such mutual arrangement 
as this will come the antidote, I hope, to 
the social mental disease of government 
control from which much of our public 
seems to suffer. 


America Depends on Industry. 

The limits of the service of manufacture 
are infinite, but if in the foregoing discus- 
sion I have convinced you that manufac- 
ture lies at the bottom of our personal wel- 
fare and physical civilization today, and if, 
furthermore, I have convinced you that the 
future of America depends on the main- 
tenance of her manufactures and industries 
on broad service ideals, then I have given 
you the introduction to an appreciation of 
manufacture. 

Finally, if you have come to perceive 
that the general standard of living you en- 
joy depends not on regulation and hamper- 
ing of manufacture domestically, but on 
encouragement and growth so that it can 
compete freely in international markets, 
then you are entitled to take your place in 
the fore-front of political and economic 
progress. Furthermore, your annreciation 
of constructive rather than destructive 
work brings you back to the original ideals 
of American citizenship. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: After the 
product which this great industry is inter- 
ested in has gone through the process of 
manufacture, which has been so ably out- 
lined by Mr. White, the next important 
function bearing on it is that of transport- 
ation. 

I think probably our industry is more 
dependent upon transportation, and the 
success of our industry is more dependent 
upon transportation than probably any 
other industry in the country. Of course 
other industries are materially affected by 
transportation. Society in general is ma- 
terially affected by transportation—so 
much so that the average man on the 
street is quite willing to dictate to the gen- 
tlemen who have spent their lives in the 
transporation industry—learning how to 
run that particular industry. In fact, blocs 
of all kinds are willing to undertake the 
operation of that particular industry. 

Are Especially Fortunate. 

We are especially fortunate in having 
this afternoon a gentleman who has had 
a world-wide experience in transportation. 
We might claim him, I think, as a Chi- 
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cagoan, because he was born out here in 
Logansport, Ind. He gained his experi- 
ence chiefly in the Middle West, finally 
driving into the East, and associating him- 
self with the Long Island Railway. 

Following that he became general man- 
ager of the Great Eastern Railway of Eng- 
alnd, in February, 1914. In 1917 he be- 
came assistant director of movement and 
railways, with the temporary rank of 
colonel in the British army, and he wes 
later advanced to the rank of major gen- 
eral. 


Given Honor by British. 


For the wonderful service performed 
in that work he was knighted by the Brit- 
ish Empire. Two years ago he became 
President of the National Railway, which 
controls probably 50 per cent of the rail- 
roads cf Canada. It is a very great pleas- 
ure to me to be permitted to introduce to 
you Sir Henry Worth Thornton. (Ap- 
plause.) 

SIR HENRY: Mr. President, Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 

Before I proceed to inflict upon you that 
which you are about to receive. I should 
be wanting in gratitude if I did not ex- 
press my thanks to your chairman for the 
very generous way in which he has intro- 
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duced me, and ‘the considerate fashion in 
which you have received what I must re- 
gard as an over-painted portrait of my- 
self. (Laughter.) 

I suppose the fact that I am on this 
rostrum is an indication that Chicago will 
shortly embrace within its precincts my 
native town. (Laughter.) I hope so, .be- 
cause I still have a little property there. 
(Laughter.) 


Transportation Industries 


By Sir Henry Worth Thornton, President 
Canadian National Railways 


The transportation industry, from the 
crude efforts of races emerging from the 
savage state, has become a scientific pro- 
fession with a technique of its own re- 
quiring for proficiency a special education 
and many years of study. 

The advancing centuries have seen suc- 
cessively employed in _ transportation, 
trains of shackled slaves, the caravan, the 
galley, the crude chariot, the stage coach, 
and, in later years the canal, the steam 
railway the automobile and the aeroplane. 
Now distance is .no longer a_ barrier 
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to commercial activity and communication 
has become almost instantaneous. 


Avoids Technical Considerations. 


In the discussion which is to follow, I 
do not propose to go into technical ques- 
tions, nor into a scientific examination of 
the transportation industry. I propose a 
discussion of the economic problems of 
transport, and the relations between the 
railways, on the one hand, and the public 
and the state, on the other. 

These questions are exciting much at- 
tention in many countries today, and, in 
some respects, are a political issue in the 
United States. Before proceeding further 
with our subject, however, | think it will 
be illuminating to form some conception 
of the history of transportation, and the 
part played by the industry in the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

Transportation is the first essential link 
in the chain of commerce and the ex- 
change of commodities. The movement 
of persons and things within the frontiers 
of a state and between nation and nation 
marks the progress of civilization. Those 
states which have developed an adequate 
system of transport have correspondingly 
increased in opulence and power. Re- 
striction of intercourse in primitive days, 
and a refusal to maintain communication 
with the outer world, were the funda- 
mental characteristics of the savage. 


Quotes Apt Philosophy. 

A philosopher has written: “Let us 
travel over the countries of the earth. 
Wherever there is no facility for passing 
from a town to a city, or from a village 
to a hamlet, there we may pronounce the 
people to be barbarians.” 

The existence or absence of transporta- 
tion facilities has frequently affected the 
channels of development. The existence 
of such facilities is responsible for the 
location of many large centres of popu- 
lation and has directed the progress of 
industry. 

Sometimes development has followed 
such natural avenues of transport as 
oceans, seas and inland water routes. On 
the other hand, development has been 
diverted from natural channels through 
‘the intervention of artificial means of 
transport, such as canals and railways. 

The invention of the steam locomotive 
vastly widened the scope of transporta- 
tion, and rendered it largely independent 
of both the assistance and obstacles of 
nature. . 


Developments Sometimes Illogical. 


Sometimes this has resulted in develop- 
ments which would otherwise have seemed 
illogical. For example, the Mississippi 
river, with its various branches and tribu- 
taries, drains the great valley of the Mid- 
dle West lying between the Allegheny 
and the Rocky mountains. 

It might have been assumed that all of 
the traffic of that great valley would move 
by the waterways provided by nature, and 
that at the mouth of the Mississippi river 
would arise a great metropolis marking 
the gateway for the interchange of traffic 
between the United States and the outer 
world; and that likew'se here would be 
found the great administrative, financial 
and commercial center of the United 
States. 


Factors Influencing Prediction. 


Such a prediction would necessarily 
have to give consideration to the fact 
that, in the earlier days of the history of 
North America, the United States neither 
owned nor controlled the whole of the 
Mississippi Valley, and differences in na- 
tionalities prevented the consummation of 
the above thought. 

But the fact remains that, logically, one 
would have supposed that the flow of com- 
merce would follow the great internal 
waterways. The coming of the railway, 
however, and the construction of great 
continental arteries, east and west, divert- 
ed the flow of traffic, and we find that 
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New York and the other great cities of 
the Atlantic seaboard have appeared as 
great industrial and financial centers. 
London’s Debt to Transportation. 
London itself owes its existence to a 
transportation factor, as on the site of 


that city in very early days there existed 
the only practicable ford for many miles 


on the Thames. Here, travelers crossed 
the river, and there appeared inns and 
shops which in time grew from a few 


scattered huts to a city; so that from the 
existence of a ford on the river Thames 
in the vicinity of London, there developed 


the great metropolis which now _ bears 
that name. 
Water provided the earliest means of 


transportation, and what transportation 
existed by land was limited to precarious 
and difficult routes. The earliest civil‘za- 
tion developed among those nations bor- 


dering the Mediterranean Sea, and along 
such great rivers as the Nile and the 
Euphrates. That this development was 


assisted by the presence of a ready means 
of transportation by water cannot be de- 
nied. 

ine first systematic attempt to provide 
a safe and easy means of land communica- 
tion is seen in the road construction of 
the Roman Empire. This was the earliest 
attempt to provide effective land com- 
munication in Europe, and with but few 
exceptions nothing of the kind was un- 
dertaken on a comprehensive scale until 
the day of Napoleon, whose roads still 
exist and are in daily use. 


Romans Wanted Military Transport. 


But what the ancient Roman sought to 
provide was not so much a transportation 
facility on industrial purposes, as a means 
of meeting military requirements of the 


empire in the expeditious movement of 
troops. This principle, even in modern 
times, has been a factor in determining 


the state ownership of railways on the 
continent of Europe. 

The fall of the Roman Empire and the 
political disintegration of Europe practi- 
cally stopped highway development; and 
indeed during the dark or middle ages 
there was not much progress in any in- 
dustr‘al pursuit. Such commerce as exist- 
ed was limited mostly to the water, and 
in consequence there is seen the rise of 
such maritime nations as the Venetians, 
the Genoese and, later the Dutch, Portu- 
guese and English. 


Transport Aided England. 

To a very large degree the position en- 
joved by the British Empire has been due 
to the sagacity and courage of its people 
in the development of ocean transport 
and the wide-flung distribution of Great 
Britain’s manufactured articles. 

In the march of years there was an 
awakening of interest in literature and 
irt, and in time manufacturing of various 
sorts rivaled the profession of arms which, 
in earlier days, was regarded as the only 
profession worthy of name. 

The master craftsman appeared, and 
likewise guilds which protected and fos- 
tered the industry. But the real impetus 
came in the Eighteenth century when var- 
ious mechanical appliances were invented, 
permitting an approach to what is now 
known as mass production, Before this 
time, manufacturing was carried on by 
the master craftsman and his apprentices 
in his domicile or his own small shop. He 
was proprietor and workman in one. His 
financial needs were not great, but his 
output was limited 


Industry Was Unrestricted. 

Industry was not especially restricted 
to great congested centers, and those who 
were engaged in the various arts were, 
to a considerable degree, scattered 
through the countryside. The develop- 
ment of mechanical devices for the pur- 
pose of turning out large quantities of 
various articles, spelled the death knell 
of the master craftsman. These machines 
were too expensive for many, if any, of 
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the master craftsmen to acquire, and con- 
sequently groups of individuals began to 
combine their financial resources in order 
to possess the desired machines. 

This in turn socn involved the factory 
and an administrative organization; and 
there developed forthwith the line of de- 
marcation which now exists between the 
employer and the employee. 


Mass Transportation Demanded. 


Furthermore, these factories sought 
locations in centers of population where 
adequate labour could be found, and we 
have at once the flow of population from 
the country to the city. As the output of 
factories increased, there came the demand 
jor a cheaper form of mass transportation 
than that offorded by the highways. Thus, 
we have the prompt development of the 
canal system, with a still greater use of 
such natural waterways as existed. The 
canal, however, was slow and cumber- 
some; and a great impetus, not only to 
transport but also to industry, came with 
the adoption of steam as a form of en- 
ergy and a propellant. 

At once industry burst the barriers 
which had throttled its development, and 
the whole world became its market. 


Private Companies Sometimes First. 


In some states railways were first con- 
structed and administered by private com- 
panies. In others the provision of such 
facilities was regarded as an _ essential 
function of the government. It is inter- 
esting to note that on the continent of 
Europe, which from time immemorial has 
almost continually been the battleground 
of warring nations, railways are largely 
in the hands of the state; while in Eng- 
land, which has not been subjected to a 
serious invasion since the day of William 
the Conqueror, railways are in private 
hands. 

In other words, the means of communi- 
cation on the continent of Europe were 
regarded as essential and necessary ad- 
juncts of the military establishment. But 
whether the state owned and controlled 
its railways because of military necessities, 
or in the absence of such necessities left 
their administration to private enterprises 
there has been, in Europe from the earliest 
days the feeling that the importance of 
the functions of the railways, and their 
close and intimate effects upon the daily 
life of the individual, as well as their 
vital relationship to industry, justified the 
enforcement of such regulations as are es- 
sential for the protection of the com- 
munity. 


Found Expression Elsewhere. 


This theory has 
North America in 


found expression in 
various legislative en- 
actments which are intended to protect 
the communities served by transportation 
interests. 

To describe railway development on the 
North American continent would be to 
repeat a story with which all are familiar. 
Suffice it to say that, in all countries, the 
railway has been a necessary forerunner 
of national development. 

The opening of the United States and 
Canada to settlement would have been 
enormously retarded had it not been for 
the courage and enterprise of those who 
conceived and executed the great railway 
systems of those two: countries. They 
were indeed the pioneers of empire, and 
played as great a part in the erection of 
the commercial and industrial edifice of 
the United States and Canada as any 
statesman who has earned the applause 
of his. fellow countrymen. 


Marked Difference Existed. 


But there was this marked difference 
between the transportation problem in 
North America and that of Europe, which 
rendered the former much more difficult. 


With respect to Europe. an immediate 
traffic awaited the construction of the 
railway. There was no great problem of 


development, and the railway was not 
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only assured of immediate traffic suff- 
cient for its support but was likewise cer- 
tain of that increment which came as 
each nation increased in population and 
wealth. 

In the case of North America, however, 
the construction of the railways was in 
advance of traffic and was essential for 
the purposes of development. There was 
attached to the railway problem not only 
all of the aspects peculiar to it, but the 
more difficult-task of opening, settling and 
developing territories where the presence 
of man was unknown. 


Was Vast Problem Itself. 


This was in itself a problem of no mean 
magnitude; so that those who were re- 


sponsible for the early railways of the 
North American continent not only em- 
barked upon adventures, but untertook 


a task which required much courage and 
vreat sagacity. 

Whatever criticism may be levelled 
against the great railway systems of the 
North American continent, they cannot be 
accused of lack of progress in the devel- 
opment of such facilities and instruments 
as the rapidly growing traffic of the coun- 
try has required. 

Light rails, -insufficient ballast, severe 
curvature, heavy grades and uncomfortable 
and inadequate equipment have given way 


to vastly improved conditions. Heavy 
rails, a fine roadbed, powerful engines, 
steel passenger and freight equipment, 


great terminals, and the introduction of 
all of the appliances which science and in- 
vention have provided mark the progress 
of the industry. 


Have Contributed Their Share. 

There may have been from time to 
time in the decades which have followed 
the civil war an insufficiency of cars, con- 
gested terminals, and a retarding of freight 
movement; but it cannot be successfully 
maintained that the railways of the United 
States and Canada have not contributed 
their part to the development of their re- 
spective nations. 

The history of the world has unfor- 
tunately been, in many of its aspects, a 
struggle between the rich and the poor, 
the powerful and the weak, the ruler and 
the ruled. Many are the changes which 
have taken place in the psychology of man 
and in his point of view with regard to 
his fellowmen. 

The whole of history portrays the grad- 
ual development of the masses in educa- 
tion and enlightenment, and correspond- 
ingly the gradual but sure increase in 
their independence and assertion. In pre- 
historic days the chief of the tribe main- 
tained his position by the strength of his 
arm and ruthlessly dominated those about 
him until, overtaken by old age, he gave 
way to his younger successor. 


Rulers Once Owned All 


Slavery, until comparatively recent 
vears, was regarded as an essential eco- 
nomic institution. States were regarded 
as the property of the ruler, be he king 
or emperor. He did the thinking for the 
nation, and his subjects executed his com- 
mands without question. 

In a measure, this theory found ex- 
pression in great industries, and the pro- 
prietor did as he liked without much re- 
gard for the effect of such things upon the 
community. But, just as there has been 
a change in governments and autocracy 
has disappeared, so autocracy in indus- 
try is disappearing. 


Interested in Present Only. 


Most of the conflict between railways 
on the one hand and governments on the 
other has been due to a failure on the 
part of those who administer the rail- 
ways to recognize that conditions have 
changed. It is equally fair to say that 
many of the attempts to regulate railways 
and to prevent-abuses have been unwise 
and ruthless. Both sides are open to crit- 
icism. 

But we are more interested in the pres- 
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ent and the future than in the past. Be- 
fore proceeding further with a discussion 
of the economic aspect of this subject, 
however, I want to direct attention to a 
problem which is increasing in importance 
and in difficulty of solution. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to 
build a railway from one point to an- 
other of sufficient capacity and with 
enough equipment to move all of the 
traflic which can possibly be offered; but 
it is a much more difficult problem to 
provide adequate terminals for the dis- 
tribution of that traffic upon its arrival in 
large centers of industry and population. 

In other words, there is only one ser- 
ious technical problem in the transporta- 
tion industry of the United States, and 
that is the terminal problem. 

Are Big Terminals Efficient? 

From the point of view of passenger 
trattic, I seriously question the economy 
and the efficiency of the great and ex- 
pensive passenger stations which adorn 
many of our large cities. At such loca- 
tions serious points of congestion are 
created because there the passenger 
changes his form of transport from a 
subway, a street car or an automobile to 
the railway vehicle. 

All passengers are focused at this one 
point, with the result that at certain hours 
of the day an intolerable congestion is 
created. Moreover large terminals are 
expensive in both construction and admin- 
istration. As each city increases in size, 
the malady becomes more aggravated un- 
til it becomes well nigh insufferable. 

Real Solution Suggested. 

The real solution, it seems to me, lies 
in the provision of a number of small 
passenger stations serving various parts 
of the business and shipping districts of 
our large cities, which would be reached: 
by main line trains moving through sub- 
ways. In this way the passenger load 
would be better distributed and large 
centers of congestion avoided 

With respect to the elimination of 
freight congestion at terminals, the em- 
ployment of motor trucks from freight 
houses located on the outskirts of cities 


and the absorption by railway companies 


of the collection and delivery of freight 
will at least provide a measure of relief. 


Must Tackle Terminal Problem. 


To discuss before this audience the var- 
ious considerations entering into the study 
of railway terminals, their construction 
and administration, would involve much 
more time than is at our disposal. But I 
want at least to make it clear that to my 
mind the greatest problem which con- 
fronts both railway companies and our 
large cities is the task of relieving the 
terminals. 

We have marked, in the development of 
civilization from the dawn of h’ story, the 
improvement and development of various 
forms of transport. We have seen the 
effect of transport upon the welfare of 
communities and nations; we have noted 
that those nations provided w:th an effi- 
cient form of transport have increased the 
most rapidly in wealth. 

We find today in all civilized nations a 
more or less satisfactory form of trans- 
port, satisfactory at least in so far as 
ability may exist to move persons and 
goods readily from one place to another, 
and that all of this transport is conducted 
with comfort, and in many cases with 
luxury, in so far as the passenger is con- 
cerned, and speedily and effectively in 
the matter of freight services. 

Railway Problem Exists. 

Notwithstanding all of this, certainly in 
the United States, Great Britain, the 
Dominion of Canada and possibly else- 
where ,there exists what is known as the 
“railway problem.” 

Railways appear to be somewhat like 
governments in that they always excite 
a degree of contention among a certain 
number of the population. In England 
the various railway companies have been 
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consolidated into four large systems, and 
this policy is still in an experimental 
stage. In Canada, somewhat more than 
twenty-two thousand miles of railway 
have been consolidated into a state-owned 
system known as the Canadian National 
Railways. This too is a national experi- 
ment. 


Argument in United States. 


In the United States there is in pro- 
gress an argument as to whether your 
railways should or should not be com- 
bined into a certain number of large sys- 
tems, and at least a proportion of your 
citizens think the nation would be better 
off if the railways were owned and ad- 
ministered by the government. Let me 
first explain how the existing situation 
in England and Canada came about. 

When war was dichioni. the British 
government exercised its right under the 
law to control the railways of the United 
Kingdom. The enabling act provided that 
in the event of disagreement as to terms, 
the controversy should be arbitrated by 
the Railway and Canal Commission. 

It was a happy thought which suggested 
that the terms should be the guarantee 
on the part of the government to the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom, as com- 
pensation, of the same net earnings as 
they had in 1913, the first full year prior 
to the war. 


Liberal Offer Made. 


In addition to this, the government un- 
tertook to pay to the railway companies 
the difference, if any, between what was 
spent on maintenance in each year of 
government control and the amount ex- 
pended in 1913, plus 15 per cent. 

The object of this arrangement was to 
ensure to the proprietors of the railways 
the same net receipts as they had in 1913, 
and the return of the properties to their 
owners in as good physical condition as 
when they were taken over by the gov- 
ernment. Nothing could have been more 
fair to both sides. 

All British government traffic during 
the war, in both men and munitions, was 
carried by the railway companies free, 
which not only facilitated movement but 
avoided much expense in the keeping of 
accounts. 

Government Lost Little. 


In general, if the value of the trans- 
portation services furnished by the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom to the gov- 
ernment were assessed on the basis of 
tariffs and this sum set against the 
amounts paid by the government in the 
form of guarantees, it would be found 
that the government lost but little. 

So by this happy arrangement a very 
simple method of compensation was 
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adopted which was eminently just to both 
the railways and the government. From 
an administrative point of view the gov- 
ernment pursued an equally enlightened 
policy. 

The direction of the railways was left 
in the hands of what was known as the 
Railway Executive Committee. This body 
was composed of the general managers of 
the twelve principal railway companies of 
England; and by way of explanation, let 
me say that the position of general man- 
ager upon an English railway compares 
with the post of president of our railways 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


Managers Given Scope. 


Each general manager was left to con- 
duct. the details of his own railway in his 
own way, without interference; the Rail- 
way Executive Committee largely limited 
its functions to the determination of pol- 
icies and the co-ordination of effort. Thus 
it is seen that in the United Kingdom the 
administration of the railways during the 
war was left to those who were familiar 
with the business and that justice was 
done to all. 

At the conclusion of the period of con- 
trol, when the railways were returned to 
their proprietors, the companies were paid 
the sum of £60,000,000 in compensation 
for any claims which had not been met 
by the original arrangement. All of this 
resulted not only in protecting the thou- 
sands upon thousands of investors in 
English railways, but, what is more im- 
portant, enabled the railway companies 
immediately to play their full part in the 
rehabilitation of industrial conditions. 


Eloquent Example Furnished. 


I think the policy pursued by the Brit- 
ist government with respect to the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom furnishes an 
eloquent example of the advantage of ap- 
proaching such national problems with an 
open mind and a determination to do 
justice to all interests. 

When the’ British government re- 
linquished control of the railways of the 
United Kingdom there at once arose a 
question of rates and fares, which in Eng- 
land as in most countries had been in- 
creased considerably during the war. It 
was necessary that some steps be taken 
to effect a reduction, but that reduction 
could not take place in such a fashion as 
to bankrupt the railways and consequent- 
ly some other expedient had to be found. 


Should Maintain Principle. 


Broadly speaking, the principle was ac- 
cepted that the gross revenues of the 
railways of England should be main- 
tained at that level which would preserve 
to the railways as a whole, given efficient 
administration, substantially the same net 
earnings as they had in 1913, the first 
full year, as I, have said, prior to the war. 


The accomplishment of such a result 
with the one hundred and fifty odd separ- 
ate companies which existed in England 
was obviously impossible but the conclu- 
sion was ultimately reached that if the 
railway companies of England were amal- 
gamated into four great systems, not only 
would it be possible to arrive at the basis 
of rates and fares which has just been 
described, but also, in time, economies of 
administration and operation would per- 
mit the gradual lowering of charges. 


Four Companies Amalgamated. 


Accordingly, the present railway act 
was passed and all the railways of Eng- 
land amalgamated into four great com- 
panies. It is significant that the labor 
party endorsed this proposal because in 
their judgment it was a necessary and an 
inevitable step towards nationalization. 

Whether this will come about or not re- 
mains to be seen; but this is certain; if 
the present arrangement does not func- 
tion satisfactorily, the only other step is 
state ownership, for to return the roads to 
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their proprietorship prior to amalgamation 
is unthinkable and impossible. 

The situation in Canada merits explana- 
tion, as it is generally misunderstood in 
the United States. There had been for a 
long time in the Dominion what were 
known as the Government Railways, con- 
sisting of the Intercolonial Railway (with 
the Prince Edward Island Railway) and 
the National Transcontinental Railway, 


the latter extending from Moncton, New 
Brunswick, to Winnipeg. 

The Intercolonial Railway had been 
built in fulfillment of the terms under 


which the provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
entered the Confederation; and the Trans- 
continental was a legacy which fell to the 
government as a result of the refusal of 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company to 
operate that fine in accordance with the 


provision of an agreement entered into 
with the government some years prev- 
iously. 


Embarked on Vast Project. 


These properties as I have said formed 
what was known as the old Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railways. Some_ years back, 
Messrs. McKenzie and Mann embarked 
upon the construction of the Canadian 
Northern Railway, practically a transcon- 
tinental system and this in due time was 
completed. Somewhat simultaneously, 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company un- 
dertook the construction of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway extending from 
Winnipeg to Prince Rupert on the Pacific 
coast. 

Both of these projects had been com- 
pleted or approached completion at the 
commencement of the European war. As 
a result of that disaster, and for other 
reasons more or less growing out of war- 
time conditions, the Canadian Northern 
Company found itself in serious financial 
difficulties, and the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company was obliged to confess its in- 
ability to continue the working of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 

Only One Course Open. 

Under these circumstances, there seem- 
ed nothing for the government of Canada 
to do but take over the Canadian Nor- 
thern and the Grand Trunk Pacific, com- 
bining them with the government rail- 
way system described above. To add to 
the complications of the situation, the 
parent Grand Trunk Railway System it- 
self was in difficulty; and to make a long 
story short, in order to avoid receiverships 
and a chaotic transportation position, the 
government was obliged to take control 
of the Grand Trunk System, in addition 
to the other properties. 

Apart from the prevention. of 
its transportation facilities, the 
government had a large stake 
ways I have just mentioned. 

Canadian Railway Troubles. 

The National Transcontinental, 
was intended to be the eastern section of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, and which the 
government had built, had been estimated 
to cost $61,000,000 but by due time had 
actually cost $150,000,000. The western 
half of the road, which the Grand Trunk 
Pacific was constructing had _ required 
much more than bond guarantees. 

Because of difficulties growing out of 
the guarantee the government had been 


chaos in 
Canadian 
in the rail- 


which 


obliged to absorb bonds aggregating 
$33,000,000, and, in addition, had thrice 
extended cash aid amounting to a total 
of $31,000,000. The Canad’an Northern 
Railway, and the roads absorbed in that 
system, had _ received cash _ subsidies 
amounting to $32,000,000. 


Government Heavily Involved. 

In 1913, the government has acquired 
70,000 shares of Canadian Northern com- 
mon stock in consideration of certain of 
these subsidies, and in 1914 had acquired 
350,000 additional shares in consideration 
of a $45,000,000 bond guarantee. In this 
way, the government became heavily in- 
volved in both enterprises. 
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I have not dwelt upon the various arbi- 
trations and legal measures which pre- 
ceded the formation of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway System, as they do not 
affect the principles involved. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that the acquisi- 
tion of the properties which now consti- 
tute the Canadian National Railways was 
brought about by circumstances which 
would have rendered any other course on 
the part of the government exceedingly 
difficult, if not impracticable. 


Canada Owns Big Line. 

At any rate, the fact remains that the 
people of Canada find themselves in pos- 
session of somewhat more than twenty- 
two thousand miles of railway, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, employing 
one hundred thousand men, and consti- 
tuting two independent transcontinental 
railways which together represent, in point 
of mileage, the largest single railway sys- 
tem in the world. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the people of Canada acquired what is 
known as the Canadian National Railways 
because any other solution of their rail- 
way problem was doubtful. The financial 
position of the national system in some 
of its aspects has been used as an argu- 
ment against the state ownership of rail- 
ways, and in certain other aspects as an 
argument to the contrary. As a matter 
of fact the financial position of the Can- 


adian National Railways is not in any 
sense due to their being a state-owned 
railway system. 


Responsibility for Conditions. 

If anything, what unfavorable condi- 
tions there may be in the financial situa- 
tion are the inheritances of private admin- 
istration. The railway system does not 
earn its fixed charges, but what railway 
system of such magnitude would earn its 
fixed charges if built to open the country 


in advance of development and _ settle- 
ment? 
The Canadian National Railway Sys- 


tem is a development proposition and was 
built for that purpose. Its problems are 
precisely the problems which confronted 
every railway in the western half of North 
America in their initial stages. It is the 
problem which will always confront every 
railway which is constructed in advance 
of traffic, and the history of the Canadian 
National Railways will be similar to that 
of the Canadian Pacific, the Southern Pa- 
cific. the Great Northern and all of those 
great enterprises which have reflected so 
much credit upon their projectors and 
subsequent administrators. 


Employees Are Courteous. 
It is fair to say, however, that-the Can- 


adian National Railway System has fully 
demonstrated that, in so far as service 
and courtesy are concerned, the officers 


and men of a state-owned railway are just 
as loyal, alert and enthusiastic as those of 
any privately owned railway which has 
fallen under my observation. 

In the United States dissatisfaction with 
the railway position seems to have in- 
creased in volume from about 1890 on- 


wards. The railways, of their own voli- 
tion, were struggling to relieve themselves 


of rebates and various other irregularities. 
But the government, federal and _ state, 
took a hand, and one law succeeded 
another until the railways find themselves 
in their present state with two questions 
confronting them, one perhaps more im- 
minent than the other. 
Amalgamation Here. Urged. 

The first is the proposal that the rail- 
ways of the United States should be amal- 
gamated into a number of large groups, 
something after the fashion of what has 
taken place in the United Kingdom. 
Personally, I question, from an adminis- 
trative point of view, the wisdom of en- 
larging any of the great railway systems 
of the United States, such as the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania, be- 
cause I doubt the ability of any railway 
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president efficiently and effectively to ad- 
minister any larger mileage than that of 
the railways I have mentioned, having in 
mind their density of traffic. 


It is true the Canadian National Rail- 
way System comprises more than twenty- 
two thousand miles of line, but over a 
large portion of the property traffic is 
relatively sparse. Even at that, however, 
for the executive to cover the territory 
and keep in touch with various local and 
national interests almost passes the power 
of circulation be it ever ‘so rapid. 


Harriman’s View of Limitations. 


I think it was the late E. H. Harriman, 
(who you will all remember as perhaps 
the most sagacious master of transporta- 
tion the century has seen,) who said that 
in his judgment about fifteen thousand 
miles of line, given reasonable density of 
traffic, was all one president could look 
after effectively, and this was based large- 
ly on the mileage he could travel in three 
hundred working days of the year, assum- 
ing sufficient time in the office properly to 
look after the affairs of the system. 


Must Maintain Contact. 


There is also to be considered the main- 
tenance of personal contact and acquain- 
tance between the head of a large railway 
system and subordinate officers and men. 
The larger the system, the more difficult 
it is to maintain such a relationship, and 
to the degree in which it is diminished so 
will diminish loyalty, enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency. The extent to which consolidation 
should take place in the United States, 
in my judgment, should extend merely to 
the mopping up of smaller lines in the 
immediate territory of each large trunk 
line, where the welfare of the community 
will be served by so doing. I deprecate 
the formation of systems so large as to 
pass beyond the administrative scope ot 
the head of the system. 


Another Alternative. 


The other alternative which merits con. 
sideration, or at least with respect to 
which there is some argument, is that of 
state ownership. I have no intention oi 
embarking upon any attempt to prove ot 
disprove the merits of this proposition. 
That is something which must be left to 
the intelligence of the citizens of each 
nation. But I can, perhaps, from some 
experience in the railway industry, furnish 
certain principles which will assist in 
reaching a conclusion. 


Those who favor the government own- 
ership of railways generally advance some- 
thing like the following arguments: 

First—That railways play such an im- 
portant part in the life and welfare of 
the community that they cannot be safely 
entrusted to private ownership, lest dis- 
crimination, injustice and various irregu- 
larities develop. 


Second—That under state ownership, 
rates and fares can be fixed upon that 
scale which will best promote develop- 


ment and progress. 


Third—That, broadly speaking, a high- 
er degree of justice will be accorded to 
communities and the public in general 
than under private ownership. 

Those who favor private ownership 
and operation of railways generally con- 
tend: 

First—That state owned and operated 
railways are inefficient, unprogressive and 
expensive, largely because of the impossi- 
bility of divorcing entirely the railway 
administration from the field of politics 
and the feeling that officers and employees 
working for the state have less reason for 
initiative’and industry than those who are 
employed by private corporations. 

Second—That in a democracy, the more 
that is left to private initiative, the better. 

Third—That state ownership is a form 
of paternalism trending closely upon the 
heels of socialism. 
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As a matter of fact, beyond the general 
and broad statement that transportation 
has such a vital effect upon the com- 
munity that it should properly be in the 
hands of the state, and the argument that 
the interjection of politics in any railway 
system is bound to produce disaster, there 
is not much to be added either for or 
against government ownership, and the 
problem becomes entirely a matter of 
expediency in individual states. What 
may be necessary or desirable in one 
country may be quite the reverse in an- 
other, and some formula must be sought 
which will give expression to this princi- 
ple 


Three Cardinal Principles. 


There are three cardinal principles es- 
sential to the existence of any railway as 
a private enterprise: 


(1) It must maintain solvency and 
meet its financial obligations. 

(2) It must furnish adequate trans- 
portation without discrimination with 
respect to communities, at such rates and 
under such conditions as will permit the 
full economic development of the district 
it serves. 

(3) It must pay to its employees that 
wage which, under reasonable working 
conditions, will permit them to live in 
decency and comfort, under sanitary con- 
ditions, and to educate and bring up their 
children as_ self-respecting members of 
society. 

Let us elaborate a little the three princi- 
ples which have just been announced. 

Solvency, which is to say the ability to 
meet obligations, is the first factor in the 
life of any institution. The railway which 
finds itself insolvent and unable to per- 
form its transportation obligations to the 
community, becomes a menace and a de- 
terrent to progress and development. 


Solvency Is Necessary. 


Therefore, obviously, solvency must be 
maintained. A railway which, though sol- 
vent, imposes rates and fares which throt- 
tle the industrial life of the community and 
produce discomfort amongst its citizens 
cannot be permitted to pursue such a 
course without increasing protest and the 
probability of exciting state intervention. 

Likewise a railway which, through dis- 
criminations or the imposition of unfair 
conditions, erects barriers to the full scope 
of the community, cannot continue such a 
course. If the wages paid and the work- 
ing conditions imposed upon the em- 
ployees are of such a character as to pro- 
voke strikes and continued interruptions 
of traffic, again, in the interests of the 
community, there must be some form of 
correction at the hands of the state. 


Disaster in Denarture. 


A material departure from any of these 
three principles by privately owned rail- 
way systems will probably excite a de- 
mand for state ownership. A departure 
from all three will in time inevitably pro- 
duce that result. 

Many of those who discuss the question 
of state versus private ownership of rail- 
ways form their conclusions first, and 
subsequently develop their arguments. 
The subject is one which vitally affects 
the welfare of every nation. In no two 
nations are the circumstances indentical. 


It is futile to argue that the policy of 
one nation is necessarily good for another. 
The only correct solution will be found 
in the development of a set of specifica- 
tions to which the railway must comply 
if state ownership is to be eliminated. It 
seems to me that the three principles I 
have already announced furnish those 
specifications. 


Can the State Help? 


But the advocate of private ownership 
will say, “Will those specifications be 
more completely fulfilled if the state in- 
tervenes?” That depends very largely 
upon the intelligence of the electorate, and 
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certainly it may be said that, whatever 
the circumstances may be, state owner- 
ship is only practicable in the event of 
the complete divorcement from influences 
other than those which have for their 
object the welfare of the community and 
the presence of an enlightened and intelli- 
gent population. 


In the event of general dissatisfaction 
with respect to privately owned systems, 
there will unquestionably be irrisistible 
demands for state ownership on the theory 
that any change will be no worse and is 
likely to be for the better. This is not 
infrequently sometimes the convincing 
argument which influences citizens of 
any country when they become dissatisfied 
with their political or economic position. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I must ask par- 
don for having inflicted upon you what is 
a much longer address than you had ex- 
pected, but let me in closing thank the 
meat packing industry, and the University 
of Chicago, for the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you. 


I congratulate them most heartily upon 
the co-operative efforts that they have 
undertaken in the opening of this confer- 
ence, and in the formation of their insti- 
tute. 


I wish them both God-speed in the 
work they are undertaking, and I am sure 


OSCAR G. MAYER 
Chairman Committee on Educational Plan. 


that this enterprise upon which they have 
cmbarked will make much for a better 
understanding between those who admin- 
ister and those who serve. (Applause.) 


Thanks Speaker for Address. 
CHAIRMAN WILSON: Sir Henry, I 


know I express the feeling of this gather- 
ing when I thank you most heartily for 
the splendid, intelligent and illuminating 
address that you have just made. We ap- 
preciate it greatly, when we know the 
great demands that are made upon your 
time, and when we know that you have 
made this long trip to be with us today. 


The success of the Educational Commit- 
tee, or the Educational Plan, I think, is 
attributable to three factors. The first is 
that splendid co-operation that we have 
had from the industry; and the second is 
the kind-spirited direction on the part of 
the University of Chicago, and the third 
is the splendid, unflagging zeal and energy 
shown by our committee of the Plan, that 
is, the Committee on Education. 


Credit Due to Weld. 


I am going to introduce to you in a 
moment the chairman of that committee, 
but I think before doing so I would like 
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to express the appreciation of the Insti- 
tute for the very splendid service rendered 
by the Vice-Chairman of that committee, 


Mr. Weld. 


The gentleman whom I am introducing 
is to speak to us on the packing industry. 
He is well qualified to speak on that sub- 
ject. He has spent a life time in the in- 
dustry, is a student of it, and is the Pres- 
ident-elect of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. It is a very great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Oscar G. Mayer. 
(Applause.) 


The Packing Industries 


By Oscar G. Mayer, Chairman Committee 
on Educational Plans. 


We now have the honor to direct the 
attention of this conference briefly to the 
packing industry, which in co-operation 
with this great university is founding a 
collegiate institute for the training of its 
present and future employees. 

The dignity and worth of an industry 
are determined by the type of service it 
renders to humanity—whether its service 
is indispensible, steadfast, efficient and 
performed with the minimum exaction of 
profit. 


Pride of Industry Justified. 


Measured by these standards the pack- 
ing industry has reason to be frankly 
proud; it is a daily necessity to 100 mil- 
lion American consumers, and millions 
abroad; six million producers seek it as 
an outlet for their live stock. It is the 
most helpful single agency which Ameri- 
can agriculture possesses. 

The American packer has made live 
stock negotiable as a Liberty bond; he has 
always recognized it as his unwritten duty 
to take over, regardless of the unknown 
future, all the live stock offered daily in 
the country’s markets. 

All too often has the packer had to con- 
tinue to take over more hogs than he 
could market later at a profit, his only 
consolation in this case lying in the theory 
of the Maxwell Street clothing merchant, 
who upon being asked how in the world 
he could sell all his suits at a loss, re- 
plied, “It’s the volume.” 

Technique Foundation of Service. 

The packer’s service to the American 
farmer has been made possible by the de- 
velopment of an _ industria! technique 
through all climates into every corner of 
the globe. 

The packer’s readiness to trade, the de- 
lightful habit of paying promptly, the find- 
ing of an universal market, has spurred 
the American live stock industry to a 
supremacy attained in no other country. 

The by-preducts of the packing industry, 
such as hides, greases, hair and bones, con- 
stitute the basic material for other in- 
dustries ministering intimately to human 
needs. The packing industry has com- 
bated waste through a_ never-flagging 
search for new by-products which, when 
discovered, have served further to reduce 
operating expenses and found ultimate re- 
flection in the packer’s ability to pay in- 
creased prices for this raw material. 

Study of the glandular products of the 
packing business has brought forth for the 
benign use of the medical profession such 
magnificently serviceable products as adre- 
nalin, pepsin, pituitrin, and Jately insulin. 


First Used Epochal Idea. 

The industry is responsible for the appli- 
cation of mechanical refrigeration, and for 
the refrigerator car which alone makes 
possible the wide distribution of perish- 
ables. It is the industry which first used 
in the dressing of hogs the epochal idea, 
so widely copied in other industries, of 
conveying the product past the workmnien, 
enabling him, while it moves by, to per- 
form a fixed operation. This idea is the 
key to the American genius for quantity 
production. 

For the risks involved and.the service 
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rendered, 


the packer has claimed a net 
profit which for the last 25 years has 
averaged somewhat under 2'%4c per dollar 


of sales, a fraction of a cent per pound, or 
about a nickel a week for each family re 
siding in the United States. The packing 
industry has served! 
Huge Annual Sales. 

rhysically, what is the packing industry 
Measured by the value of its products it 
ranks first among the industries o 
America, with sales in 1921 of two billion, 
two hundred millions dollars. 

Among the industries of the world it 
ranks among the foremost, if not as the 
first. lt paid in 1921 daily to the pro- 
ducers of the United State about six mii 
lion dollars; it produces yearly twenty 
billion pounds of meat and lard—sufiicient 
to provide each person in the United 
States with a half pound of meat per day, 
and leave over two million or so for the 
folks abroad. 

More than a billion dollars is invested ii: 
the packing industry; it gives employment 
to nearly two hundred thousand men, and 
pays out in salaries and wages a sum in 
excess of two hundred million dollars an 
nually. 


Recounts Many Concerns. 


Several thousand concerns contribut 
to these bewildering figures; large pack 
ers operating nationally with hundreds oi 
branch houses; packers operating withi: 
severai states; local packers whose iield 
does not go beyond the state in which the 
company is located, and countless smal! 
companies in many of the smaller cities oi 
our country. 

Exclusive of the last mentioned class, 
the number oi packers approximates sev 
eral hundred; including them the number 
probably reaches several thousand. More 
than 250 of the larger companies hold 
membership in the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

Almost two-thirds of the 
stock is produced west of the 
river, whereas two-thirds of 
population lives east of that river. This 
condition is the economic justification o1 
the larger packers, who can distribute meat 
without deterioration into every state oi 
the Union, and supply the deficiency of the 
East from the plentitude of the West. 


Operating Scope Widely Varied. 


The scope of operation of the compris- 
ing companies varies greatly: some per 
form all the operations ordinarily included 
in the packing industry; some only 
slaughter and cure; others cure and manu- 
facture meat products, and a great many 
simply produce manufactured products, 
buying all their raw materials from others 

The sales of the largest companies ag- 
gregate annually a billion dollars and 
over; the smallest companies do perhaps a 
business under a hundred thousand doilars 
annually. Yet the entire industry meets 
strong, almost unbridled competition in 
every locality, as many as thirty to fifty 
packers entering the country’s larger con- 
suming centers. 

The packing business is capricious and 
dificult, full of action, fascinating and ir- 
ritating by turns because it puzzles and 
baffles. It carries no assurance of profit 
from month to month; the most pleasing 
figures are often completely demolished 
im next month’s balance sheet. 


Industry Never the Same. 


nation’s jive 
Mississippi 
the nation’s 


From year to year it is never the same: 
it is influenced with great sensitiveness by 
varying conditions on the farms and in 
world demand. It has its peculiar eco- 
nomics, not quite duplicated in any other 
great industry, and widely separated from 
most. 

Economically the packer is a middleman ; 
he does not own, produce, nor in any way 
control the supply and flow of his raw 
material; that is done for him bv the 
American producer. The supply of live 


stock is closely related to the corn 





crop, 
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80 per cent of which never leaves the 
county in which it is grown until it has 


been transformed by the natural labora- 
tories of our domestic meat animals into 
neat, 


Agriculture and Packing Related. 


When corn is abundant, live stock, and 
especially hogs, become plentiful. When 
a reversal sets in, as is the case this year, 
live stock becomes scarcer, with a con- 
sequent rise in prices. Live stock exists 
on the farm long before it comes to mar- 
it must in due time be marketed, and 
when it comes the packer must take it over 
at once because it is highly perishable. 

Conversely, the finished product, which 

tor the most part also perishable, must 
be marketed when ready, regardless of 
market conditions. This element of per- 
ishability, both in its raw material and 
finished product, is primarily what makes 
the packing industry differ from the great 
range Of manutacturing industries. 

\ baker has a very perishable finished 
product, but a non-perishable raw material: 
the canner a perishable raw material, but 
a highly stable finished product. Most 
ndustries enjoy the luxury of having both 
their raw material and finished products 
non-perishable, which allows them to 


1 
at: 
KCL, 


transact business with calmness and de- 
liberation. 
Others Have Advantage. 
lhey buy when and what they please, 


and do not ieel strong obligations to peo- 
ple who supply them with their raw mate- 
rials. They rarely produce more merchan- 
disc than they think they can sell at a 
profit; they arrange production schedules 
and base their selling prices upon their 
costs. 

All this resolves around the fact that 
they are not confronted with the bugbear 
of perishability. The packing business, 
however, must be managed from hour to 


hour, and is in reality a succession of 
crises. 
The packing industry contains an in- 


herent clement of caprice and speculation 
which cannot be entirely avoided, since 
the economic law governing a fixed supply 
of a perishable commodity is that it musi 
be sold for what the final instalment wil! 
bring, regardless of cost. Oftentimes this 
economic law has caused the packer huge 
losses in markets which are over-supplied. 


Meat Demand Is Elastic. 


To offset somewhat the 
situation it must be stated, however, that 
the demand for meat is very elastic, re- 
ductions in price levels bringing on a 
rapidly swelling demand. 

The industry is to some extent affected 
cconomically by the fact that it bears the 
loss due to the condemnation of animals 
because of disease. The disease being un- 
discovered when the animal is bought, the 
packing industry has no recourse on the 
seller, but must absorb annually losses 
running into millions of dollars, for which 
it is not responsible. 

While this situation is 
able, and although its continuance works 
against the prompt eradication of live 
stock diseases, the conditions surrounding 
this problem have been such that it is not 
practicable to pass this burden back to the 
producer. 

With all 


rigors of this 


far from equit- 


plants operating in interstate 
commerce, rigid federal inspection under 
the control of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is mandatory. This 
includes close control over all products 
produced, methods and materials utilized, 
arrangement and sanitation of buildings 
and equipment, and supervision of labels. 
Inspection Has Improved. 

This inspection service has steadily im- 
proved since the enactment of the law in 
1906, until it is today the most technical in 
the world, and administered by a highly 
trained and well seasoned corps of veterin- 
arians and specialists. They carry the 
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heavy responsibility of safeguarding the 
public health without needlessly destroying 
valuable food, the packer’s property. The 
consumer may be absolutely certain that 
the Federal meat inspection is so rigidly 
conducted that no diseased or harmiui 
meat can possibly get to the consumer. In 
the interest of the public health this law 
:s well justified, in spite of the increased 
expense it entails. 


Differs from Other Vocations. 


Our industry differs further from others 
in the extreme difficulty in many cases, 
and actual impossibility in others, of de- 
termining its costs. When many cuts are 
produced from an animal, it is obvious that 
the actual cost is obtainable on none. To 
use an average cost is absolutely futile, 
since there is no relationship between the 
value of the cuts and their average cost. 
They are in different demand, and there is 
a constant shifting in their relative market 
values. It is a complex problem in joint | 
costs to which much uncertainty attaches, 
even today. 


This inherent difficulty in obtaining 
positive costs has given rise in the in- 
dustry to some fixed ideas, deeply en- 


grained in many packing house executives, 
and so unique that they should be men- 
tioned. 

First comes the point of view expressed 
in the well-known phrase: “Well, if the 
other fellow can sell the stuff at that price, 
I guess we can!” 


“Replacement” Theory Under Fire. 


Next comes the famous “replacement” 
theory, under which a packer consoles 
himself in marketing his product at a loss 
with the thought that he can now replace 
the product under his selling price on ac- 
count of market decline, overlooking the 
fact that to replace badly sold meat does 
not solve the loss on those sales, but 
rather leaves more product on hand which 
may in turn be just as poorly marketed. 

The replacement cost theory links to- 
gether two unrelated transactions. 

Another curious phenomenon in the eco- 
nomics of the industry is the cutting oi 
hogs at a loss. Under this delusion, a 
packer often continues for months to cut 
hogs, although they do not bring back in 
the form of cuts as much money as it costs 
to buy and cut them. 

Back of this is the thought that an over- 
head is being incurred anyway; that the 
established trade must be supplied, and 
that perhaps the market on lard and other 
products which go to cure will rise. 


What Layman Can’t Understand. 


It is hoped that the industry will at 
some future date reach a point where an 
operating profit in the cutting of hogs will 
be the rule. This the public readily un- 
derstands and gladly allows, but no lay- 
man ever will understand why a packer 
must cut hogs month after month with 
heavy losses, with the sole reliance upon 
a rise in values to recoup them. Abundant 
experience shows that cutting losses are 
seldom, if ever, recouped. 

In considering its relation to other in- 
dustries, mention should be made of the 
barometric nature of the packirtg business. 
There is no more sensitive measure of 
conditions than the consuming demand for 


meat. It reacts more quickly than the de- 
mand for cigarettes, gasoline _and the 
movies, showing that the American peo- 


ple are very much with Hotley when he 
said: “Give me the luxuries of life and I 
am willing to dispense with the necessi- 
ties.’ 


Meat Sales: Reveal Economic Trend. 


Let there occur a period of unemploy- 
ment in any industrial center, a strike in 
a coal region, or hard times in any of our 
cities, and the packer is the first to tell 
it with unerring accuracy from his sales 
records. 

A study recently made by the Harvard 
Committee on Economic Research, showed 
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a definite relationship between hide prices 
and business conditions. During the 
period studied it was found that hide 
priccs had moved up and down in almost 
exact consonance with business conditions; 
the hide price movements anticipating by 
two or three months the changes which 
later came in other prices and genera! 
business conditions, 

It is of great interest in this connection 
to note that during recent months the hide 
market has been advancing. 

It remains now for us to consider the 
recent history of the industry, because of 
the momentous adjustments which were 
necessary. It is difficult to understand 
how the industry ever survived these ad- 
justments 

Shortly after the sudden termination oi 
the war, production and prices were at 
their peak. Hams had mounted to 35c per 
pound, lard to 35c, and hogs to over 23c 
per pound alive. Our export trade had 
reached extraordinary proportions; pack- 
ers’ warehouses were filled with product 
made from the highest priced live stock in 
history. 

Slump Begins in 1919. 

hen in the spring of 1919 the siump 
began. While practically every other in- 
dustry was experiencing the greatest in- 
dustrial boom in its history, the packer 
and the farmer were going through an un- 
paralleled decline of values. In one year 
exports decreased a billion and a _ halt 
pounds, the equivalent of more than a 
million cattle, and approximately seven 
iniliion hogs. 

he decline in inventory values caused 
staggering losses throughout tne packiny 
industry. It was not until a vear and 
half later, in the fall of 1920, that the re 
adjustment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries came. By that time, hams had de 
clined from 36c to 15c, lard from 35c to 
124%c, and hogs from 23c to 9c. How 
this decline which shrunk the liquid assets 
of the packing industry by hundreds ot 
millions of dollars was ever survived is a 
mystery today. 

Faced Readjustment Courageously. 

The industry faced the redajustment 
courageously, and went ahead as_ usual, 
pocketbook in hand, cleaning up the live 
stock markets from day to day, and at- 
tempting to find a market for a vast 
amount of surplus product. It kept faith 
with agriculture and saved it from more 
serious disaster, 

To make matters worse, hog production 
expanded tremendously during 1921, ’22 
and '23, as a result of the bumper corn 
crops during those years. Hog production 
in 1922 was 170 per cent in excess of 1921: 
in 1923, 24 per cent in excess of 1922; 
and during the first eight months of 1924, 
10 per cent of excess of the similar period 
of 1923. 

It was fortunate for farmer and packer 
that industry in the cities had revived un- 
der the leadership of the building and 
automobile industries, or the problem of 
marketing this huge surplus of meat would 
have been insuperable. 


When Price Level Was Low. 


Naturally, the level of prices during 
these years was low; quotations on vari- 
ous pork cuts for many months during 
1923 and the current year remaining at or 
below the levels which prevailed before 
the war. The wonder, but the fact, is 
that the inordinate supply was absorbed. 

Within the last month or two, the first 
real turn in five years has taken place for 
agriculture and the packer. Throughout 
this period the economic situation of these 
two had been exactly parallel, indicating 
again that the farmers’ and the packers’ 
prosperity are closely linked together, and 
that packing is merely a phase of agri- 
culture, 

Now Returning to Normal. 


The outlook now seems unmistakably 
to indicate. that the balance between sup- 
ply and demand for packing house prod- 
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ucts is returning to normal, and that the 
great disparity between the purchasing 
power of the farmer and the city workman 
will shortly be adjusted. This situation is 
devoutly welcomed by the meat industry, 
which has not enjoyed normalcy during 
the past five years of trying readjustments. 

Several factors are aiding in this read- 
justment; in the first place the production 
of live stock is not keeping pace with the 
growth in human population; 25 years ago 
there were 48 cattle for every hundred peo- 
ple, as compared with 30 now; 70 hogs as 
compared with 60, and 62 sheep as coim- 
pared with 34. 

The production of hogs has apparently 
nore nearly kept pace with the growth of 
population than is true in the case ot! 
cattle and sheep, but the hog figures will 
be adversely affected by a considerably 
sinaller supply next year. Moreover, the 
population of this country is increasing 
at a rate of one and a half million peo 
ple a year. 

More Live Stock Needed. 


To supply these people with a normal 
neat ration will require an additional 
yearly supply of live stock sufficient to 
provide a quarter of a billion pounds 
of meat. This is cquivalent to approxi- 
mately 200,000 cattle, one million hogs, and 
a hundred thousand sheep. All of this 
makes for a strength in the tive stock 
situation. 

With the inauguration of the Dawes 
plan, success of which need not be doubt- 
ed, we can expect improvement in Euro- 
pean industry and finance, one of the r¢ 
sults of which will be a revival of the con- 
tinental demand ior packinghouse prod 
ucts. At present, lack of money and ex 
change difficulties hamper our foreign 
trade, but the situation will unquestionably 
improve to the benefit of farmer and 
packer. 

More Favorable Future Faced. 


In brief, with supply and demand re 
turning to more normal levels, with labor 
well employed and industrial activities 
likely to quicken after elections; with a 
promise of better conditions in Europe, 
and with the home market expanding 
steadily, agriculture and meat packing face 
today a more favorable future than at any 
time since the war. 

It is also my sincere hope that the pack- 
ing industry will be permanently benefited 
by the educational work which we are so 
auspiciously dedicating here today. It has 
been the history of all education that prac- 
tically all activities were at first consid- 
ered unteachable in a formal way. 

It was not so long ago that a docto: 
who had not served as an apprentice to the 
village barber was considered incompetent. 
By the same argument, the successful 
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lawyer began by sweeping the floors oi 
a dingy law office, reading a little Black- 
stone on the side. Today no one doubts 
the necessity of long training in medicine, 
law, engineering and all other fields in 
which a fund of knowledge is essential. 


Literature Key to Situation. 


The last thought, namely, the gathering 
of written experience, is the key to the 
situation. When a sufficient literature ex- 
ists, accurate and well arranged, the field 
becomes a profession. 

We have been trying to teach the funda- 
inental principles of meat packing for 
years, not in class rooms and by carefully 
prepared experience records, but in the 
office and in the plants, at great expense 
and great loss, and with men as instruc- 
tors whose ability to teach is generally 
doubtful. 

We are today in the stage occupied by 
law and medicine 60 years ago, and there 
is no reason to suppose that we cannot 
craduate from this inchoate condition just 
as these professions did. 

Education is not foreign nor unrelated 
to industry; it is becoming indispensable 
to industry. This fact is well recognized 
by one of the greatest packing companies, 
which for several years has conducted 
courses with trained teachers in charge, 
which now enroll almost 5,000 employees 
as students. 


Operating and Teaching Separated. 


But if one thing has been learned by the 
Educational Committee of the Institute, 
is that operating a packing house is one 
eine and teaching others how to operate 
it a job in itself, which the practical man 
should not undertake. Teaching must be 
left to institutions trained through de- 
cades of experience and tradition in teac h- 
ing and arranging materials. 

That is why this industry may con- 
zratulate itself upon having consummated 
this epoch-making connection with one of 
the greatest universities of the world. 

Ten years ago there was hardly a text 
book or written reference on the packing 
business; everything was handed down by 
word of mouth, if at all; and many mo- 
mentous processes have died with the men 
who knew thei. 


Strong Start Has Been Made. 


In the short space of a year, a strong 
start has been made in building up authori 
tative literature, some of which has al- 
teady been distributed to the membership 
of the Institute, and is accessible to the 
world at large. 

In a year or two we will recruit from 
the graduating classes of this university, 
young men ready to step into our plants 
and earn thetr salaries from the first Mon- 
day morning; young college men who in- 
stead of approaching the packing business 
with aversion and having to go through 
a process of re-education, will enter with 
a thorough and to some degree specialized 
insight. They will have enthusiasm to 
tackle the difficult but immensely fascinat- 
ing problem of the business. 


Will Benefit Packers Greatly. 


That the packing house staff will be 
strengthened, the tone of our industry 
greatly dignified, and the industry itself 
immeasurably benefited by the educational 
program consisting of night courses, cor- 
respondence courses, and a four year col- 
legiate course, is not to be doubted. It 
presages better days for this often sorely- 
tried industry, with greater freedom from 
the errors through which it has battled its 
laborious way. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure, 
ladies and gentlemen, that our experiences 
of today at least justify a hope that these 
public forums may be continued from year 
to year. 

The meeting now stands adjourned. 

_ (Whereupon, the Conference on Educa- 
tion and Industry adjourned.) 
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Departmental Sessions 


Departmental meetings for the pur- 
pose of discussing specialized subjects 
in the packing industry were held this 
year for the first time in the history of 
packer conventions. 

At these meetings particular attention 
was devoted to discussions of account- 
ing, car routes, branch houses, adver- 
tising and public relations, refrigerating 
and engineering, chemical, purchasing, 
and credit and collections. 

The general idea back of these meet- 
ings was that there were some rather 
technical subjects that would hard!yv be 
of interest to discuss on the convention 
floor, and that it would be better to get 
together the men who were interested 
in those particular subjects. 

When the idea was formulated it was 
felt that if as many as ten men could 
be gotten together in each section, it 
would be worth while. At the three 
conferences held on Friday, the first day 
of the departmental meetings, more than 
one hundred men were in attendance, 
and the same interest was shown in the 
Saturday meetings. 

One packer attending these meetings 
said: “I never would have gotten up 
on the floor of the convention and talked 
or asked questions, but in those little 
meetings I don’t mind.” And it is often 
from men of this type, too modest to 
come forward in a large convention, 
that excellent ideas and suggestions are 
obtained. 

The programs of the meetings were 
very well drawn. In some cases the 
groups recommended that such meetings 
be held more frequently, at least once in 
six months, to discuss those particular 
subjects. 

It is probable that additional depart- 
ments will have to be included next 
year, and a promising future for the 
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gathering of definite information along 
specialized lines is anticipated. 

A complete report of these depart- 
mental meetings will appear in an early 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


The Departmental Dinner. 


The departmental meetings concluded 
with a dinner at The Drake on Satur- 
day evening, at which a large number 
of packers, packer employees and stu- 
dents were present. President Herrick 
presided, and spoke to the assemblage 
on the value of such departmental and 
sectional meetings. He expressed the 
hope that a system of such meetings 
would grow out of this experiment 
which would be of the greatest value to 
the Institute and to the industry. 


Another speaker was former Dean 
Emery T. Filbey, of the Institute of 
Meat Packing, who answered the ques- 
tion “Are the Fundamental Principles 
of Meat Packing Teachable ?” 


“Are the Fundamental Princi- 
ples of Meat Packing 


Teachable?” 


By Emery T. Filbey, former Dean, 
Institute of Meat Packing. 
Are the fundamental principles of meat 
packing teachable? 
established in 


Because of precedents 
other professional, indus- 
trial and business lines, one is tempted to 
respond in the affirmative. Such response 
is prompted by the results so far accom- 
plished in connection with training in 
agriculture, engineering, printing, hotel 
management, laundry management, and 
other corresponding fields. 


Just how has this interest come about? 
If we were to canvass the early beginnings 
of systematic education, we would find 
teaching being practiced by a few monks 
and other ecclesiastical officers. Their 
teaching was confined for the most part 
to the classic and their efforts restricted to 
service for a small number of carefully 
selected students. These students were 
taught certain factual material represent- 
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ing the sum total of learning, and they 
were admonished to pass this information 
on without diminution to coming genera- 
tions. 


Satan and the Scriptures. 


Our interest in teaching subjects other 
than the classics came about in a curious 
way. During the Reformation and the 
Puritanic period there was developed a 
well delned belief that Satan had in some 
mysterious manner contrived to have the 
scriptures printed in a foreign tongue in 
order that the masses of the population 
might not read them. During later periods 
he was charged with keeping the masses in 
ignorance of the native tongue into which 
the scriptures had been translated. For 
this reason certain early reformers be- 
came interested in teaching all boys and 
girls to read—not that they might use this 
ability to improve their capacity in pro- 
duction, but in order that they might save 
their souls from Purgatory through be- 
coming familiar with the scriptures. 


The first piece of public school legisla- 
tion in this country, enacted in Connecti- 
cut colony in 1650, calls attention to the 
situation to which I have referred, and in 
order that His Satanic Majesty might be 
effectively opposed they provided that 
whenever one of their communities grew 
to the number of fifty householders, a 
teacher should be employed to instruct all 
children (who might report to him) to 
read and write. 


Beginning with instruction in reading 
and writing we soon added arithmetic, his- 
tory, science, practical arts, civics, health 
training and more recently many voca- 
tional subjects. As we became more con- 
fident of our ability to teach, we insisted 
that students attendance upon such in- 
struction be made compulsory as well as 
voluntary. During the past few decades 
both compulsory and voluntary attendance 
has increased until at the present time 
large numbers of students subject them- 
selves to systematic instruction through 
the elementary school and _ secondary 
school periods and large numbers continue 
through college. 


As systematic programs of study devel- 
oped on all of these levels, school officers 
attempted to arrive at a scientific technic 
of instruction. Scientists in the field of 
education have for convenience broken 
this instructional technic into four major 
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divisions, and in order that I may get 
the teaching problem in relation to meat 
packing clearly before you I would like 
to discuss the first three units. 

Three Units of Teaching. 


They are as follows: (1) that technic 
which centers primarily around the de- 
velopment of motor dexterity or skill, (2) 
the technic of giving information—associa- 
tive learning; and (3) the technic of train- 
ing in problem solving, reflective thinking 
or reasoning. 

You are, I am sure, familiar with the 
kind of training necessary in the develop- 
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ment of skill. Under this heading falls the 
kind of training you find it necessary to 
give a workman in order that he may use 
tools effectively in the manipulation of 
materials, the development of skill needed 
in the control of a knife, a saw, a cleaver, 
or a chisel. 

While certain individuals respond more 
quickly to such training and while workers 
represent varying degrees of speed and ac- 
curacy in the execution of mechanical pro- 
cesses it is a well known fact that almost 
all workmen coming into an establishment 
can take on skills needed in connection 
with production. This, as a matter of fact, 
is a learning level on which almost any 
individual can “carry on.’ 

The second type of teaching technic to 
which I have referred is intended to give 
to students information needed in connec- 
tion with the various field of learning or 
in connection with different types of pro- 
duction work. Provision is here made for 
such learning as is involved in becoming 
familiar with the meanings of words or 
formula, or the use and character of ma- 
terials. We have need in all departments 
of industry for idividuals who are well in- 
formed in matters of construction, ma- 
terials, economics, marketing and account- 
ing. It is a well known fact that not all 
workers in a production department take 
on information with equal readiness, nor 
do they retain information with corre- 
sponding ease. 

Passing on Information. 


We have, however, developed technics 
in teaching, ways and means of passing on 
to students desired information and de- 
vices for fixing such information in mind 
for later use. An instructional staff would, 
for example, undertake to give to students 
or to employes in a production plant the 
kind and amount of information needed 
either for later study or for immediate 
production needs. It would not be out of 
place to say that in the Institute of Meat 
Packing evening students, correspondence 
students, or students in the all day school, 
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could be given the kind and amount of 
information deemed necessary for service 
in the industry. 

Assuming that students are thoroughly 
prepared for productive work through 
thorough-going training in mechanical 
processes to be performed in the industry, 
and assuming further that they are well 
prepared in matters of related informa- 
tion, there is a further type of training re- 
quirement which grows out of the need 
for service which demands the use of skill 
and information in situations requiring 
new combinations and new adjustments. 

There are, for example, large numbers 
of workers who can use skill to good ad- 
vantage in doing routine manipulative 
work. There are also individuals who can 
master the necessary related information 
for use in carrying forward production 
work in a given department. There are 
fewer individuals who can, upon their own 
initiative, use their skill and their infor- 
mation in meeting new and troublesome 
problems which arise in connection with 
the progressive development of an indus- 
try. 


“Cross-Roads Situation in Learning.” 


The kind of thinking,to which I refer is 
well described by Dr. John Dewey in con- 
nection with what he calls the “cross- 
roads situation in learning.” He recom- 
mends that students be brought to a cross- 
roads situation, and that they be required 
to climb a tree to discover a way out. In 
other words he recommends that students 
be placed in a position requiring the use 
of their information and skill in new com- 
binations and under novel and unusual 
conditions. 

Such conditions are constantly arising 
in the packing industry. These new re- 
quirements lead to a demand for officers 
who have capacity to use all of the skill 
and all of the information at their com- 
mand in diagnosing troublesome situations 
and in solving new problems. 

I can probably illustrate best the thing 
I have in mind by reference to a personal 
experience. I visited a physician in Chi- 
cago some weeks ago and in the course of 
examination this physician recorded the 
temperature of the room, my temperature, 
my pulse. He called the weather bureau 
and asked for the barometric pressure, 
measured my consumption of oxygen, 
pulled out a slide rule, made some calcula- 
tions. and finally wrote a prescription. _ 

This contrasted sharply with some of 
my earlier experience with country doc 
tors who had invariably looked at my 
tongue and prescribed quinine and Dover’s 
Powders, regardless of the ailment. 
Should we not assume that the packing 
industry has gone beyond the quinine- -and- 
Dover’s-Powders stage, that there is need 
for men in all departments who are quali- 
fied to make a thorough-going clinical in- 
vestigation and diagnosis of a troublesome 
situation, men who are qualified to bring 
to bear modern scientific tools in the solu- 
tion of their problems. 


What the Scientific Tools Are. 


What are the scentific tools which may 
be employed in diagnosing modern indus- 
trial problems? They are obviously such 
tools as Economics, Statistics, Chemistry, 
Physics, Bacteriology, The Theory of 
Marketing, Finance and Accounting. 

It is on the assumption that these tools 
are needed and that students may be 
trained to use such tools systematically 


and effectively in connection with industry 


that the Institute of Meat Packing has 
been encouraged to go forward with the 
development of courses for employes in 
the industry and for students who desire 
to do systematic work in the University 
before entering upon employment. 
Confidence in the technic of instruction 
employed in the Institute grows out of 
experience in dealing with other types of 
training in preparation for engineering, 
medicine, law, and teaching, and out of 
successful treatment of many of the train- 
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ing problems connected with the adminis- 
tration of business and industrial organiza- 
tions. 

We are convinced that the fundamental 
principles of meat packing are teachable 
just as the principles of other industries, 
business and professions are teachable. It 
is further evident that if meat packing is 
to hold its place in the front ranks of 
modern industry its leaders must become 
skilled in the use of modern industrial in- 
struments and aids to business control. 
The Institute of Meat Packing courses 
have been developed with this end in view. 


—— ee 
CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 


Convention committees other than al- 
ready mentioned were as follows: 


Program Commitee. 
R. F. Eagle, Wilson & 'Co., Chicago, IIL. 
chairman. 
W. W. Woods, vice president, Institute 
of American Meat Packers Chicago, III. 
H. R. Davison, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, III. 


Publicity and Press Relations Committee. 


W. Hardenbergh, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, IIl 


E. B. Roberts, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, III. 
E. B. Wilson, Institute of American 


Meat Packers, Chicago, IIl. 
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Attendance Committee. 


(Editor, THE 
Chairman Promotion 


Hotel Reservations and Headquarters 
Committee. 


Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago, IIl., chairman. 
H. R. Davison, Institute of American 


Meat Packers, Chicago, Ill. 


Promotion of Attendance Committee. 

Paul I. Aldrich, THe NatIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, Chicago, III., chairman. 

Pendleton Dudley, New York repre- 
sentative, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, New York, N. Y. 

R. D. Hebb, Swift & Co., 

R. D. MacManus Armour and Co., 
cago, Ill. 


Fred Rochester, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Chicago, III. 
Chi- 





The Banquet 


The convention banquet at The Drake 
on Wednesday evening was a fitting con- 
clusion to a big convention. It was a 
big meal and present had a big 
time. The speakers were big men and 
they had big things to say. And best of 
all, Wilson sprung a big sur 
prise announcement his gift 
in the form of a research 


those 


Thomas E. 
with the 
to the Institute 
laboratory. 


ot 


There than 700 diners, and 
they filled the floor and galleries of the 
banquet hall, and the adjoining 
rooms. An orchestra played lively tunes 


throughout the dinner and a song leader 


were more 


some of 


brought out the best community singing 
ever heard at a packers’ banquet. It was 
lusty, harmonious and stirring. Befor« 
the speaking a former Follies beauty was 


introduced as an entertainer, and provided 
some amusement in spite of balky 
lights. 

President Herrick closed his administra- 
tion with the best job of 
known to packer banquets. 
busy run i 
big packing business, he could make him- 
self a national figure as a dinner presider 

A Clerical Jokesmith. 

A unique figure at packer dinners was 
the first speaker, Dr. W. W. Giles, of East 
Orange, N. J. With clerical garb, 
white hair and skull cap, he attracted at- 
tention at once. His figure was ascetic, 
but his humor was something different. 
After half an hour of big laughs he 
down to an explanation of and tribute to 
the Constitution of the United States 
which deeply stirred his hearers. 

The other named speaker, Dr. James H. 


spe rt 


toastmasteriny 
If he 
3rennan 


wasn't 
helping 


sO 


sarney 


his 


got 


Breasted of the University of Chicago, 
world-famous Egyptologist, gave packer 
banquets a new note with his thrilling 


description of the discovery of King Tut 
in his tomb after 3,250 years of uninter 
rupted slumber. It made the packers fee! 
quite modern and childish. 

Oscar G. Mayer was introduced as thi 
new Institute president, and got a great 
ovation. His remarks were characteris 
tically simple and earnest. But he ex- 
ploded a bomb with the announcement of 
Mr. Wilson’s gift of a research laboratory 
to the Institute. Mr. Wilson later was 
introduced and the crowd again showed 
what the packing world thinks of this man 


The dinner was right up to the Drake 
standard. The menu: 
MENU 
Artichoke, Eastern 
Celery Olives 
Escallope of Whitefish, Central 
Lamb Combination, Institute 


Fresh Vegetables 
Special Baked Potato 
Salad, Western 
Bombe American 
Cakes 
Coffee 
Cigars Cigarettes 
The Banquet Committee: J. A| Hawkin- 
son, chairman; R. D. MacManus, 
tary; F. R. Burrows, 


secre 


H. Munnecke, John Roberts, G. 
ard, F. W. Waddell, 


C. Shep- 
A. D. White. 
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Oscar G. Mayer, V. 


At the conclusion of the meal the toast- 
master said: 

THE TOASTMASTER: I have a cou- 
ple of telegrams here that I would like to 
read to you at this time: 

“Exceedingly regret t being unable to at- 
tend your Convention, owing to stress of 
other business. Best wishes for a most 
successful convention.” 

Signed by Emil Breed, Treasurer, Na- 
tional Association of Meat Councils. 

Here is another from Baltimore: 

“Vour telegram advising me of the ac- 
‘ion of the convention is received and 
deeply appreciated. My hope is that this 
convention will prove most helpful to the 
industry in every way. 

T .Davis Hill.” 
sent Mr. Hill a 
good courage, 
and this is the 


remember we 
cheer and of 
he was ill, 


You will 
telegram of 
knowing that 
reply 


Faithful Work. 


It seems proper at this time for me 
to express, as [ wish to do, my apprecia- 
tion to all of the committeemen who have 
faithiully served the Institute during 
the year just closing; also to those who 
have contributed to the success of this 
Nineteenth Annual Convention, including 
those committecs who have been respon- 
sible for this gathering tonight. 

You have my sincere thanks, and my 
full appreciation of what you have done 
to make the year, the convention, and to- 
night, a success. 

May I remind you of the golf tourna- 
ment tomorrow. If you have not already 
completed all of your arrangements in con- 
nection with it, will you kindly take the 
matter up with the Chairman of the Golf 
Tournament Committee, Mr. Shoemaker. 


No Introduction Needed Here. 


Yesterday afternoon at our business ses- 
sion, the Institute elected a new Presi- 
dent, and I am sure that at this time you 
will be glad to see him and extend to him 
a greeting. 


Commends 


sO 


| do not believe that it is necessary to 
make any introduction. You all know him. 
\t least, you know him by reputation. He 
may feel at this time perhaps a good deal 
like the small boy standing in the road 
with a shot-gun. A passer-by said to him, 
“Bub, what are you hunting for?’ He 
said, “I don’t know, I haven’t seen it yet.” 
(scar has not seen it vet, but he will very 
shortly. 

Gentlemen, 
Maver. 


our new President, Oscar G. 


(Applause and cheers.) 
Mayer Inspired to Levity. 
MR. MAYER: 


centlemen, 


I have not seen it yet, 
but [T have heard a little about 
it. Mr. Herrick’s levity, in fact, the joy- 
ousness of the occasion in general, topped 
off so brilliantly at the north end, inspires 
ine to a little levity on my own ‘behalf. 

Ii seems that one time not so far back, 
‘here was quite a bit of controversy in 
New York concerning the fact that a great 
many musicians would insist upon playing 
two instruments in the orchestra. 

\ fellow would come along with a violin, 
and play the trombone on the side, or the 
obo, or the French horn. 

The officials of the union naturally re- 
sented this thing because it was encroach- 
ng upon the livelihood of other good mu- 
sicians, and a campaign was _ instituted 
against the vicious practice. 


Union Officials “Sore.” 


One day one of the union officials, 
vetting on the ferry at Hoboken, saw a lit- 
tle German coming aboard the ferry with 
a huge bass tuba upon his neck, and along- 
side of that a bass violin, and from a dis- 
tance he looked just like an extinct vol- 
cano. Finally, the union official made 
bold to come up to him and said to him, 

“Where are you going,” 

“Who, me?” 

“Yes, vou!” “Huh, I am just going out 
a little walk.” (Laughter.) 


for 
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Gentlemen, the tuba of office is very 
disconcerting. I came down here with the 
intention of enjoying a most excellent din- 
ner, and really have not got around to it 
yet. There is only one thought that fills 
me this evening, and that is that I am 
compelled to glance back a little bit at 
the past history of the Institute. 


Calls Attention to Service. 


I cannot help but feel as I have often 
said, that this is after all the flower of 
our industry, and the men who planted 
and watered that flower are in my mind 
tonight. I cannot help but call to your 
attention this evening the magnificent serv- 
ice that was rendered you during his three 
years of incumbency, ‘by Thomas E. Wil- 
son. (Applause and cheers.) 

I also want to call your attention to the 
conception of the Institute Plan. This 
plan, after all, embodies the really great 
work of the Institute, when it is finally 
merged, as it will be, with the present 
work of the Institute proper to form the 
exreater Institute. 

Herrick Praised Highly. 


Most meritorious has been the work of 
Charles E. Herrick, who has during the 
past two years worked with all his great 
energy to put this plan into operation. He 
has worked most particularly along the 
lines that are most appealing to you men— 
lines of practical Research and the Practi- 
cal Work of the Institute. It seems to 
be the idea that this work be pushed 
vigorously from now on. It certainly will 
be done if I can assist to inspire the great 
many men who are working on this prob 
lem. 

Practicality in Mind. 

The practical end of the business is 
what we have in mind. We want to feel 
that this Institute is a vital force in the 
life of every packing company. We hope 
that eventually people will come to the 
Institute as they could to their counsel, 
and look to it for help in every subject 
that may come up. To make that service 
more complete, I have a wonderful an- 
nouncement to make at this time. 


Wilson Presents Laboratory. 

Mr. Wilson informed me this evening 
that in spite of the fact that our industry 
is not enjoying the prosperity which we 
expect in the future, it has still been his 
wish to present to the Institute tonight, 
a laboratory on scientific research, to- 
gether with $5,000 a year for three years, 
to aid in its equipment and its staffing. 

[ feel very proud that this should come 
at the beginning of my incumbency, and 
I wish to extend to Mr. Wilson the sin- 
cere thanks of the Institute for this mag- 
nificent gift. Thank you, gentlemen. (Ap- 
lause.) 

PHILIP D. ARMOUR: Mr. Chairman 

THE TOASTMASTER: Mr. Armour. 

MR. ARMOUR: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers be called into session, so that a fur- 
ther motion may be entertained. 

THE TOASTMASTER: | Gentlemen, 
you will come to order in a business ses- 
sion. Mr. Armour, have you a motion to 
present? ; 

Moves Gift Be Accepted. 

MR. ARMOUR: Mr. Chairman, I move 
the gift offered by Thomas E. Wilson, a 
man who has already laid the Institute 
heavily in his debt, be accepted, and that 
the thanks of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers be offered to Mr. Wilson for 
his very generous gift on this occasion. 

THE TOASTMASTER: Is there a 
second? 

A. W. CUSHMAN: I second that mo- 
tion, and in seconding that motion, Mr. 
Wilson, I sincerely and very deeply re- 
gret, that I have not the ability to express 
in words the appreciation of every man in 
the industry. 

Owe Debt of Gratitude. 

We will owe you a debt of gratitude, Mr. 

Wilson, which will forever remain wn- 
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paid. I do, however, feel that I can pledge 
by proxy, perhaps, the support of every 
man in the industry, in carrying out to a 
gloriouis fulfillment your great vision. 

|, A. HAWKINSON: I wish to make 
an amendment to the motion, that the li- 
brary be known as the Research Labora- 
tory of the American Institute of Meat 
Packers, founded by Thomas E. Wilson. 

rHE TOASTMASTER: Mr. Armour, 
do you accept the amendment? 


MR. ARMOUR: I do, Mr. Herrick. 


THE TOASTMASTER: And you, Mr. 
Cushman, the seconder? 

MR. CUSHMAN: I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Gift Unanimously Accepted. 

THE TOASTMASTER: You _ have 
cand the motion, as amended. Are there 
any remarks? If not, those in favor will 
signify by rising. (The motion was car- 
ried by a rising vote.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: I hardly think 
t is necessary to call for opposition. The 
notion is carried by this rising vote. 

Before we let Oscar get away, I just 
want to say a word of caution to him, and 
remind him of that saying of Josh Bill- 
ngs, that a man who gets bitten twice 
by the same dog is probably better fitted 
for that business than any other. 

Gentlemen, meat packers, and you fel- 
lows from Terre Haute also: 

My position tonight as “roastmaster” 
at this banquet is purely an honorary one. 
We have other speakers who will enter- 
tain you, and they will have much to say. 
Conserving therefore the volume, I will 
be very brief in what I have to say. 


Minister Is Present. 


Word has reached me that there is a 
minister in this room. Perhaps he has 
come seeking his flock. I will say to him 
right here and now that if he has got any 
ten-dollar hogs that are of good quality, 
he is in the right place. (Laughter) 

Furthermore, a doctor of divinity is in 
the right place here anyhow. The Lord 
helps them who help themselves. This 
inan of the cloth who will eventually speak 
to you hails from East Orange, N. J., and 
if Bill Johns—let me see, is he here? If 
sill Johns’ piggery in Harrison has been 
cutting up recently, I would advise him to 
leave the room now while he is able. 

‘Well Known for Speeches. 


The man I allude to sits here at my 
left. Here he is. A friend of mine heard 
him make a speech at a banquet: of the 
Silk Association in New York, and he told 
me it was a “cocoon” of a_ speech. 
(Laughter.) 

But then, you know, the worm turns. 
This man has been at the speakers’ table 
with Will Rogers, and with General Persh- 
ing, and you know Will Rogers and his 
lariat have been throwing the bull for a 
long time. (Laughter.) 

And they reecntly let General Pershing 
out of the Army. I don’t know whether 
that had anything to do with speeches or 
not. (Laughter.) 

On Dangerous Ground. 

Perhaps I am getting on dangerous 
zround. and I am reminded of a little 
story I heard this morning. It was 
about Jonah and the whale. After having 
been swallowed by the whale, Jonah said 
to the whale, “This thing wouldn’t have 
happened if you kept your mouth shut.” 
(Laughter. ) 

So I will be cautious, and without fur- 
ther words we will introduce your next 
speaker, Dr. Giles, of East Orange, N. J. 
(Applause.) 


Facts and Fun 
By the Reverend W. W. Giles, East 
Orange, New Jersey 
I want at the start to take you all into 
iny confidence, and confess my embarrass- 
ment here tonight, as a total stranger. 
I have never visited the city of Chicago 
before. I made the journey on one of 
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those Niekel Plate trains from New York, 
and if by the Grace of the Great Father 
I get out of here in an hour, I will promise 
you I will never come back again. 

I think that our Toastmaster has two 
very unusual qualifications for his office. 
I have never seen him before. (Laughter.) 
I think generally he combines the beauty 
of an Apollo with the effervescence of 
Appollinaris. (Laughter.) I want to ex- 
press my pleasure on this occasion. 

Tells Humorous Story. 

The other day a young fellow and a 
young girl were making a trip to New 
York on the Erie Railroad from Buffalo. 
If they were not engaged they ought to 
have been. (Laughter) Of course, when 
you travel on the Erie it is like traveling 
on the Nickel Plate—you have lots o1 
time to think, and this couple felt the time 
was a burden. 

The proprieties of the time and the place 
seemed to demand a certain amount of 
restraint. It grew very irksome as the 
day wore on. 

Finally, when the train got to that big 
tunnel, just outside of Hoboken, they must 
have relaxed, because when the train ran 
out into the light on the other side of the 
tunnel, the young fellow turned to the girl 
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and in a voice audible to everybody in the 
car he said: “My dear, do you realize 
that that tunnel cost a hundred million 


dollars?” She looked at him and said, 
“Tom, it was worth it.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 


Was Worth Long Journey. 

Now, I want to tell you it was worth 
all that long journey from New York to 
look into your kindly faces tonight. (Ap- 
plause). Let me be perfectly frank, how- 
ever, and say that my invitation came late. 
I find myself in that position so often that 
I am no longer embarrassed by it. 
( Laughter.) 

The other day a man called me up from 
Newark. Newark is one of the interest- 
ing suburbs of East Orange. (Laughter. ) 

He said: “Is this Doctor Giles?” 

1 said: “Yea:” 

“Well,” he said, “I am the Secretary of 
the Royal Order of Buffalos, and we are 
going te give a dinner, and this dinner 
will not be the unusual and successful and 
phenomenal success it might be, unless you 
come and make an after- dinner speech,” 
and there was lots more just like it.. It 
was succulent—it was saccharine. You 
could just see it drop off the wire. 

Had Another Engagement. 


Well, because I never hear anything like 
that, it just delighted me, and I could not 
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bear to interrupt him. Finally he got all 
out of breath, and I thought I ought to 
say something, so I said: “I am awfully 
sorry, friend, but I have an engagament 
that night. You call up my good friend, 
Dr. Hunter. He is a celebrity, and he will 
meet the occasion.” 

There was hesitation for a moment, and 
then back came this answer: “Doctor, 
I don’t want to hurt your feelings, but we 
have tried him.” (Laughter) 

Now, you know I am pretty sure that 
something of that kind happened here to- 
night. 


Sensational Play in Paris. 

It reminds me of a story that I fre- 
quently have to tell of myself, because | 
find myself so often in this position. Some 
years ago there was a very sensational 
play that had had a wonderful run in Paris. 

In the third act of this play a convict 
appeared in striped costume with a ball 
and chain at his leg. He made a very 
successful flight across the stage, pursued 
by a Russian bloodhound. Well, it was a 
wonderful climax, and the Parisian popu- 
lace came week after week, and applauded 
that great third act. 

One night, however, the gentleman ap- 
peared with all his striped regalia, but to 
the horror of the French audience, he was 
pursued by a French poodle, instead of 
by a Russian bloodhound! Well, that was 
an awful anti-climax, and the crowd be- 
gan to demonstrate violently. If you have 
ever been at the theater in Paris, and seen 
the people excited, you will believe me 
when I say that they go almost hysterical 
at times. 


Excitement Grew Fast. 


Well, the excitement grew over th 
anti-climax, so that the manager thought 
he ought to come out and make a speech. 
This was his speech: “QLadees and Gentle- 
men: I make ze_ explanashon’—East 
Orange French—‘“ze Russian blood-hound 
is seek, ze Russian blood-hound is very, 
very seek—the veterinary come, and he 
look at ze Russian blood-hound, and he 
say ze Russian blood-hound cannot appear, 
so ze French blood-hound he kindly con- 
descend to take hees place.” (Laughter) 

Now, I don’t know who the Russian 
blood-hound is whose place I take to- 
night, but I suppose I ought to be glad 
to be the French poodle of this occasion. 


Delighted to Visit City. 


Gentlemen, it is certainly a delight to 
visit your great city. I have especially en- 
joyed this evening. It has been very rest- 
ful. I have been sitting between two de- 
votees of Chicago—Mr. Herrick and Dr. 
Burton, and I have not had a thing to do 
but to listen. I have not had a chance 
to do anything else but listen. (Laughter.) 

You know, as I have listened to these 
men talk about Chicago, I could not help 
but think of the British correspondent 
that visited the British northwest. As he 
went west he noticed the reports con- 
cerning the country grow more and more 
rose-colored. Finally, when he got to 
Vancouver he wrote home to his wife 
something like this: 

We Americans Exaggerate. 

“Dear Mary: This is a wonderful coun- 
try. Every packing box is a shack, every 
shack is a house, every house is a vil- 
lage, every village is a town, every town 
a city, every back-yard is a farm, every 
farm is a ranch, and every man is a liar.” 
(Laughter.) 

I want to say there is nothing personal 
about that. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, I thank you heartily for this 
gracious recognition of a total stranger. 
And do you know, there is one thing 
rather embarrassing about recognition. 
Sometimes you get too much of it. There 
is no objection to a new story here, is 
there? (Laughter.) 

Colored Preacher’s Hard Luck. 


Some time ago there was a_ colored 
preacher in West Virginia. He was a very 
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bright man, a splendid preacher, a splen- 
did pulpiteer—oh, a very able man, elo- 
quent; so much so that the white people 
used to go to hear him occasionally. This 
man built up a wonderful church. He was 
what you call a fundamentalist in his theo- 
logy. You won’t understand that. 

THE TOASTMASTER: No. 
ter.) 

DR. GILES: But he was also what you 
might call a modernist in his morals. You 
will understand that. (Laughter.) As a 
result of his modernism and his morals, 
he got mixed up in a horse-stealing ven- 
ture, and the very hard-hearted jury de- 
cided that he ought to go to Wheeling, 
W. Va., to the penitentiary for five years 
for penitential meditation. 


(Laugh- 


Had Unlovely Companion. 

While he was there, he had for his cell- 
mate a great big burly Negro—a most 
sinister, dreadful type of man, and this 
brute almost tormented him to death. He 
arraigned the preacher for his hypocrisy 
and claimed that he brought discredit and 
disgrace on the Christian ministry. It 
was dreadful, the torture to which that 


preacher was subjected. The _ suffering 
went on for five years, until finally the 
preacher’s term was up and he got out. 


He went down into Alabama and started 
a church there. He was preeminently suc- 
cessful. Nobody knew anything about his 
past, and he did not find time to enlighten 
them. The result was, everything went 
swimmingly, until one Sunday he looked 
back in his congregation, 
that big burly cell-mate from Wheeling. 
What to do he did not know. 

My goodness, the position was embar- 
rassing! So the preacher got up and he 
made a pretty clever address. He said: 

Example of Real Tact. 

“Brethren, when I come to this sacred 
edifice this morning, it was my purpose 
to speak to you on the story oi the 
prodigal son. But since I ascend into 
this sacred desk I have seen a great light. 

“I am decided to take my text from the 
Book of Ezekial, at the 47th chapter, the 
22nd verse, which all of you who knows 
your Bibles as you should will remember 
reads like this: ‘If you sees me, and you 
thinks you knows me, don't say nothing; 
verily I say unto you, I will see you 
later.” (Laughter.) 

So, gentlemen, you can get a little too 
much recognition at times. I presume 
there are some gentlemen very much in 
the public eye at the present that feel it 
somewhat. 

Versatile Folks in U. S. 


You know, as I travel over this country, 
the thing that impresses me more and 
more is the wonderful versatility of Amer- 
icans. You mobilize an army of a hun- 
dred thousand men, and I will guarantee, 
gentlemen, you will find more men in that 
unit who can do more things than any 
other like unit on the face of the earth. 
It’s a fact! 

Some time ago a commercial apg 
representing a house in Chicago, sold < 
bill of goods to a little town in nadione, 
something like one of those of forty or 
fifty population that I went through this 
morning. 

Typical “Main-Street” Town. 

It was a little bit of an Indiana town, 
with a main street, a bank, a school and 
a general store. Well, this bill of goods 
was sold at the general store. The goods 
were shipped and in three days they were 
returned to the house in Chicago without 
a word. Well, the house could not under- 
stand it, and so they issued a sight draft 
on the local bank. The draft was returned 
dishonored. 

Then they wrote a letter to the Post- 
master of the town and the letter ran 
something like this: “Dear Sir: Will you 
kindly give us a word concerning the 
standing of so-and-so, the local mer- 
chant?” ; 
Well, their own letter came back in four 
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and there sat- 





days, with just two initials, O. K. That 


was all there was to it. 
Wrote Another Letter. 


Then they wrote another letter to the 
Postmaster and said: “Dear Sir: Will you 
kindly name for us an honest lawyer, 
in order that we may take measures in 
collecting a claim?” 

In about three days they got a letter 
that only a man brought up in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley could have written. It read: 
“My dear Sir: I am the lawyer whose 
services you have sought in this matter. 
I am also the Postmaster to whom you 
have applied for information. I am also 
the President of the Bank that dishonored 
your note. I am also the merchant upon 
whom you tried to palm off your old junk, 
and if I were not the Pastor of the neigh- 
boring church, | would tell you where to 
go.” (Laughter.) 

So you see how versatile 
They are certainly 


Americans are. 
wonderful people. 


All Looking for Light. 


You know, I presume the thing we are 
all looking for today is light. My con- 


science! What a variety of subjects are 
before the public today, calling for light! 
A funny thing happened in New York 


the other night. 

You know right in front of the old Her- 
ald Building at 35th street and Broad- 
way, is a little triangular piece of side- 
walk. At the base of this triangle there 
is a statue of William P. Dodge, and just 
above this statue a very powerful arc 
light. This is at Herald Square, you un- 
derstand. 


Looking for Something. 

Well, the other night there was an old 
chap, very much _ intoxicated, down 
on the sidewalk, feeling all around. Whilc 
he was engaged in investigation a police- 
man came up and said: “Hey, what are 
you doing?” 

The poor chap looked up and said: “I 
lose my watch.” 

The policeman said: “You what?” 

He said: “I lose my watch.” 

The policeman said: “You are drunk.” 

He says: “No, I ain’t, I lose my watch.” 

“Where did you lose your watch?” 

“Lose my watch 5th Avenue and 20th 
street.” 

“Well, what under the sun are you look- 
ing for your watch here for, then?” 

“Better light.” (Laughter.) 

Now, I would like to talk to you about 
two or three things tonight that I trust 
will be of interest, and I want to caution 
myself before I begin, about making any 
untactful remarks here. I realize I am 
a long ways from home, and I have a 


good deal of unfinished business, you 
know, because I am a minister in New 
Jersey. (Laughter.) 
Ministers Work Hard. 
Any conscientious minister in New Jer- 


sey has a lot of unfinished business, I can 
tell you that. 

Then again, because I do not know this 
community, I would not for the world 
say a word ae would offend anybody. 
You know, had a great lesson in tact. 
Gentlemen, i I grow older I am con- 
strained to believe that tact is so un- 
usual that it really ought to be promoted 
from the sphere of the virtues to the 
sphere of the graces. It ought ‘to rank 
with faith, hope and charity. 

I had a great lesson in tact some time 
ago. I never forgot it —never can for- 
get it. I was at a dinner in New York 
one night, and I sat next to a very beau- 
tiful woman. She was that beautiful that 
she embarrassed me. (Laughter. ) I 
couldn’t tell whether she was dressed for 
the opera or for an operation. (Laughter.) 

What is Tact? 

She looked at me and she said, “Doctor, 
what is tact?” 

Well, by that time I didn’t have any. 
(Laughter.) I said, “I don’t know.” 


She looked at me again and she as- 
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serted: “Doctor, it is the unsaid portion 
of what you think.” 

Now, she was a very bright New York 
woman, but I want to tell you, Dr. Bur- 
ton, that definition of tact was much too 
clever for her. That is almost Shakes- 
pearean in its cleverness. “Tact, the un- 
said portion of what you think.” Isn't 
that true, Doctor? 

1 don’t know whether this New York 
woman was thinking about the unsaid 
portion of what 1 was thinking about. 
( Laughter.) 

Another thing I want to be careful 
about tonight is the use of names. But 
nothing disturbs and annoys me more than 
the way men of my own calling use names 
in public. Why, Doctor, that is the reason 
why they call them pulpit-cowards, ac- 
tually. You cannot reply to the man in 
the pulpit, unless you happen to be an 
Episcopalian, and then’ only _ inci- 
dentally. 


Some New Yorkers Affluent. 


I had a great lesson along the foregoing 
lines some time ago. I have a Hebrew 
friend in New York who is very affiuent. 
There are others there. (Laughter.) 

The tenth of last February he said to 
his wife: “Rachael, I will take you to At- 
lantic City.” The season was absolutely 
dead then. They went down and they 
went to the Hotel Traymore and signed 
their names in the register. 

The clerk looked at their names and 
then looked at them and said: “I am sorry, 
but we have no room.’ 

Well, my friend may have looked stupid, 
but he was not. He was a man of fine 
mentality and a very fine sensibility, and 
the affront hurt him deeply. He went 
out and took a walk on the plank walk 
at Atlantic City. He met an Irish police- 
man. 


Unusual Irish Cop. 


This Irish policeman was a psychologist, 
with the power of divination. 
The policeman looked at my Hebrew 


friend and said: “Brother, what is the 
trouble?” 
“Everything!” replied the Hebrew. “I 


come down to this Atlantic City. I go 
to -your Hotel Traymore. I write my 
name in the big book. The clerk he look 
at me, he look at my name, and he say 
there is no room. I tell you, it was a 
lie.” And he mentioned the kind, too. 
(Laughter. ) 

The policeman replied: “Now, I will 
tell you what to do, friend. You go to 
the Marlboro-Blenheim, and in the big 
book you write the name of the most 
prominent Irishman you can think of, and 
then you come back and tell me what 
happens.” 


Back in 53 Minutes. 

The Hebrew came back in just 53 min- 
utes by a Howard watch. His nose was 
bloody, his eyes were pretty nearly closed 
up, and speaking theologically, his face 
looked like a landscape of perdition. 

The policeman asked: “My heavens, 
man, what happened?” 

“Everything happened!” 

“What did you do?” 

“T did just what you told me! I went 
to the Mar!boro-Blenheim, and in the big 
book I wrote the name of the most promi- 
nent Irishman I could think of, and I got 
beaten up!” 

“What name did you write?” 

“I wrote: ‘Cardinal Gibbons and wiie.’’ 
(Laughter. ) 

See what a dangerous thing it is to use 
names carelessly! My, that is a sin! It 
won't do in this city, I will tell you that 


Unacquainted With Crowd. 


Do you know, when I look at a crowd 
like this, I find I don’t know a single soul 
in this audience except one good brother 
there, Mr. Johns. I don’t know whether 
I ought to own up to’ knowing him. 
(Laughter.) But he is my sponsor here 
tonight. 
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Gentlemen, I often wonder whether you 
realize how wisely the Almighty God has 
opened the door of financial opportunity 
to you in this fair land? 

| presume you are all complaining about 
business more or less; that you are in per- 
fect harmony with most of the big busi- 
nesses in New York today. Still, the 
silk business and all the rest are singing 
the same Miserere from Trovatore. 


Praises Boston Magazine. 

The other night I came in from an af- 
fair like this. I was a little restless. I 
sat down in my library and picked up a 
copy of “The Atlantic Monthly.” The At- 
lantic Monthly is a very wonderful maga- 
zine, published in the brain orchard of 
America, called Boston. I presume it 
would be a little steep in Chicago, but it 
is really a very wonderful magazine. 

| happened to open to an article on 
Henry Ford, and I began to read, and 
I read and read. My wife gave me the 
first call to come to bed about 1 o’clock 
in the morning. I ignored it and went on. 
I never stopped reading until I had finished 
that article. 

And, gentlemen, when I put that book 
down, I felt as though I had read some- 
thing even more wonderful than any tale 
from the Arabian Nights. 


Tells History of Ford. 

Now listen: One Sunday afternoon in 
1899, Henry Ford drew on the back of a 
sheet of music a picture of what he called 
his horseless buggy. He showed it to 
his wife and asked her what she thought 
of it. She didn’t think much of it. 

Then he showed it to his father-in-law 
and said: “What do you think of it?” 

His father-in-law thought less of it 
than his wife. 

Then he took an awful chance and 
showed it to his mother-in-law. He said, 
“What do you think of it?” 

She looked at Henry with scorn and 
said: “I think you are crazy!’ She was 
a mezzo-soprano, his mother-in-law was. 

Henry next showed the picture to his 
own father, and said: “Father, what do 
you think of it?” 

His father looked at him almost with 
pity, and said: “Henry, have you got a 
jo Ti 

Henry said: “Yes, I have.” 

His father said: “How much are you 
getting?” 

“T am getting $135 a month.” 

“How are old are you?” 

“Tamas. 

“Well, Henry, forget this horseless 
buggy and stick to your job.” 


Refused to be Discouraged. 

But Henry didn’t. He worked on that 
horseless buggy from 1899 to 1908. He 
got it so it would go forward, but it 
wouldn’t back up. You know Henry Ford 
never backed up well on anything. That 
man has got a mind like a pair of ice-tongs. 
The peculiarity of ice-tongs is that the 
heavier the burden, the harder they hang. 
That is the mind of Henry Ford. 

Finally, Henry go his horseless buggy 
so it would back up. Then it had com- 
mercial value. He organized a little com- 
pany. The first share of stock was pur- 
chased by a poor school teacher. She put 
in $100. She wanted to put in $200, but 
her father wouldn’t allow it. She put in 


De 


ry 


Immense Investment Return. 

Will you believe me, gentlemen, when I 
tell you that in 1921, when Henry Ford 
settled up with his stockholders, he gave 
that poor school teacher a check for $355,- 
000? 


Now, if you know of any hundred-dol- 
lar-bills since Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica that have earned more money than that 
in 21 years, I would like to know where 
the money is invested. 

The lucky school teacher had a brother. 
He put in $900 in cash and $1,500 in what 
was supposed to be negotiable securities. 


(Continued on page 170.) 
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THE PRIZE IDEA CONTEST. 


Early this summer the Institute of 
American Meat Packers offered prizes ag- 
gregating $750 for the best practical pack- 
inghouse ideas. The thought behind this 
otter was the the personnel of the various 
packing plants, being closest in touch «with 
actual operations in the plant, might have 
labor saving ideas or ideas for improve- 
ment of processes which would be well 
worth while if they could be brought out. 

Nearly every packinghouse man has a 
pet idea in the back of his head which 
he plans to work up “sometime.” It was 
to encourage these men to develop their 
ideas and plans for the good of the in- 
dustry that the prizes were announced. 
Competition was limited to employees of 
member companies of the Institute. 

In addition to the prizes offered by the 
Institute, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of- 
fered a prize of $100 for the best prepared 
or best presented idea. 

In order to assure contestants of fair 
and impartial consideration, all manu- 
scripts were assigned a number and were 
copied on plain paper, with all identifying 
names eliminated. A committee of judges 
was appointed, of which H. P. Henschien, 
the well-known packinghouse architect, 
was chairman. 

So many excellent entries were received 
that the committee decided to abandon 
the original plan of awarding only two 
prizes, and gave out five prizes. instead. 
The list of prize winners, as announced on 
Monday of the convention, was as follows: 

A first prize of $250.00 was awarded to 

5. Harrington, Refinery Department, 
Armour & Co., Fort Worth, Texas. His 
idea is that of an improved machine for 
filling and measuring lard. This machine 
can also be used for liquids and semi- 
solids. 

Another first prize of $250.00 was award- 


ed to H. Maschmeyer, Plankinton Pack- , 


ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. This suggestion 
is a machine for splitting hogs automatic- 
ally after the hogs are chilled, doing away 
with splitting of hot hogs on the killing 
floor. 

A second prize of $100.00 was awarded 
to M. Canning, 4632 York, Denver. Colo. 
His suggestion is a device for transferring 
beef sides in the cooler from the hanging 
rails to sales rail. 

Another second prize of $100.00 was 
awarded to W. E. Mullins, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. For a group of suggestions, the 
best of which is a suggestion for a hide 
sweeping machine. 

Another second prize of $100.00 was 
awarded to Howard Wilson, Columbus 
Packing Co., Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Wil- 
son’s suggestion is for an improved type 
of black gut hasher, manufactured by the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. This 
machine was originally designed for pul- 
verizing solids, but is found to be very 
adaptable for hashing black guts, beef 
pecks, sheep and calf paunches. 

Certificates of Merit have been awarded 
as follows: Ernest Robens, 793 Reaney 
St., St. Paul, Minn., Twine Attachment for 
Sausage Stuffing Table. 

E. Wahlborg, Armour & Co., Hide Cel- 
lar, South St. Paul, Minn. Pipe rack on 
which to spread hides on killing floor so 
as to better inspect the hide after drop- 
ping. 

L. L. Standlee, Superintendent Office, 
Swift & Co., Fort Worth, Texas. Model 
of sausage stuffing horn which will elimin- 
ate air and water pockets in frankfurts and 
other sausage. 

Charles E. Stumpf, Station D, Box 173, 
St. Joseph, Mo. Model and sketch of ele- 
vator door lock. 

G. Taylor, 317 Minnesota Ave., Kansas 
City, Kans. Suggestion for using 3 brush 
wheel on hog killing floor to clean the foot 
used when shackling hogs through All- 
bright-Nell scraper. 
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John G. Moser, c/o. Swift & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Suggestion for notching the 
scale rail for weighing hogs on hog kill- 
ing conveyor. 

J. E. Chambliss, Wilson & Co., Kansas 
City, Kans. Suggestion for design of in- 
struments which will reduce the damage 
to carcasses by bruises. 

A. C. Bleish, Armour & Co., So. St. 
Joseph, Mo. Suggestion that the order 
forms used by the construction and repair 
department be made with a map of the 
plant so that the workmen can locate place 
where his particular repair job is required. 

R. L. Jones, Wilson & Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Suggestion for improved shin 
bone saw. 

Arthur Arland, Wilson Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Proposes plan whereby 
lean pork trimmings could be cut in cubes 
and flattened out and sold as pork steaks. 

C. G. Peters, Peters Packing Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. Suggestion for elimination 
of manure on cattle before delivery to 
yards. 

E. L. Gillet, Assistant Master Mechanic, 
Armour & Co., Union Stock Yards, So. 
St. Paul, Minn. Suggestion for an oil 
pump on a stoker engine. 

Daniel I. Rendlieh, 231 So. Concord St., 
So. St. Paul, Minn. Sketch of a new type 
of knife for opening hogs on killing floor. 

John Dvorak, 851 Camburn Court, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. Improved patented bacon 
stringer. 

H. G. Woodward, Armour & Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kans. Offers a number of sug- 
gestions to eliminate waste in mechanical 
end of plant operation. 

Stanley Sobaszkiewicz, 625 4th Ave., S., 
So. St. Paul, Minn. Suggestion for labor 
saving method in cleaning out air brakes 
on refrigerator cars. 

J. A. Jordan, 622 E. 13th St., Wichita, 
Kans. Suggestion that greater care be 
used in handling product in the curing de- 
partments. 

Gordon L. Cashman, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Presents blue print illustrating the effici- 
ency of clean electric light giobes as com- 
pared with dirty globes. . 

J. L. Wilkinson, 809 Louisiana Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas. Suggestion for han- 
dling hides in cellar. 

Walter E. Focke, East Springfield Pike, 
Dayton, Ohio. Blue print of hog head 
conveying table. 

John Carey, 1853 N. Topeka Ave., Wich- 
ita, Kans. Patent on process for handling 
hog casings. 

Sverre Aunee, Wilson &”Co., Chi- 
cago. Suggestion for a hand pump to: be 
used in transferring curing pickle when 
overhauling meat. 

Wm. L. Richardson, 202 10th St. N. W., 
Mason City, lowa. A device to save string 
in tying large style sausage. 

Martin D. Levy, c/o. Schaffner Bros 
Co., Erie, Pa. Suggestion for improved 
method of handling pork tongues, 

George P. Schenk, Superintendent By- 
Products Bldg., Columbus Packing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. Mechanical skimming 
device for catch basins. 

G. L. Childress, Peyton Packing Co., 
El Paso, Texas. Suggestion for using 
knives made of “Steelite.” Suggestion that 
quality beef be shrouded before being 
placed in cooler. 

J. R. Watkins, 2511 Mitchell Ave., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Cattle stunning device. 

G. Hardy, 4758 Justine St. Chicago. 
Suggestion for improved method of cook- 
ing cattle heads. 

R. M. Whitson, c/o. Swift & Co.. Chi- 
cago. Drawing of display refrigerator. 
Mr. Whitson was the winner of THe 
NATIONAL PRovisIONER prize of $100 for the 
best presented or best prepared idea. 

B. G. Brennan, Brennan Packing Co., 
Chicago. Mechanical cleaver for chopping 
off shoulders on hog cutting table. 

S. L. Blair, Dry Salt Department, 
Armour & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. Sugges- 
tion for a simple way of putting on the 
tops of dry cure boxes. 
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The Entertainment 


If they did not know it before, those 


who get up convention programs are now 
aware of the fact that it pays to be nic 
to the ladies. 

For many years, strange to relate, no 
account was taken of the packer’s “bet- 
ter half” at the convention. For the past 
three years a ladies’ program has been 
a feature, and the results are apparent 

This year the climax was reached. In 
addition to the usual “ladies’ night” affair, 
which has replaced the oldtime convention 
smoker, there was a special program in 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. White. 
Nuff sed! 


has its 


Hereafter the ladies’ committee 


work cut out for it! 


The Monday night party was a dinner 
dance and entertainment at the famous 
Rainbo Garden, on the North Side of Chi- 
cago. Chairman John T. Agar and his 
able committee, with the and 
Jake Hoffman as impresario, arranged the 
most delightful evening yet given in this 


one only 


series 
The Rainbo Party. 

The beautiful and spacious Rainbo Gar- 
den had room for all, and for once there 
was no coniplaint about table reservations. 
The hall holds 1,800 people, and the dining 
floor was filled. The dancing floor is large, 
but it was crowded at number. 
There is a big stage, and Fred Mann gave 
the packers a show equal to the $3.30 
brand put out by the down-town theaters. 

The dinner was that Fred 
Burrows and his fellow-epicures could se- 
lect. It was a banquet in itself, and de- 
serving of more leisurely discussion than 
was possible at such an affair. Jim Rose’s 
steaks were of the kind that melt in your 
mouth, and the whole menu was up to 
that standard, which is saying a mouth 
tul. The menu: 


every 


one only 
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MENU 
Fresh Lobster Cocktail 
Olives Radishes Almonds 
Essence of Chicken Bellevue 
Grilled Sirloin Steak 
Mushrooms’ Baked Idaho Potatoes 
New String Beans 
Lorenzo Salad 
Ice Cream Surprise 
Petit Fours 
Individual Roquefort Cheese 
Toasted Crackers 
Coffee 
Cigars and Cigarettes 


Celery 


Fresh 


In addition to the regular entertain- 
ment there were a number of special 
stunts: A baby auctioned off in a go- 
cart, and won by treasurer Phil Reed of 
Armour & Company, turned out to be a 
husky young porker which Mr. Reed had 
on his hands for the remainder of the eve- 
ning. Later two push-carts appeared 
laden with Oscar Mayer’s wienerwurst and 
guarded by two barking canines! Free 
lunch for everybody! 

It was a great night. The committee 
that gets and deserves the credit consisted 
of: John T, Agar, Wm. Davies Company, 
chairman; Lester Armour, Armour and 
Company; Fred R. Burrows, Swift & Com- 
pany; J. S. Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Com- 
pany; Fred Guggenheim, Guggenheim 
Brothers; and Jonas Pfaelzer, Louis Pfael- 
zer & Sons. 

Especially for the Ladies. 

The Ladies’ Committee, headed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur D. White, was present at 
the Drake Hotel on Sunday to greet ar- 
rivals, and maintained reception headquar- 
ters there throughout the convention. It 
was most agreeable for packers’ 
sisters and sweethearts to find the gracious 
Mrs. White and her assistants ready to 
greet them and make them known to each 
other. 


wives, 





THE WINNING PAIB IN THE LADIES’ GA ME. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. White, Co-Chai rmen of the Ladies’ Convention Committee. 
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Sunday afternoon and evening was a 
continuous reception in the spacious cor- 
ridors of The Drake. So was Monday. 
On Tuesday morning the ladies were taken 
in private automobiles for a tour of the 
North Side parks and boulevards, as far 
as the beautiful campus of Northwestern 
University at Evanston. 


The terminus of this tour was the im- 
mense Edgewater Beach Hotel, on the 
lake shore, where a luncheon was served 
in the famous marine dining room with 
music by Dan Russo’s orchestra. A mem- 
ber of the committee presided at each 
table. The menu: 


MENU 
Clear Chicken Soup with Rice 
Celery Olives 
Lamb Chop Chicago 
French Peas Curly Potatoes 
Grapefruit Salad 
Bombe Edgewater 
Cakes 
After the luncheon the ladies were taken 
on a tour of this world-wonder hotel, and 
shown particularly how the kitchens and 
other internal arrangements are operated. 
Then a visit was made to the WEBH ra- 
dio broadcasting station on the top of 
the hotel, and the ladies learned how 
broadcasting was done. It was a de- 
lightful day. 


Coffee 


On Wednesday evening, while the men 
were at the banquet, the ladies were the 
guests of the Institute at a performance 
of “No, No, Nanette” at the beautiful 
Harris Theater, and they saw one of the 
reigning musical hits of the year. Dur- 
ing the day they had attended the edu- 
cational conference at the University of 
Chicago and were again guests at a lunch- 
eon there. 


Altogether, the ladies voted the Whites 
as a wonderful team of entertainers. The 
committee: Mr. and Mrs. A. D. White, 
chairmen; Mesdames Paul I. Aldrich, A. 
N. Benn, G. A. Blair, F. R. Burrows, H. 
C. Carr, R. F. Eagle, Archer Hayes, R. 
D. MacManus, E. G. McDougall, R. C. 
McManus, V. H. Munnecke, W. W. 
Woods, and Miss Gudrun Carlson. 


> a 
DON’T WAIT TOO LONG! 


(Recommended also to those who don’t answer letters.) 


Around the corner I have a friend, 
In the great city that has no end. 
Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 
And before I know it a year has gone. 
And I never see my old friends face, 
For life is a swift and terrible race. 


He knows I like him just as well 

As in the days when I rang his bell 
And he rang mine. We were younger then, 
And now we are busy, tired men— 
Tired with playing a foolish game, 

Tired with trying to make a name. 


“Tomorrow,” I: say, “I will call on Jim. 

Just to show him I’m thinking of him.” 

But tomorrow comes and tomorrow goes, 

And the distance between us grows and 
grows. 

Around the corner—yet miles away. 

“Here’s a telegram, sir.” “Jim died to- 
day!” 


And that’s what we get and deserve in the 
end— 
“Around the corner, a vanished friend.” 
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The Golf Tournament * 


The second annual golf tournament of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
was a big success, and amp’y justified the 
action of the convention committee in list- 
ing this as a convention attraction. 

The only drawback was the place ac- 
corded the tournament on the program. 
Coming after the adjournment of a long 
and solidly-filled-in program, many pack- 
ers were compelled to hurry back home 
to look after business. The result was 
that the event was almost monopolized 
by Chicago talent. 

Those who look down upon diversion as 
a convention feature are coming to learn 
that it is not such a drawback as they 
imagine. The convention attendance this 
year was considerably stimulated by such 
sensible contributions to the social spirit 
as the ladies’ program andthe golf tourna- 
ment. 

In spite of the lateness of planning and 
the brief opportunity to obtain entries, 
there were 87 entries for the golf tourna- 
ment, and 80 of the entrants showed up 
at the beautiful course of the Calumet 





W. W. SHOEMAKER; 
(Armour and Company, Chicago) 
Chairman Golf Committee 


Country Club for play. A special train 
took the party to the course, and a lunch- 
eon was served at the clubhouse before the 
contestants started their twosomes, three- 
somes and foursomes. 

The course is one of the sportiest around 
and the blue atmosphere noted 
at times was due to the troubles of visitors 
not acquainted with the many traps that 
abound at Calumet. The back yard of 
the clubhouse was all cluttered up with 
a pile of alibis after the tournament was 
over. 


Chicago, 


The Prize Winners. 

The Herrick trophy, for low net score, 
was won by W. W. Bowers, manager of 
the Albert Lea Packing Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn., one of the most popular of pack- 
inghouse golf players. Bill was the for- 
tunate recipient of a handicap of 30, which 
reduced his 99 to a net 69, and gave him 
the Herrick cup to decorate Mrs. Bowers’ 
parlor mantel for a year, together with 
a watch-fob medal showing him to be the 
1924 winner. His name goes on the cup 
under that of J. A. Raulerson, of Armour 
and Company, Philadelphia, last year’s 
winner. 

Low gross, the best score, was turned in 
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THE HERRICK TROPHY. 
This cup, for low net score, was won by 
W. W. Bowers, Manager of the Albert Lea 
Packing Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 


by Lee Thiltges, of the Edwin C. Price 
Co., Chicago, a supply house. He shot a 
78, ‘which was not bad for the champion 
of the Calumet Club. Mr. Thiltges’ fa- 
eis with the course did not do his 
game any harm. He wins THe Nationa 
PROVISIONER trophy, a sterling silver cup 
which will be his permanent possession. 

The runner-up was Richard O’Hara, the 
transportation expert of Swift & Company, 
equally proficient as car-pusher, golf player 
and song-leader. His net 83 won the 
handsome Sarazen golf bag offered by 
Thomas E. Wilson. Dick was a popular 
winner. 

Other prizes were awarded as follows: 

Second low net, L. H. Guthery, Marion 
Packing Co., Marion, O.. 

Third low net, S. C. Frazee, general 
superintendent, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Fourth low net, C. F. Peters, Peters 
Packing Co., McKeesport, Pa.; gross 89, 
handicap 12, net 77. Prize, spoon. 

Fifth low net, F. J. King, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; gross 94, handicap 17, net 
77. Prize, golf hose. 

Least number of putts, tied at 31 by F. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER CUP. 
This cup, offered for low gross score, was 


won by Lee Thiltges, Edwin C. Price Co., 


Chicago. 
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L. Reed, Armour and Company; Alden 
Swift, Swift & Company; A. D. White, 


Swift & Company. Toss won by A. D. 
White and Alden Swift for prizes of golf 
balls and hose. 

Three blind holes, tied by Alden Swift, 
R. C. Clark of Cudahy Packing Co. and 
Paul Dett of Armour & Company. Toss 
won by Mr. Swift for sweater. 

Blind bogey, 98, won by M. D. Harding, 
Armour & Company. Prize, brassie. 

Greatest number of par holes, 6, C. L. 
Delaplaine, Swift & Company; prize, 
sweater. 

High gross score, 156, Robert Mair, 
Swift & Company; loving cup. 

As no holes were made in one, there 
was no collection of the dollar a player 
for such a winner. 

Prizes were presented at a golf dinner 
at the Calumet Club after the tournament, 
presided over by retiring president Charles 
E. Herrick. It was a merry affair, with 
the Armour quartet, the Swift octet, and 
the Cudahy “never-say-die” quintet led by 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., as song features. 

The Golf Committee which so_ ably 





GEORGE A. BLAIR 
(Wilson & Co., Chicago) 
The Golf Committee Official Story Teller. 


handled the tournament included W. W. 
Shoemaker, Armour & Company, chair- 
man; Richard O’Hara, Swift & Company, 
George A. Blair, Wilson & Co.; Don 
Smith, Cudahy Packing Co.; Beecher Star- 
bird, Armour and Company. 
— 
TEACHES PUBLIC ABOUT MEAT. 


Great interest was manifested in a meat 
cutting demonstration given by Edward J. 
Focke, of the Wm. Focke’s Sons Corn- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, as a feature of the 
Homemakers’ School conducted the last 
week in September by a Dayton news- 
paper. 

More than 4,000 people witnessed the 
demonstration, including housewives and 
home economics instructors and students. 
Close attention was paid to Mr. Focke and 
all were very enthusiastic over the in- 
structive features of the demonstration. 

“We entered this exhibition purely from 
an educational standpoint,’ writes Mr. 
Tocke, “and we are absolutely convinced 
that the general public is anxious to know 
more about meats. I sincerely believe if 
other packers will give a general exhibi- 
tion and lecture before their communities 
from time to time, it will reflect to the 
good of the meat industry as a whole.” 

The booklet on “Meat” published and 
distributed by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, was used as a text, just as 
a teacher would use it before a class of 
students, and was a great success. 

Similar demonstrations will be given by 
The Wm. Focke’s Sons Co. in Spring- 
field, Xenia, and Milddletown, Ohio. 
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Just About People 


“Rilly’ Mullaly and “Salt” Williams 
started in early, so as to make it seem 
like the same old convention. 


F. B. Early, of Early & Moor, Boston, 
is a seasoned conventioner. He missed 
the board walk rolling chairs this year, 
and had to “hoof it.” 


J. J. Felin and W. T. Riley took their 
annual auto tour from Philadelphia to 
Chicago. All went well, except that Riley’s 
iron hat, which started black, ended 
white. 

H. H. Raben, sales manager of the Mor- 
ton-Gregson Co., Nebraska City, came 
along with boss Aldrich to imbibe some 
more “sell right” enthusiasm at the con- 
vention. 


H. D. Hunt, superintendent of the Dold 
Packing Company of Omaha, Nebr., at- 
tended the convention and displayed the 
same smiling countenance that always 
makes him a good fellow to have around. 


Lee Jackson, with the Lincoln Packing 
Company, Lincoln, Neb., Hutchinson and 
Wichita, Kan., in the capacity of superin- 
tendent and stockholder, could be seen en- 
joying the many privileges of the conven- 
t10Nn. 


Truman H. Boyer, vice-president of J. 
K. Laudenslager, Inc., the big Philadel- 
phia spice concern which takes care of 
so many packers, was being paged quite 
frequently at the Drake during the con- 
vention, 

Dick and Otto, the “heavenly twins,” 
were among the early arrivals. They are 
getting to be almost as inseparable as the 
old, original Siamese twins. Reference is 
made to Dick Keefe of Arkansas City and 
Otto Finkbeiner of Little Rock. 


L.. E.. Geifiin, of the: P. G:. Gray. Co:, 

3oston (please notice, ladies and gentle- 
men, the name is GRAY CO.) 
was on hand from the start, as gracious 
and genial as always. Davy, his 
sunny colleague, came along to chaperon 
him. 

John J. Tippets, who only recently re- 
turned from South America, was present 
at the Drake Hotel during the convention, 
meeting old friends with the usual firm 
grip on the handshake. Mr. Tippets is a 
widely known packinghouse operating ex- 
ecutive. 


George C. Voltz, superintendent of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y., spent most of his time while at the 
convention in the lobby of the Drake 
Hotel. That is, he was in the lobby when 
not conversing with some congenial friend 
elsewhere. 

A. T. Pratt and George C. Mayer of the 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, 
N. J., kept their record 100 per cent by 
attending. They have never missed a 
convention. Jos. X. Gubbins, Chicago 
manager, also shed the sunshine of his 
presence upon the assemblage. 

Henry Neuhoff, general manager of the 
Neuhoff Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
was on hand at the beginning, so as not 
to miss anything practical. He brought 
his son, Henry Neuhoff, Jr., a worthy ex- 
ample of the coming generation of pack- 
ers, and they were especially interested 
in the departmental sessions. 

Jesse Dietz, general manager of 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, who 
sells meat from nearly 400 stores, has a 
new idea for promoting sales. On his 
way to the convention he got an inspira- 
tion—maybe it was because he was going 
to stop at the “Drake.” Anyway, he has 
taken up ducks, and says he is going to 
make Philadelphia like them. “A duck 
dinner a week” is his latest motto for his 
customers. The “eat more meat” cam- 
paigners will have to. get after Jesse. 
Ducks ain’t meat! 


the 
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Another pair of sisters who are always 
convention attractions were Misses Ethel 
and Marie Major, of Mishawaka, Ind. 

Homer Davison’s bachelor quarters were 
fortunately only half a block away from 


the Drake. They were a popular rendez- 
vous. 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Hormel of 


Austin, Minn., dropped in on Sunday and 
slipped out again, bound for French Lick, 
Ind. Doctor’s orders. 

There was a big delegation from Cin- 
cinnati, but Mrs. Charles Hauck was the 
only feminine member. Needless to say, 
Charley had to be good. 

Sam Stretch, the spice man, was on the 
job early and late, helping. everybody to 
have a good time. Sam is one of the 
founders, and it would not be a conven- 
tion without him. 

Jacob Vogel of Cincinnati, one of last 
year’s 50-year old badge veterans, was 
present again, accompanied by Mrs. Vogel 
and Misses Helen and Irene Vogel. They 
didn’t miss a thing all week. 


H. P. Hale of Boston has all the qual- 
ities that make a popular business man— 
pep, good looks and never-failing court- 
esy. He didn’t make a lot of noise, but 
they knew he was there, just the same. 

Jacob and Harry Lichtenstein, famous 
meat retailers of Atlantic City, were guests 
at the convention. Their father, Joseph 
L., established the Peoples’ Market over 
30 years ago, and the boys have proved 
worthy successors. Needless to say, they 
have time to read their trade paper. 

C. W. Riley, Jr., Cincinnati broker and 
secretary of the Cincinnati Meat Packers’ 
Association, was a busy little bee during 
the convention. They are thinking of 
making C. W. chairman of the next na- 
tional presidential campaign. When it 
comes to pulling wires, he can’t be beat. 

The difficult problem ‘Where is that 
egg?” was settled on the Broadway 
Limited coming West by a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schluder- 
berg and Howard R. Smith of Baltimore, 
the dining car steward, the chef and six 
waiters. It was Mrs. Schluderberg’s egg 
that was in question. 

George Franklin, president of the Dun- 
levy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, was the 
cseditable leader of the Pittsburgh dele- 
gation. Any time George misses a practi- 
cal point you can make up your mind it is 
no longer practical. He was seen in close 
consultation with Norman Draper of 
Washington—presumably arranging the 
make-up of the next cabinet. 





JAMES R. HILLS 
In charge of registration at all Conventions. 


“You Know Jimmy!” " 
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O. J. Classen, of Swift & Company, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, was a convention visitor. 

Andrew. Fuhrman, of Fuhrman & 
Forster, Chicago, is one packer who never 
misses a convention chance. 

It seemed like old times to run across 
H. J. Willwerth of the J. B. Ford Com- 
pany. He is still keeping them clean 
and sweet. 

Louis Meyer of Brooklyn celebrated his 
second anniversary as an Institute mem- 
ber and convention attendant. “Louie” 
wouldn’t quit his job for the world. 

Jacob S. Ulmer, of Pottsville, Pa., was 
on the job to get full convention benefits. 
He had a fine time until someone asked 
him if he ever lived in Chambersburg! 

When Joe Murphy of Denver and Mrs. 
Murphy come to Chicago to attend a con- 
Nig they have a hard time attending 

. Too many friends here. Social favorites! 

"y Emerson Decker, of Mason City, 
Iowa, is another second generation packer 
who is coming to the front. Come to 
think of it, Emerson is third generation. 


Fred Krey was “all cut up” in Germany 
last year, but he showed up at the con- 
vention as slick and shining as a new 
dime. It takes something more than a 
sinus to stop Fred. 

For the nineteenth annual time it must 
be said: How could a convention run 
without Jimmy Hills? James and the 
rest of Arthur White’s crew of life-savers 
certainly were welcomed. 


George H. Rader of the Reading Abat- 
toir Co., Reading, Pa., was initiated at this 
convention. He saw quite a crowd, and 
the packer bunch met a new comrade who 
soon had the “Inspected and Passed” tag 
put on him. 


Three faces were sadly missed. J. C. 
Dold and Gus Bischoff were leaders in last 
year’s convention; now they are gone. Ed 
Merritt of Indianapolis has been very ill, 
but the whole industry is hoping for his 
early recovery. 


W. S. Humbert, manager of national 
sales for the White Company of Cleve- 
land, attended his first convention. The 
White Company has always maintained a 
high standard in its convention representa- 
tives, as well as in its trucks. 

Charles C. Pearson, of Andrew Callen- 
der & Co., Liverpool, was a social whizz 
bang. In spite of his business respon- 
sibilities and his speech at the conven 
tion, he had more time than anybody else, 
apparently, to be nice to people. 

It was indeed like old times to see W. 
H. Gehrmann of the Kohrs Packing Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Gehrmann did 
splendid work in the long years of the 
tuberculosis campaign as chairman of the 
committee on livestock disease. 


James J. Ring, of St. Louis, was the 
oldest broker present, but no kid had it 
on him for activity. Mr. Ring was in the 
brokerage business when most of today’s 
fraternity were in baby dresses. He start- 
ed in 1880 and is still at it. Cheer up, 
i it ain’t such a bad business, after 
all! 

Michael A. Keane of Washington, D. C., 
brought Mrs. Keane and their charming 
daughter, Miss Margaret Keane. Thos. T. 
Keane, Jr., came along, too, and got busy 
right away absorbing practical points. 
You are going to hear from that boy be- 
fore long! 

Anthony Auth rolled in from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the old-timers rubbed 
their eyes and looked again to see if it 
wasn’t Penley of Maine come to life 
again. Anthony was the biggest man at 
the convention, and Mrs. Auth was mighty 
proud of it. 

C. D. Middlebrook, one of the best- 
known but most-absent executives at 
convention gatherings, was on hand this 
year. Mr. Middlebrook has been doomed 
to exile in Europe and South America for 
so long that it seemed good to get on 
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home soil for one convention, at least. 
C. D. tried to retire, but he caught the 
fever and is now a Wilson executive with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


F. J. Jiminez, Wilson representative at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, was an interested 
visitor, 


James S. Agar was the life of the party 
at Rainbo Garden, as usual. Not a lady 
was slighted. 


Cuba sent two able delegates in P. H. 
Walsh, Swift manager at Santiago, and 
E. W. McNeill, manager at Havana. 


“Go-Getter’” Dick Howes was again on 
the job. A convention without Richard is 
only possible when Richard is in Germany. 


W. H. White, Jr., of Atlanta, lost his 
wallet and $300 during the convention. 
Who ever heard of a packer having that 
much ready money? 


H. L. Harris of the Pacific Coast Borax 
“o., New York, was absent from his first 


convention in 19 years. “Borax Bill” was 
missed by everybody. 
Phil Reed won the pig at the Garden 


Party, and made the grand rounds with 
his prize afterward. In the daytime he is 
Philip Reed, treasurer of Armour & Com- 
pany. 


W. B. Cassell of Baltimore did not lose 
his hat in the convention; he simply 
checked it. Barry is proud of his ample 
locks and likes to “rub it in” to us bald- 
headed guys. 


Bill Johns and Jim Brady escaped from 
the Jersey mosquito marshes long enough 
to get a little Lake Michigan fresh air, and 
to make their annual probation report to 
Judge J. Fraser Smith. 


Harry McDowell of Swift & Company, 
Moultrie, Ga., enjoyed the convention 


gatherings, and his friends were abie to 
understand everything he said, in spite 
of his Southern accent. 


One of the proudest wearers of the 50- 
year veteran’s gold badge was Edward A. 
Cudahy, Sr., president of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company. It adorned Mr. Cudahy’s 
dinner coat at the banquet. 

What a reunion there was around Table 
12 at the Rainbo Garden Party! This was 
Fred Burrows’ table, and Mrs. Burrows 
had all the society buds “faded” as an 
attraction for the gentlemen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Louis again graced convention aifairs 
with their presence. They were accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. John E. Cramer, 
and were constantly the center of a happy 
social circle. 

Mr. Arthur Franklin Stryker of Omaha 
was a visitor. Reference to the social reg- 
ister shows that this was good old scout 
Frank Stryker, secretary of the Omaha 
Live Stock Exchange. Frank foryot his 
business cards and had to use one his wife 
had engraved for him. 


von Brecht of St. 


Henry C. Bohack, Sr., president, and 
Paul G. A. Bohack, of the H. C. Bohack 
; Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., were noted at 
the banquet. The Bohack meat stores are 
among the most famous in the United 
States, and Mr. Bohack’s big meat plant 


gives him the right to rank with the pack- 
ers. Incidentally, this business is a modcl 


when it comes to “buy right” and “sel! 
right.” 
The youngest attendant at the conven- 


tion was Master Rob Swanston, aged 11, 
son of the head of C. Swanston & Son, 
Sacramento, Calif. He was looked after 
by J. J. Walsh, superintendent of the plant, 
who is an old-time packinghouse expert 
of wide acquaintance. Rob had the time 
of his life, but that doesn’t mean that he 
neglected the serious side. He was one 


of the most interested listeners at con- 
vention sessions, and with Walsh as a tu- 
tor, it looked as though he was getting 


an unusually early start as a packinghouse 
expert. 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. D. White are the ideal 
hosts. We know now where Arthur 
learned to do things so well. 


Ed Wentworth outdid himself on a con- 
vention talk that was going to be so poor 
that he wouldn't even write it out. Modest 
as ever! 

Myron McMillan was busy selling pro- 
visions up in St. Paul, so he couldn’t come 
to the convention. But they made him a 
vice-president just the same. 

George F. Trommers, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., was a guest at the banquet. In pre- 
Volstead days the Trommers name was a 
household word in New York. 


Colonel Myles, of salt mine fame, was 
a visitor at the convention after five years 


absence. Colonel Myles was one of the 
historic figures of early packer conven- 
tions. 


Dr. W. E. Anderson, who is trying hard 
to solve the soft hog problem for the 
packers, in studies being made at Yale 
University, was an interested listener at 
the convention sessions. 


J. M. and E. T. Clair, of the Republic 
Food Products Company, Chicago, were 
visitors during the week. The new busi- 
ness has a running start under the able 
direction of the two Clairs. 

Jay Decker, Charles Streets and H. P. 
Hale were among the many seen study- 
ing the Daily Market Service bulletins. 
Wide-awake boys, keeping an eye on the 
job even while they were having a good 
time. 


The convention is always an occasion 
of reunions. One of the most interesting 
of such greetings was that at the banquet 
between E. G. Barber, general manager 
of the St. Louis Independent Packing Co., 
and C. D. Middlebrook, one of the execu- 
tives of Wilson & Co. They were inti- 
mate associates in the old days, but had 
not met for 25 years. 


W. G. Jamison of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce says he has been curing meat 
ever since he was so high. But now he 
has deserted the ranch for the sidewalks 
of Washington and Chicago. He was a 
valued guest at the convention, and Presi- 
dent Herrick wanted to have him stand 
up and let everybody see what he looked 
like, but he had modestly stolen away. 


JOSEPH CONRON 
(President Conron Bros. Co., 
Joe gimply couldn’t stay away! 


New York) 
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R. P. Robson of Heekin fame brought 
the wife this time. No better place to 
bring a bride of 90 days. 


Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., was a devotee 
worshipping at the shrine of his industry, 
He came to the sessions early and stayed 
late. 

Walter Best and Bill Donovan are dyed- 
in-the-wool conventionists from now on, 
Everyone should know Best and Donovan 
better now. 


M. D. Harding had a cold in his throat, 
but he gave the convention some good 
dope. That cold was better the next day, 
wasn’t it, Myrick? 

Jim Agar does have a way with the la- 
dies. Heard at the Rainbo Gardens: ‘Who 
is that old dear? Oh, I do hope he asks 
me to dance with him!” 


Doc Eagle sure knows how to make 
programs. “Operations Day” went off so 
well that packers didn’t want to leave. 
More power to you, Doc. 

The meeting of the Riley’s (C. W., Jr., 
and W. T.) was well worth witnessing. 
Riley in the East and Riley in the West, 
each forever doing his best. 


The Cincinnati packers were ably repre- 


sented by Jacob Vogel, Elmore and 
Michael Schroth, Albert and Lewis 
Kahn, Ray Meyer and Carl Hauck. 


Louis Rosenthal of Galveston never lost 
an opportunity to take in anything that 
would help the packing industry in Texas. 
But Louis had a good time just the same. 


Al Rohe of New York, and C. C. Pear- 
son of Liverpool, were found in the hall 
discussing the relative merits of the New 
Yorker and the Britisher. Pretty fine ex- 
amples, both of them, everybody thinks. 


Arthur Cushman, general superintendent 
of Allied Packers, Inc., was a contributor 
of good ideas to “Operations Day” in- 
quiries. Arthur has a mustache this year; 
evidently he is tired of looking like a 
mere boy. 

J. T. McMillan is convinced that brother 
Myron is well known and well thought of, 
after hearing many of the convention say 
upon introduction: “So you are the other 
McMillan?” Not speaking so bad for you, 
either, J. T. 


Anton A. Auth of Washington, brought 
that good-looking wife of his to the con- 
vention with him. She furnished a happy 
addition to the ladies party while her 
genial husband was busy at the conven- 
tion sessions. 


Lee Thilges was the Beau Brummel of 
the Edwin C. Price staff, with his soup 
and fish dinner jacket at the Rainbo. 
Hardly recognizable by his many friends, 
who are accustomed to seeing him in golf 
or sport clothes. 

F. Edson White, P. D. Armour, Lester 
Armour and Arthur Meeker were regular 
attendants on the convention — sessions. 
They also saw to it that a goodly num- 
ber of their men were present to hear 
“Operations Day” talks. 

Sleeter Bull of the University of Illinois 
was a_ guest at the convention. Since 
Sleeter has been cooperating with the 
packers on hog type studies he has had 
to test out so many pork chops that he 
is taking on corn-fed proportions. 

Ed. Waterbury was at the convention, 
this being the eighteenth one he has at- 
tended. The Bolsheviks kept Ed in Rus- 
sia one year and broke his record. Why 
not have Ed broadcast his lecture on 
Russia some night, and everybody listen 
in? 

Packers looking over the Daily Market 
Service builetin board at the convention 
decided that the thing to do was to take 
the service, save enough on one week’s 
business to pay for it for four or five 
years, and capitalize on it the other 51 
weeks of each year. 
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\i annie Heyman was kept busy greeting 
his nany friends and acquaintances. 


!he label boys were J. A. Canfield and 
Cc. |. Carlisle of R. J. Kittredge & Co. 

e United Cork Co. was represented 
by ©. J. Ward and Peter Binzel, members 
ot he firm. 

No one has yet knocked the “L” out of 
Kelly, so F. P. Kelly continued to repre- 
sent the Ohio Salt Co. 

suisville, Ky., packers were repre- 
sented by Karl M. Zaeh, George and John 
Vissman and Henry Fischer. 

J. Dupps, Jr., is sure “Jumping 
Jcinny.” He is on the job both early 
and late, and also in-between. 

sack again: Albert Johnson of Herf and 
Frerichs. Albert is one of the old-timers— 
that is, in attending conventions. 

te. A. Tovrea of Phoenix, Ariz., was on 
the job again. E. A. comes a long way, 
but confesses it is well worth while. 

That old smile of Frank Louer was 
kept working overtime. It seems to agree 
ith him, from a physical standpoint, at 
east. 

Che souvenir belts presented by the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers Supply Co. went around 
some well-filled dinner baskets after the 
banquet. 

George Heil of St. Louis has_ that 
friendly smile that big men usually have 
—only some of ’em more than others. 
His is the “more.” 

Mrs. Charles H. Knight attended the 
convention with Mr. and Mrs. Karl M. 
Zach, although it was not possible for 
Charles H. to attend. 

Some vertical sixes: Boh Colina, Harry 
Sparks, Will Kennett, Fay Murray, John 
Brown and George Hess. All six-footers 
and hitting on all six. 

Jim Greenlee and H. A. Fenner covered 
the convention as well as their Kalamazoo 
vegetable parchment covers hams and 
bacon. And that is some coverage! 

R. G. Haskin was brushing around mak- 
ing new acquaintances and renewing old 
ones. The firm bearing his name makes a 
specialty for packers and ham boilers. 

The paper quartette: A. T. Pratt, Geo. 
C. Mayer, Jos. X. Gubbins and A. E. Gros- 
smith—and is hard to beat as the vege- 
table parchment paper they sell for Pater- 
son. 

After thoroughly enjoying another con- 
vention A, C. Hofmann and wife of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., left Thursday for Milwaukee. 
Not the worst place to go after an en- 
joyable time. 

The “biggest little hog buyer” was sad- 
ly missed this year (we'll never forget 
Jimmie Murphy) but J. J. King, who is 
filling his shoes, was on the job and prom- 
ises to be a regular. 

M. B. Murray, who tells you about the 
good hams that the stockinet smoking pro- 
cess produces, was taking in his first con- 
vention. Couldn’t keep him away with 
a machine gun hereafter. 

In addition to being good at golf and 
entertaining, the following crew of the 
Edwin C. Price Co. claim to sell the best 
in woodenware: Lee Thiltges, A. H. 
Geppe, Joe Hazen and B. E. Smith. 

The National Box Co. displayed a good 
exhibit of their reliable make of boxes for 
packinghouse products under the direction 
of J. W. Drissen, C. B. Cramer, D. 
Pennock, F. P. Mazer and E. F. Gallivan. 

A familiar face was that of B. F. Nell, 
Sr. He has been in the game for many 
years and now has associated with him 
in his new company, the B. F. Nell Co., 
his son B:. EF. Nell) Jr. and’ BE. Ji. St: 
John. 

From his office high up in the Union 
Central Bldg., Cincinnati, comes Charlie 
Riley, Jr. He has so many friends all over 
the world, including Chicago, that he 
won’t make up for lost sleep in a month 

f Sundays. 
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Fred Cooper, the New York broker, 
brought Mrs. Cooper to the convention, 
but their whereabouts is still a mystery. 
Fred has too many friends in Chicago. 

Jake Wurmle and E. H. Uhlmann were 
busy among their many friends. Their 
motto is service, and they surely give it 
to the packers in their service laboratory. 

An H. & H. scribe saw was on demon- 
stration by Best and Donovan in their 
headquarters. Many gave it the “once 
over” and learned what a valuable machine 
it 19: 

Lee Thilges, the golf cup winner, had 
to borrow ten dollars to get home ‘from 
the golf dinner—and then his kind friend 
lost Lee’s check! “I should worry,” said 
Lee. 

F. Cooper Rogers, the Beau Brummel 
of the brokerage fraternity and the man 
who lines ’em up all along the Atlantic 
Coast, was on hand as inconspicuously and 
graciously as becomes his_ character. 
Cooper is as happy helping a friend as he 
is in snaring a client. 


T. Davis Hill, of the Corkran-Hill Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., was.much missed 
Because of illness he was kept at home. 
The same reason accounted for the ab- 
sence of Vice President E. C. Merritt of 
Indianapolis. Both are princes among 
men, and their friends deplore the mis- 
fortune that kept them away. 

John C. Cutting, the famous, radio 
broadcaster of New York and Jersey City, 
gave Chicago a taste of his radiocasting 
during the convention. He broadcast four 
talks during the convention from station 
WLS, the Sears-Roebuck Agricultural 
Foundation station. They were President 
Herrick’s annual address at the convention, 
a talk on “Helping a Wife and Mother to 
Manage Her Home,” one on “Selected 
Meals from Fancy Meats,” and one on 
“By-Products of the Packing Industry.’ 


Conrad Yeager of Pittsburgh, the man 
who put the “con” in packers’ conventions, 
was on hand with his smile and his usual 
supply of souvenir diaries. Con was dis- 
appointed at the absence of M. J. Hen- 
nessy of the Dunlevy-Franklin Co., and 
George N. Meyer of Fried & Reineman, 
Pittsburgh, as he had the following parody 
on Gallagher and Shean readv to spring. 
It is good enough to print: 

Mr. Meyer: Oh, Mr. Gallagher, Oh, Mr. Gallagher. 

Do you know a good cafe where I could eat? 
I would walk to Amsterdam for a slice of coun- 


try ham, ; 
Or some hot dogs, anything just so it is meat. 


Mr. Hennessy: Oh, Mr. Shean, Oh, Mr. Shean. 
I know you're hungry and IJ’ll bet that you feel 
mean, 
Listen, this it not a jest, I know whose hams are 
the—best— 
Mr. Meyer: Fried & Reinemann’s, Mr. Gallagher? 
Mr. Hennessy: No, Dunlevy’s, Mr. Shean. 










He's Looking 
OVER THe / 
ConVEN TION ! 





WASHINGTON , D.C. 
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IT AROUSED MEMORIES OF E. M. PEN- 
LEY AND JAKE BEISWANGER! 
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LOST—One dough-bag, containing $300 
in real coin. If found, please return to 
W. H. White, Jr., White Provision Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. (Editor’s Note-——Next time 
carry your wallet somewhere else, Will.) 


Howard R. Smith of Baltimore was 
everywhere as usual, especially as the 
thorn among the roses at the Rainbo 
Party. 

Packer Rotarians visited “Old Number 
One” at Chicago on Tuesday to the num- 
ber of 17, and were especially announced 
irom the platform. The partv included 
W. W. Bowers, H. McDowell, W. A. 
Johns, Jim Brady, G. H. Nuckolls, R. T. 
Keefe, E. T. Rath, R. S. Sinclair, W. H. 
White, Jr.,. George L. Wade, R. V. Seltzer 
and others. George Blair and Paul Aldrich 
did the honors for Chicago Rovary in the 
absence of Vice President Charlie at the 
convention. 

Alfred A. Sotier represented the Ameri- 
can Packing Co., of St. Louis, and brought 
Mrs. Sotier. Brother Mueller was missed. 
Mr. Sotier is proud of his son. Alfred L. 
Sotier, who is assistant to Dr. Buswell, 
chief of water survey at the University of 
Illinois, and a water bacteriologist of repu- 
tation. No wonder Papa Sotier was in- 
terested in the scientific portion of the 
program. 

The famous “barber shop” quartet of the ° 
Atlantic City banquet was a little shy on 
harmony, owing to the absence of “Doc” 
Mohler of Washington and the desertion 
of Arthur Cushman, who has grown a 
mustache which acts the same as a comb 
when he sings. However, “Shoe” per- 
formed manfully as leader. 

“Boss” Schmidt enjoyed everything 
from soup to nuts. “A woman’s as old as 
she looks, but a man’s as old as he feels,” 
and the “Boss” is still a kid on that basis. 
Ta, ra, ra, boom-de-aye! 

Al Rohe and Mrs. Rohe, just back from 
the grand tour of Europe, brought along 
the delightful Mrs. Shipman to attend 
the convention. They can’t come too fast 
for Prince Albert. But that story of the 
imported dancer with the 8-ounce costume 
was a base slander! 

Harvey Nuckolls wouldn’t dare to come 
to a convention without Mrs. Nuckolls 
and daughter Della. The attendance would 
fall off too fast. 

You can’t mix oil and water, but they 
tried it at the banquet, with the wiggly 
lady of the follies and the reverend jokes- 
ter. 

Young Tom Hanley made his bow as 
a trade figure at the convention. He bids 
fair to fill his dad’s shoes with credit. 

If you want to know everybody, and 
have everybody know you—from the most 
famous to the least conspicuous—line up 
alongside Ethel, at the Institute’s tele- 
phone switchboard. They all love Ethel! 

If Jimmy Hills don't watch out, his 24- 
hour-a-day record will be tied by Mazie, 
the demon secretary. 

Dave Roberton was welcomed back to 
trade circles for a brief visit at the ban- 
quet. Dave is a sight for sore eves, and 
a balm for weary ears, especially when he 
starts in on Scotch stories 

J. Paul Dold qualified a every respect, 
from the deep things of the convention 
sessions to the lighter moods of the golf 
dinner. Paul is going to be one of the 
really popular members. No wonder they 
elected him director. 

Al Eberhart looked and acted just like 
a packer—which he is, despite his brok- 
erage connections. We can’t spare Al 
from packer councils. 

Wm. A. Gant of the Oberlin Machine 
Company was on hand to tell them of the 
wonders of the Napier hydro-electric stuf- 
fer. 

Where, oh where, was Charlie Hanson? 
Seemed like the spice of life was missing. 

Ernest Bloss, superintendent of the Ja- 
cob Dold Packing Co., Wichita, Kas., was 
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present with Mrs. Bloss. If there is any 
old-timer in the packing world that Ernest 
doesn’t know, trot him out for inspection! 

Al Bischoff of St. Louis was an able 
successor to brother Gus as a conven- 
tioner, Al may not make much noise, but 
he runs just as fast as the loudest ones. 

Papa Dennig of St. Louis and family 
arrived late, but made up for it. Had a 
few ducks to bag before he could get 
away. 

Fred Tobin of Rochester is an illustra- 
tion of the successful packer of today. 
Not a hair out of place, but—oh, my, what 
a whiz! 

Why No List of Names? 

here were so many good fellows pres- 
ent that it would take a roster of the reg- 
istration to name ‘em all! That roster 
isn’t printed here, for the simple reason 
that we are tired of having the direct-mail 
sharks “graft” it off us, and use it during 
the year to annoy our friends! 


en eee 
CONVENTION BANQUET. 


(Continued from page 162.) 


When Ford settled up with him in 1921 
he gave him a check for $39,500,000. 

I do not wonder you gasp. That is 
just the way it affected me! 

Partner Passed up Fortune. 

Ford had a partner named Malkinson. 
Malkinson put in $7,000 in cash, and with 
Ford controlled 51 per cent of the stock. 

Malkinson got an idea that Ford didn’t 
know how to make an automobile. So he 
decided he would draw out, and he said 
to Ford: “I would like to get out.” 

Ford said: “What will you take?” 

Malkinson said: “I will take a check 
tor $175,000.” 

Ford got a fountain pen, and made it 
go the first time, and that feilow got his 
check in less than 15 seconds, without a 
word of debate —$175,000. 

When that man accepted that check for 
$175,000, gentlemen, he made the greatest 
loss of ancient or modern times financi- 


ally! He lost exactly 250 millions of dol- 
lars. 
Ford’s Fabulous Income. 
Will you believe me, gentlemen, to 


night, when I tell you that Henry Ford’s 
income from the automobile business 
alone is eight dollars a second? It is $505 
a minute! It is $30,304 an hour for every 
eight-hour working day! 

Will you believe me further when [ tell 
you that his total income from all his in- 
dustries—and he now employs pretty 
nearly two million men—is $400,000 every 
24 hours? And, gentlemen, the man is not 
a speculator! 

Now, the point I wish to make is this: 
Where else in God’s world would it have 
been possible to build up such an enter- 
prise, to accumulate such a vast fortune 
in 19 years as that man has accumulated: 


Plant Worth Over Billion. © 


In 19 years, gentlemen, Ford has pro- 
duced net $433,443,888. His plant today is 
worth $1,460,000,000, and he has handled 
since he has been in business between 
three and four billions of dollars. 

The figures are almost incredible, but 
they are absolutely true! 

Where else in this round world could 
such an industry have been developed, and 
such a fortune accumulated? Only here! 
Only in this fair land has God opened the 
door of financial opportunity in such a way 
that a man like that who, at 37 years of 
age, was earning $135 a month, could later 
enter into such possessions. 


Settled in Full. 

One thing is funny. In 1921, when Ford 
settled up, or just before that, he had 22 
million in cash, and he owed 76 millions. 
Certain financiers smiled a _ benevolent 
smile. (Laughter.) They said: “We have 
got him. He will come to borrow money 
and then we will own him.” 
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Ford never borrowed a dollar. He paid 

his 54 millions and closed the year 76 
millions to the good. He made his dealers 
carry him, 
y I presume we all have a good deal of 
fault to find with America. But I want 
to tell you gentlemen that the man who 
cannot get along financially in America 
today, cannot get along any place in God’s 
world. 


Financial Opportunity Open. 


The hand of the Eternal has opened the 
door of financial opportunity in this land, 
as He has opened it no place 
earth. 

I wonder if you realize how He has 
opened for us the door of liberty? Do 
you realize what it is to live in a land 
where there is no liberty? 

Listen: It is twelve o'clock at night in 
Moscow, Russia. At a door on a sid 
street there comes a knock. A man goes 


elise on 


down, opens the door, and an _ officer 
salutes. 
He asks: “Is your name Vasalino- 
vitch?” 
ide Og 


“Well, the government orders you to re- 
port at Sebastopol on the Black Sea with- 
in the next nine days to work on a coast 
fortification.” 

Vasalinovitch protests, but when he 
looks out and sees a row of Soviet sol- 
diers, with bayonets and rifles, he thinks 
he had better pack up. 

At 12 o’clock the next day that man is 
100 miles on his way to Sebastopol on the 
Black Sea, probably never to sce his native 
land again. 


Oppression in Russia. 


The next night at 12 o'clock there comes 
a knock at the same door. This time the 
wife opens the door. The query is: “Is 
this Madam Vasalinovitch?” 

“Vn.n. 

This time the caller is an adjutant to 
the commanding general, and here is his in 
troduction: “Madam, the 12th Division ot 
Cavalry has been mobolized on the plains 
of Moscow for manoeuvers, and this hous« 
will be required for the accommodation of 
officers. Have it ready tomorrow at mid- 
day.” 

The poor girl loks at him and says, “I 

T 
A 


answer is: “You can live in the 
garret, in the gutter, in the garage, o1 
wherever you want, but have this house 
ready tomorrow at mid-day for the accom 
modation of the officers!” 


U. S. Land of True Liberty. 


I want to tell you men here tonight that 
you live in a land where not even the 
President of the United States can knock 
at your door at midnight and tell you to 
report in Alaska in 14 days to work on a 
government dam or fortification! 
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You live in a land where not even the 
commander-in-chief of the armies. and 
navies of this republic can knock at your 
door at midnight and order your wife and 
your five little children into the gutter or 
into the garage while your house is turned 
over to officers for their accommodation! 

Do you know why this is true? It is 
all because of one thing I have here in 
this little book—the Constitution of the 
United States. I have read this book un- 
til I know it almost by heart. I want to 
tell you that next to the sacred writings 
of Israel in the Old Testament, and the 
secred writings of the Apostles and the 
evangelists in the New Testament, this lit- 
tle book of the Constitution is the most 
sacred treasure of the American people at 
this hour! 


How Constitution Protects Us. 


Do you know why this little book pro- 
tects us? It is because it says to the 
United States Senate: ‘Talk as much as 
you like and make laws that are the de- 
spair of the American people, but don’t 
enter this little circle here, in which are 
listed the seven inalienable rights of this 
great nation!” 

Then it says to the House of Represent- 
atives, the little white book says to the 
House of Representatives: “Talk until 
you lose your voices. Make laws that no- 
body can understand, but do not enter 
this little circle here, in which are listed 
the seven inalienable rights of the Amer- 
ican people.” And they do not dare do it! 


How Constitution Works. 


When you realize that in the United 
States Senate today we have got men as 
far apart as Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusets, and Mr. Brookhart of Iowa, what 
in the name of God do you suppose would 
become of our liberites within the next 15 
years if the little white book did not say: 
“Thus far shalt thou go, Mr. Senator; 
thus far shalt thou go, Mr. Representative, 
and no farther. Keep off the grass at 
this point!” (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, when you realize that in the 
United States Senate today we have got a 
tariff bloc and a shipping bloc and a radi- 
cal bloc and several other blocs, all equally 
wooden, you can see there cannot be any 
chance for our country at all in 10 years, 
were it not for that little book! 


Great Britain Has None. 


Do you realize that Great Britain, which 
is the mother of more democracies than 
any other government on earth tonight, 
has no little white book? The British 
parliament registers the supreme law of 
the land, and there is no appeal from it 
except through revolution. 

But thank God, we have got the little 
white book—the neglected little white 
book; and because we have it—in spite of 
the fact that 52 per cent of our people 
never go near the polls and vote, in spite 
of that dreadful apostrophe on the part of 
the electorate—our liberty still survives. 


Urges True Loyalty. 


I entreat of you with all my heart to be 
loyal to the little white book! I presume 
its greatest enemy today is not the reds 
or the radicals. The greatest enemy of 
the Republic today is the men who are 
paying anywhere from five to fifty thous- 
and dollars a year personal taxes, who 
have never even seen the little white book! 
That’s a fact! 

I addressed a banker’s convention in 
Atlantic City a little while ago. There 
must have been a thousand men present, 
but I wil! venture, in that group of a 
thousand men, there were not over 150 
who had ever seen the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Another Enemy of Country. 


I am not going to ask this group to 
hold up their hands in token of the fact 
that they have read it. In the first place 
I do not want to tempt you into any kind 
of falsification; in the second place, I want 
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to 0 away, cherishing a very pleasing illu- 
sion. (Laughter.) 

(Jo you know what is another of the 
the great enemies of the Republic? It is 
goli. Do you know what golf is? I will 
tell you what golf is. Golf is a gaine 
where elderly men who are too old to 
pursue anything else pursue a small ba.l. 
(Laughter. ) 


Attacks Golf Devotees. 


.very man in this crowd here tonight 
whose hair is as white as mine, or would 
be if he would let nature take its course, 
must realize that that is true. 

| presume you are just as devoted to 
solf as we are around where | live. That 
means simply that the swells congregate 
m the links early on election day. Is that 
where they vote? Never! Why should 


hey vate? 
oy you a what this little book 
ill about? I don’t suppose I will eves 
see you again in this world, but | am go- 
to tell you in just two or three min- 
utes what it is all about! 


Quotes From Constitution. 


‘We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union’— 
do you realize that 61 years ago it cost 
500,000 good men to save this union? 


Do you realize that that little white 
book in 1865 was stained in red, with the 
blood of the greatest co-ordination of in- 
telligence and affection and wiil that 
America ever produced—Abraham Lin- 
coln? 

Do you realize that if we had been 48 
states instead of 1, in the year 1917, you 
would be paying your taxes tonight in 
Berlin instead of Chicago? 

“We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice’—that is the thing for 
which the world is crying tonight, not 
‘harity! 

“Insure domestic tranquility’ ‘—that is 
something to insure—‘‘provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
ind establish this Constitution. 
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Seven Articles Follow. 

Then follow seven articles describing 
machinery erected by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, to achieve six things: A more per 
fect union, justice, domestic tranquility, 
common defense, general welfare and th« 
blessings of liberty. 

Article One describes the legislative 
functions of the federal governinent 

Article Two describes the executive 0. 
presidential functions of the federai voy 
ernment. 

Article Three describes the judicial o: 
supreme court functions of the federal 
government. 

Article Four declares that any state hav 
ing any litigation with any other stat 
must accept as official the official record 
of that state in coming to a decision. 

Article Five — everybody listen — pro 
vides for Amendments, and in spite of thi 
fact that we have nineteen, although one 
of them is not working overtime in New 
Jersey or New York, it is a very impor 
tant Article. 


No Contravening Legislation. 


Article Six declares that any state legis 
lation contravening in any way any pro 
vision of this Constitution and so ad 
judged by the Supreme Court shail auto 
matically become invalid 

Article Seven is purely historical and 
declares that when nine states out of 13 
have ratified this constitution it shall 
come the law of the land 

That is all there is to the Constitution 

Then follows an amendment drawn by 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson did not help 
draw the Constitution itself, because hv 
was in France at the time, but he returned 
before it was ratified, and he drew those 
first ten amendments. They are his work, 
and they constitute our Bill of Rights 
They constitute the findings, or the list- 
ings in this little circle here, that Congress 
must not under any circumstances violate 


Offers to Distribute Copies. 


Will you tell me why under the sun 
that most of you have lived to be old 
enough to vote here, and still do not know 
the Constitution? 
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I will tell you what you do. Just write 
a postal card to “Rev. W. W. Giles, East 
Orange, N. J., and put your name on the 
back of it, and I will send you a copy of 
the Constitution. 

1 am in earnest about that. 1 have sent 
out scores and scores of them. 

Why do I call your attention to the 
Constitution tonight? It is because at this 
hour the greatest issue before the Amer- 
ican people is: “Shall we have the radical- 
ism which has swept over Europe like a 
tidal wave; shall that sweep over this 
country and submerge the institutions of 
our democracy which make life worth liv- 
ing? 

No Agreement Again. 


Let me tell you one thing: If the Con- 
stitution ever goes by the board, never 
dream for an instant that the 48 common- 
wealths which constitute this nation will 
ever be able again to agree on another 
uniform torm of government. 

| say 48 nations which make up this one 
nation at this hour will never again, with 
the radical elements which we have so 
strong,y represented, be able to agree on 
another document. That is the reason why 
1 call upon you men of the West to cling 
with all your soul to the Constitution. 

It has only four thousand words, 89 
sentences, 185 provisions. That is all 
there is to the first part of it, barring the 
amendments. Why, it is the most won- 
derful document on earth, next to holy 
writ! You safeguard it! 

Praises Pioneer Manhood. 


Let me express the hope that you will 
be loyal to the ideals of our fathers— 
loyal to the great spiritual ideals which 
made this nation what it is. Do you 
realize, gentlemen, that 75 years ago there 
was something whiter than the White 
Hills of New Hampshire? It was the 
splendid type of manhood which grew up 
in their shadow. 

Seventy-five years ago there was some- 
thing broader than the prairies of Illinois. 
It was the splendid type of manhood that 
vrew up in the Valley of the Ohio River. 

Seventy-five years ago there was some- 
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thing more magnificent than the graceful 
palmettoes of old Georgia. It was the 
splendid, chivalrous type of manhood and 
womanhood that grew up in their shadow. 

We must not lose that kind of people 
out of cur life today. We must have great 
men in this country. We have smart men: 
we have bright men; we have c.ever men; 
we have men very highly trained in cer- 
tain technical ways, but we must have big 
men who bulk big on the horizon of our 
national life. 

We must not depart from the spiritual 
ideals of our forefathers. 


Something to Remember. 


Don’t forget that those who founded 
Rome, founded it strong, manly and 
courageous, and left it lean, vile and de- 
generate, tor Rome fell when her treas- 
uries were full to overflowing. 

When tthe Barbarians came down 
through the passes of the Alps, they went 
into Rome when they got ready, and they 
stayed as long as they liked. They lett 
when they pleased, and took what they 
wanted. They really preferred to return 
to the clean forests of the Danube to re- 
maining on the river that was just reeking 
with moral malaria. 

In other words, those clean savages 
could not stand the Roman nobility that 
could not fight, and the slaves that would 
not fight—so they went back to fight real 
men on the Danube. 

Any decent man in this crowd tonight 
would rather be a clean savage than a de- 
cayed civilized man! 

Decay Follows Spiritual Loss. 

We decay when we lose our spiritual 
ideal. Who was the greatest person that 
you ever knew in this world, my friend? 
It was your mother. 

Do you remember the hand that changed 
the bandages on your sore throat every 
hour when you were struggling with diph- 
theria? 

Do you remember the hand that brought 
the medicine right on the tick and the 
hour when you were struggling back to 
health from typhoid? 

Do you remember the hand that 
smoothed the pillow when it looked as 
though you were about to pass away? 

Perhaps that hand has long since turned 
to dust, gentlemen. 

But there may linger in your memory 
tonight the picture of the sweetest soul 
that you ever knew—your mother—and 
she was made so by her spiritual ideals. 


Respect for Church Head. 
Although not of his faith, I have had 
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enormous respect for Pope Benedict XV. 
Just before he died, on Christmas eve, he 
addressed his Coilege of Cardinals. These 
were his words: 

“Brethren, we are beset today by five 
modern plagues.” This was how the man 
who, through his bishops and archbishops 
and monsignors, was the best informed 
man in Europe, or in Christendom, re- 
garded the Twentieth Century civilization! 

Enumerates the Plagues. 

He continued: “Brethren, we are beset 
today by five modern plagues. Plague 
number one, the unprecedented challenge 
to authority; plague number two, the un- 
precedented hatred between nation and 
nation; plague number three, the abnormal 
aversion to work; plague number four, the 
excessive thirst for pleasure, witnessed in 
unspeakable extravagance; plague number 
five, the complete materialization oi life 
through the reiutation of spiritual ideas.” 

That was the estimate of twentieth cen- 
tury civilization by the best informed man 
and one of the most spiritual men of the 
age—Pope Benedict XV. It should give 
us serious thought. 


Quotation Most Impressive. 


back from Eu- 
brought me a 


A friend of mine came 
rope the other day. He 
beautiful head of Gederones Christ. I 
said to him: “What was the most im- 
pressive thing you saw in Europe?” 

He replied: “The biggest thing I saw 
was St. Peter’s at Rome. But one Sunday 
Il was in Milan, and I went to church in 
that cathedral, and the thing that im- 
pressed me most was the inscription over 
the door, “All that pleases is but for a 
moment; all that troubles is but for a 
moment; that only is important which is 
eternal.” 

In the first principles of democracy as 
set forth in the neglected little white book. 
there are principles that are eternal. 
Therefore, it is important. 


Expresses Altruistic Hope. 


In bidding you good night, gentlemen, 
I express the hope that fortune will come 
to you with both hands full. May you do 
your duty in such a loyal, splendid way, 
toward the little white book, that the re- 
public will never know such a thing as 
dissension. I thank you all. Good night. 
(Applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Those of you 
who are familiar with the inception and 
growth of this Institute, know to what ex- 
tent we are indebted to one man. They 
recall that it was his vision, his enthusiasm 
and his work that made this Institute pos- 


sible. 
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I am going to ask this man to say qa 
few words to us, but I want to remind 
him of that old saying, which is true to- 
night, and which applies I believe to this 
Institute: “Bring men to me, men with 
empires in their thinking; men with visions 
in their brains; bring men to me.” 


Gentlemen, Thomas E. Wilson. (Ap- 
plause and cheers.) 
MR. WILSON: Mr. Chairman and 


gentlemen: The hour is growing Jate, and 
| know we have another wonderful taik 
coming, so I am going to take but a very 
few moments of your time. 


Serious Procedings Over. 


I am not disposed to be serious. The 
serious part of the convention is practi- 
cally over, or is over, and I| think you 
have had a fill of seriousness. You have 
had a busy day today. If Dr. Giles was 
here, I would ask permission to teil a 
storv—a new one. He got away with his, 
and I am going to try mine on you. 

There was an old farmer who had a 
pond near his house. He decided to drain 
the pond. He went into town to his mer- 
chant and contracted with him for the de- 
livery of a carload of frogs. 

The farmer returned home and drained 
his pond and in a few days he went half- 
heartedly in to town with a basket on his 
arm, and delivered the basket of frogs to 
the merchant. 

Merchant Was Angry. 


The merchant called him to task and 
said he had undertaken to deiiver a car- 
load. 

The farmer answered: “Well, I was 
sure from the noise that they made in the 
pond that there was a carload there, but 
I was disappointed.” (Laughter.) 

I do not want you to think from this 
story that I am disappointed in the ap- 
plause, because I am not. I am thoroughly 
tickled. 

A word about the Research Laboratory. 
It was a very great pleasure to me to do 
what I did. This has not been for some 
of us a most prosperous year, but my in- 
terest in research work and my great de- 
sire to see further developments in this 
great industry, have prompted me to do 
what I did, and I did it cheerfully. I 
am very glad that I did it. 

Not from Scientific Man. 

This gift came not from a scientific man, 
because I do-not lay claim to that at all; 
it came from one who has come up 
through the practical or operating side of 
the business. 

(Continued on page 196.) 
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The Packer Goes Forward 


A record of accomplishment, plans for 
the future of benefit to all, and a convo- 
cation unsurpassed in any previous year, is 
the story of the convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers iust closed. 

The spirit of helpfulness and good fel- 
lowship which is developed by a national 
convention of the business men within an 
industry can be secured in no other way. 
At the convention just closed, this spirit 
was especially evident. Large packer and 
small packer rubbed elbows with each 
other, and found that they had many prob- 
lems in common. 

Perhaps the particular problems of 
packinghouse operation came closer to the 
smaller packer than to the larger one. The 
former is in more intimate touch with his 
plant, but just the same the larger packer 
wants to know from his superintendent or 
manager just how his own plant stands, 
and whether improvement can not be 
made. 

The packing industry moved forward a 
long way in this last convention. It took 
a big stride in the field of education and 
attracted the attention of every other in- 
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dustry, as well as higher education, to it 
and to its ambitions. 

In the field of operation it took another 
long step forward. Foundations were laid 
for the development of a literature of the 
industry, which will eventually cover every 
phase of operation. 

To-day the practice is largelv rule-of- 
thumb, or is based on knowledge which 
some man of long years of experience car- 
ries around in his head. When this man 
passes on his knowledge goes with him. 
Sometimes it can be acquired by somcone 
else of experience but many valuable pack- 
inghouse secrets have gone to the grave 
with their owners, and not only the in- 
dividual business but the industry as a 
whole was the loser. 

The present plan will correct this. Prac- 
tices will be tested out and made available 
to the entire membership of the Institute. 
These will be added to from time to time, 
until a complete structure is built on which 
a sound packing industry can be founded. 

Coincident with the inauguration oi this 
movement comes the announcement that 
Thomas E. Wilson will establish a re- 
search laboratory and provide funds for 
three years for its maintenance. 

This step is perhaps the most funda- 
mental one yet taken. Few industries are 
in need of research as much as is the pack- 
ing industry. Few industries present 
problems for research as does the pack- 
ing industry. 

Fundamental studies, affecting condi- 
tions from the time thé animal is pur- 
chased by the packer to the time the meat 
is digested by’ the consumer, need solu- 
tion. 

When some of these problems are solved 
the meat industry will find itself in the 
strongest position it has ever held, and 
surpassed probably by no other. 

The industry is indebted to Mr. Wilson 
for this forward step. It is hoped the 
laboratory will prove of such great value 
in the first three “ears of its existence, 
even with the limited funds at its disposal, 
that a generous endowment fund will be 
forthcoming which will permit of its en- 
largement, and its establishment on a 
scale where problems requiring years to 
solve can be studied without fear of in- 
terruption for lack of funds. 

In his generosity, Mr. Wilson estab- 
lishes the laboratory for the good of the 
whole industry. In return, the whole in- 
dustry should give it its unqualified sup- 
port. ; 

The Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
has done more than bring out the fact 
that it has developed into a trade associa- 
tion of the highest order. It has done 
more than present a program of construc- 
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tive information for its membership. It 
has done more thar provide a means of 
contact for all of its members at one time 
and one place. 

It has shown its membership that work 
with the fundamentals of the industry is 
to be its main job, that provision has been 
made for education, the recording of 
knowledge, and with Mr. Wilson’s coop- 
eration, for a search of the reason and the 
truth back of all problems. 

The industry can well be proud of the 
long strides forward made by its asso- 
ciation for its benefit. 


% 


—_———__ 


Get Quality With Hog Price 


The present is an opportune time for 
packers to parallel quality with price in 
their hog buy. 

Very few good hogs are coming to mar- 
ket, although the runs have increased con- 
siderably over those of September. Pro- 
ducers are doubtless attracted by the high 
price, and are sending to market many 
hogs that should be held for another 
month or two for necessary finish. 

However, if packers rush in and pay) 
$10.00 or more for these hogs in a mad 
scramble for product, producers can hardly 
be blamed for marketing anything they 
may have on hand. 

Product from ten and eleven-dollar hogs 
must be sold at a pretty good figure over 
the retail counter, to make even a small 
margin of profit. 

Remember this: Housewives are likely 
to rebel at paying a high price for com- 
mon quality, when only a short time ago 
they were getting high quality pork 
products for less. 

The consuming public is a fickle quan- 
tity. It turns very quickly from a staple 
meat product to a substitute, when price 
and quality do not suit. 

It would be well to bear this in mind 
when considering number, cost and qual- 
ity of hogs bought by any packer. 

Export demand for some pork products 
cannot be met, as stocks are exhausted 
and current hog runs are of such infe- 
rior quality that many export cuts can- 
not be made from them. 

This means that practically all of the 
product from these unfinished hogs must 
be consumed at home. 

Packers can well take stock of their hog 
buying, and be sure that they are suffi- 
ciently conservative to avoid being 
“burned,” or even “scorched” a little in 
their transactions, in case the public 
should not be as hungry as usual for pork 
products of the quality produced from the 
present hog supply. 

Think it over before you instruct your 


hog buyer! 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and matter on these pages may not be reprinted except by permission.) 


Fancy Sugar Cured Hams 

\ Western slaughterer and curer writes 
as follows: 
Editor The National 
Some time ago you sent us a cure for fancy pickled 
tongues. We had such good luck with 
thought we would ask you to also send us a 
cure for a sugar-cured with 
full pumping instructions. 

Selecting Hams.—Select lean, 
skin product to be cured as 
Extra 


Provisioner 


beef have 
it we 


fancy ham, together 
smooth 
brand 
taken 
hams by 


fancy 


hams precautions must be 


in the grading of the green 
weighing each ham, in order to reach any 


degree of certainty for uniform mild flavor 


Each average put down must be kept 
within the range of the maximum and 
minimum weight of each. For instance, 


from 8 lb. to 10 Ib 


over or 


for 8-10 av. select 


hams, nothing under in weight. 
The same rule applies to each and every 
average. 

that hams are 


chilled, but not frozen. 


Be positive thoroughly 

Curing formula.—The formula for curing 
is as follows: 

Newly Made Pickk 

Sugar, for 500 gals. finished pickle, 175 
Ibs. 

Double-refined nitrate of soda, 26 Ibs.; 
{ saltpetre is used, increase to 32% Ibs. 

Finished strength, at 35 to 38 tempera- 
75 degrees salometer. 

Boiled Second Pickle. 

For 500 gal. finished pickle: 

Boiled second pickle, 250 gals. 

New plain pickle, 100 degrees salometer, 
250 gals. 

Sugar, 105 Ibs. 

Nitrate of soda, 16 lbs., or saltpetre, 1914 
Ibs. 

Boiled second pickle is always preferable 
for curing fancy hams, as it produces a 
very excellent mild, mellow flavor. 

Curing Methods.—Do not attempt to 
cure this product in a cooler with fluctu- 
ating temperatures. 


ture, 


2 


Cooler must be well 
insulated, having full control of tempera- 
tures day and night, and carried at 35 to 
37°, neither higher than 37 
than 35 degrees. 

Pump fancy brand hams in the shank 
only, with the following pumping pickle: 

Double refined nitrate of soda, per gal- 
lon finished pickle, 10 oz. 

Sugar, per gallon finished pickle, 4 oz. 

Strength on Beaume hydrometer, 35 to 
38 degrees. 

Temperature should be 28 degrces. 

Check strength of pumping pickle fre- 
quently in pickle room and at the pumps 
to be certain of proper strength. Use 
clean sugar of proper color for pumping 
pickle. 

Then pump in shank, only one stitch and 
two strokes, allowing for 2™% per cent of 
pickle in the hams after draining 30 min- 
utes. 

Placing in Vats.—Select special vats for 
curing this product, with identification 
marks, so that there is no opportunity of 
getting mixed with your regular product. 


nor lower 


This has happened in many establishments, 
and it causes trouble. 

\rrange for a certain number of pieces, 
and exact weight for the contents oi each 
insure 514 gallons of pickle 


4 


to each 100 Ibs. of hams. 


vat, so as to 


the 
curing process, use fancy ham pickle, and 
be sure it is the same strength of the 
pickle in the vat, as this varies according 


If necessary to add pickle during 


to the number of days in cure. 
Overhaul 


fancy 


hams at 5, 15 and 30 


days of age. Test pickle on each over 


hauling with the pickle on other hams 
of like age, and be certain to keep the 
quantity of pickle on the product uni 
form. 


Age Limits.—There is an limit in 


pickle on fancy hams that must be adhered 


age 


to if you want good results. This is as 


follows: 
Regular Fancy Hams. 
Average Smoking Cooking 
6/8 30 days 
8/10 38 days 
10/12 45 days 
12/14 53 days 
14/16 58 days 60 days 
18/20 65 days 70 days 
20/22 75 days 
Fancy Skinned Hams. 
\verage Smoking Cooking 
10/12 35 days 
12/14 40 days 
14/16 45 days 
16/18 50 days 55 days 
18 /20 55 days 60 days 
20/22 70 days 
ia 


What are the yields in cutting 
carcass beef, New York or Phila- 
delphia style, compared to the 
Chicago method? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s En- 


cyclopedia.” 


Smoked Meat 
Tests 


Do you know what your smoked 
meats cost you, wrapped and 
packed and ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate method of 
figuring your costs, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to the 
finished product? Do you figure 
in everything, including shrinkage, 
labor, operating costs, supplies, 
etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost from 
cured do vou divide price by yield, 
or multiply by shrink? One way 
is wrong and will cost you money 

Send a 2-cent stamp for the ar- 
ticle on “Short Smoked 
Meat Tests.” Address Editor, 
Turk Nationat Provisioner, Old 
Colony Bidg., Chicago, Tl 
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Pickling Cooked Tripe 


The following inquiry is from a whole- 
saler in the South: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are desirous of pickling cooked tripe and, to 
the end of preparing it well, would appreciate your 
giving us a good formula for doing 80. 

We understand that there are two kinds of vinegar; 
one made of apples, another chemically made. Please 


let us know which is the best to use and from 
whom it can be obtained. Also, if possible, the 
cost of same. 


In what size package is. the tripe packed after 


pickling? 

Tripe should be well washed and all 
melts removed. Tripe is to be scalded and 
scraped as soon as possible after being 
taken from the carcasses. Scald at a tem- 
perature of 130 degrees to 140 degrees F., 
then scrape and put in a vat of cold water, 
where it is immediately washed and in- 
spected for cleanliness. 

Then take direct to cooking vats and 
cook at a temperature of 212 degrees F 
ior three hours and fifteen minutes. 

\t expiration of cooking time shut off 
steam, turn on cold water and chill tripe 
in cooking vats, stirring the tripe while 
it is chilling to eliminate excess tallow 
After product is chilled take to finishing 
tables. Do not chill less than four hours 
and not over twelve hours. 

The finishing process is important work 
and should receive close attention. It is 
necessary to remove all of the original 
contents and thoroughly clean the tripe. 
Then put the finished tripe into a vat 
of ‘cold water to wash off all the small 
pieces of fat which usually accumulate on 
the finishing bench. Do not allow tripe to 
remain in this vat any longer than neces- 
sary. The temperature of the water in 
this vat should not be over 40 degrees F 

Curing.—Cooking tripe is highly perish- 
able and must be scalded, scraped and 
chilled promptly, and must be put in plain 
mild pickle within twenty-four hours after 
coming from carcass, if not used for sau- 
sage. 

Plain pickled tripe should not be held 
in cure longer than 72 hours before ship- 
ping. Ii not shipped or used for sausage 
within 72 hours, and it is to be held longer, 
then it should be taken out of plain pickle 
and put in vinegar. 

Packing.—Cooked beef tripe should be 
packed in kits, quarters, halves or barrels, 
in vinegar pickle, and 90 grain vinegar 
should be used, diluted with water, so that 
the strength is reduced to 50 degrees. 

It is customary after packing tripe in 
shipping packages to allow it to remain 
a few hours, at least, before heading up. 
and it should be reprimed occasionally, as 
the product absorbs the liquid rapidly 
Also be sure the package contains a plen- 
tiful supply of the solution, so as to allow 
for full covering. 

Vinegar made from grain alcohol is pre- 
ferable to the cider vinegar. Specify on 
your purchase order “10 per cent acetic 
strength.” The price at present in quanti- 
ties from 1 to 10 bbls. is 15c per gallon, 
with an extra charge of $3 for each barrel. 


which is remitted when empty barrels ar« 
returned. 
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The Superintendent 


This column is for the man who runs 
the plant—or who hopes to run it some 
day. The every-day problems of the pack- 
inghouse and sausage plant operator will 
be discussed here. 


Superintendents and foremen are in- 
vited to use this column as their own. 
Send in your comments and criticisms. 


Watching for Fuel Waste 


Simple Method of Measuring 
Boiler Efficiency and Chim- 
ney Gas Temperature 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

{ can speak any language but Greek,” 
says one of Broadway’s famous actors. 
“Can you speak Italian?” 











“No.” 
‘Can you speak Spanish?” 
“Na 
“Can you speak French?” 
“No; 


“Well, I thought you said you could 
speak any language but Greek. How’s 
that?” 

“T can. Italian, Spanish and French are 
all Greek to me.” 

Similarly the term “boiler efficiency” is 
‘greek” to the average boiler user. Par- 


ticularly is its determination “greek” to the. 


user if he has never made a theoretical 
study of steam boilers, if he hasn’t the 
testing instruments for running a test, or 
if he doesn’t know how to use the instru- 
ments if he has them. 

To Find Efficiency of Boiler. 

! have gone into this subject with con- 
siderable care, and as a result have devel- 
yped the accompanying small chart which 
will enable anybody to find the approx- 
imate efficiency of a boiler without doing 
any pencil calculating whatever. 

Simply stretch a thread across the chart, 
run a straight line through the heat 
value of the fuel, column A, and the chim- 
ney gas temperature, column B, and the 
boiler efficiency will immediately be found 
in column C. 

hus the dotted line drawn across this 
chart shows that if the heat value of the 
fuel is 12,000 B.t.u. and the chimney gas 
temperature is 600 deg. F., the boiler ef 
heiency is about 68.8 per cent 

isn’t that much easier than conducting 
a long and expensive boiler test? True, 
the result may not be “absolutely accu- 
rate,’ but it will certainly be better than 
nothing. 

In developing this chart the writer care- 
fully studied the averages of a number of 
authoritative tests where the boiler ef- 





Temperatures! 


Do you watch them 
In the hog scalding vat? 
“« “rendering kettle? 
“« “lard tank? 


“ “ham boiling vat? 
“ “sausage kitchen? 
“smoke house? 

“« “meat cooler? 

“ae “ 


tank room? 


Or in a dozen other places in 
your plant? 

If you do not, you are losing 
money every day. 

Send a 2-cent stamp to THE 
NarionaL Provisioner, Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, for copies of the 
three articles on “Temperature Con- 
trol in the Meat Plant,” which ap- 


feared iti t 4 = 4 











ficiencies varied from a trifle over 60 pe 
cent to nearly 80 per cent. The heat vaiue 
of the coal was considered in each case, 
together with the temperature of the 
chimney or exit gases. 


How It Is Figured. 


As a result, this “rule” was derived: 
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BOLLER EFFICIENCY CHART. 


Multiply the temperature of the exit 
gases in deg. F. by 625 and divide by the 
heat value of the fuel in B.t.u. per Ib. 
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Then subtract from 100. The result is the 
approximate boiler efficiency in per cent. 

This will be found to be a good “rough” 
rule, provided the fireman is doing his 
level best to effect complete combustion. 
Of course if the fire is poor, so that the 
gases contain a large per cent of CO, the 
rule naturally will not hold. 

For example, what is the approximats 
boiler efficiency where the heat value of 
the fuel is 12,000 B.t.u. per Ib. and the 
chimney gas temperature is 600 deg. F.? 

Apply the rule and the result will be 
found to be 68.8 per cent, just as indi 
cated by the dotted line through the chart 

The usual but more complex procedure 
in determining boiler efficiency is to “find 
the heat in the steam evaporated by the 
boiler and divide it by the heat given up 
by the fuel.” In other words, boiler ef 
ficiency, like all other efficiencies, is equal 
to “output” divided by “input.” 

Measure Heat Going Up Chimney. 

However, why bother about the steam 
if we know the quantity of heat that es 
capes through the chimney? Can’t we 
conclude that the heat that doesn’t es- 
cape is absorbed by the boiler? 

To determine the output, then, simply 
subtract the heat lost up the chimney from 
the original heat in the fuel. Divide that 
by the “input,” or the heat in the fuel. 
and we have the boiler efficiency. 

Admittedly it is not easy to find the 
“exact” amount of heat lost up the chim- 
ney, but it can be done with a fair degrce 
of accuracy if one knows the number of 
pounds of gas passing out of the chimney 
in a given time. 

The trouble is the quantity varies with 
the different fuels used, and with the dii- 
ferent firemen. A first-class fireman with 
a CO* machine can regulate the flow oi 
air until it is “just about right.” Perhaps 
he will use 18 lbs. of air per pound of 
coal, perhaps more, perhaps tess; 18 Ibs 
is usually considered a “good” figure. 

“Keep the Chimney Cool.” 

The chart will be found of further value 
for showing how important it is always 
to maintain as low a temperature in the 
chimney as possible. 

Thus, if you have a coal whose heat 
value is 12,000 B.t.u., swing a straight line 
about that point (column A) as a pivot. 
If you can reduce the temperature of the 
chimney gas 100 deg., the boiler efficiency 
will be found to be approximately 74 per 
cent, or an increase of about 5 per cent. 

So much coal is wasted up chimneys 
at the present time, in spite of all that has 
been said, that it is hoped a study of this 
chart will clearly show the seriousness of 
high exit gas temperature. 





Production and Sale 
of Casings 


brought to the maximum 
with my Sales and Service 
combination. 


It will pay you to investigate. Address 
ROY L. NEELY 
Broker of Casings Exclusively 


602 Webster Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
Cable Address ‘‘CROLESNELY”’ 











low in selling price. 


Monadnock Building, 





Do all your hog greaseproducts go 
ALL- HOG WHITE GREASE? 


If not, why not? Other packers are doing it, why not you? 
Guts not properly hashed cannot be properly washed. The result is a 
poor grade of white grease, off in color, high in free fatty acids, and 


Get a Gut Hasher that will do the work! 


The secret is there. That is where your poor product and money loss 
comes from. If you don’t believe it, write for information to 


THE HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


into an 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Seasonal Trend in Receipts and Prices of Live-Stock at Representative Markets 
CATTLE PRICES HOG PRICES LAMB PRICES 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows receipts and prices of livestock at representative 
markets of the country for the first nine months of 1924. Comparisons with the two years preceding are also shown. 


Cattle receipts have taken their usual seasonal upturn, due to the runs of western grass cattle. In spite of the dis- 
crimination against grass beef, the average of all live cattle prices has slowly increased. Last year at the same season 
average prices showed a decrease. There are relatively few finished cattle coming to market at this time, but such as do 
come are commanding attractive prices. ‘ 

Hog receipts have declined steadily, but the August and September decline is strictly seasonal, and with the exception 
of the banner year 1923, are not out of line for the present season. 

Both packers and traders are inclined to view present and prospective hog runs in terms of 1923 receipts. All 
through that year packers were handicapped by an oversupply of product and were at times almost desperate to dispose 
of it even at cost. 

Now that supply seems more nearly to parallel demand for product at home and abroad, thinking in terms of 1923 
receipts is still evident, and the fear is frequently expressed that sufficient product will not be available. As a matter 
of fact, prospects are better for a satisfactory year for everyone in the business from the farm to the retail shop 
than they have been in months. 

The fact that this is the period preceding the fall packing season should not be lost sight of. When this is remem- 
bered and compared with previous years, it will be found that the character of hogs coming to market in this in-be- 
tween period is not so different to what it is in other years. ; 

Lamb receipts have shown an increase similar to that of the same period in previous years, and prices have shown 
some decline. Consumption of this class of meat, however, shows little fluctuation, and good lightweight fed lambs are 
always in demand, and at a fair price. | 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Prices Strong—New High Levels—Near 
Deliveries—Hog Movement Fair—Hog 
Prices Irregular—Export Moderate. 


he past week has shown very irregular 


action of all markets. Near positions of 
product have been very firm led by the 
lard market, which has been steadily ad- 
vancing until a level of about 17c was 
reached for the October and the later de- 
liveries were also very firm. The curious 
situation was presented however, of lard 
at the highest at the season and hogs off 
1%4c a pound. 

The position of lard was quite largely 
a technical question in the October. It 
is stated that the principal long after tak- 
ing in the tenders on the October disposed 
of about 12,000,000 Ibs. to the other side 
at special prices, and was able to move 
it immediately into distribution. 

Market in Peculiar Situation. 


This left the market in a rather peculiar 
position and one in which there seemed 
to be no help for the shorts excepting to 
cover. The decrease in the stock of lard 
the first half of the month was a direct 
reflection of this moving out of the lard 
here and removing it from the position 
where it could be retendered on contract. 

The export movement of lard for the 
week, however, was not particularly heavy, 
the total amounting to. 11,520,000 compared 
with 23,586,000 Ibs. last ‘year. The ex- 
ports of meats were 12,691,000 lbs. against 
27,061,000 Ibs. last year. The more moder- 
ate export movement is thought to be part- 
ly a reflection of the price range com- 
pared with last year, and also of the les- 
sened buying of Europe, on account of the 
prices. 

The position of the market is one in 
which the high price for product is ap- 
parently having some influence on distri- 
bution while the high price of hogs reached 
the early part of the month stimulated the 
movement to some extent. Last week the 
receipts of hogs at principal points were 
479,000 against 383,000 the previous week 
but were still over 100,000 less than last 
year. 

The movement of hogs over the week 
end was quite liberal and hogs were weak 
this week and still lower. The —— 
price of hogs has declined over 14c a 
pound from the high level of the sian 
this decline took place with lard advanc- 
ing each day. The fact that November 
lard is nearly as strong as the October 
has quite a little influence on market 
thought. 

The movement of hogs this season has 
shown a steady decrease. The packing 
now shows a decrease of about 2,500,000 
and this decrease is enough to make 
for considerabie nervousness on the part 
of the shorts. The Government inspected 
slaughter for the month of September was 
only 2,856,950 and for nine months this 
season 38,133,249. The comparative total 
for the month and for the nine months of 
the season follow: 





mber-————— 
1924 1923 

Ota: gation sina skieeediss deen 870,171 809.810 
CRIES cadvacnsddncdéensamnn 419.112 338,093 
ROOM. . sada aso tela asm . 1,149,375 989,550 
GE cxccmbesuwnetesxtasews 2,856.960 3,212,350 
yea mo. onting, Sept.— 

Cota: cp nied ce eee ene 6,699,025 6,607,853 
CIP. basta koaes tee ane 2,653,588 3,390.325 
PIE - chm saitedes oxen take $/921.438 8.5°9,401 
re mer rrr re 37,761,320 


A study of the distribution of lard this 
year is one which attracts quite a little 


attention. The distribution of lard for 
nine months this season shows a total in- 
crease in distribution of 55,000,000 Ibs. 
domestic and export. 
The Distribution Figures. 
The comparative position follows: 
1924 1923. 


49,840,000 48 508, 000 
1,500,583,000 1,485,522, 
& 


Stee: Dei! FD) ..6<.66 sacs 
Produced nine months. 
po A. ee - 1,549,943, 000 ot, 330, 

Stock Sept: 30........ és 83,554,000 72,608, 000 
Disappearance” ........... 1,465.069,000  1,411,722,000 














Exports are not available for September 
but the total up to September 1 was 692,- 
220,000. Estimating the September ship- 
ments at 70,000,000, the total shipments 
wou.d then amount to 762,000,000 against 
805,000,000 Ibs. last year, pointing to a 
domestic distribution of 704,000,000 against 
607,000,000 Ibs. last year. A similar study 
of the last two months shows a total dis- 
appearance domestic and export of 2990,- 
961,000 Ibs. against 324,014,000 Ibs. last 
year. 

The decrase in disappearance is partly 
due to a falling off in the exports but the 
advance in prices may have had some in- 
fluence. During the same time the disap- 
pearance of refined oil was 125, 617,000 lbs. 
against 149,290,000 Ibs. last year. This 
makes a total disappearance for two 
months of lard and oil of 416,578,000 Ibs. 
against 473,304,000 Ibs. a year ago. 

The question which is now confronting 
the trade not only in meats but in lard 
is whether the high prices will restrict 
the distribution to within the supply or 
must the price go still higher to accom- 
plish this result. The decrease in hog 





Daily Market 


Service 


The DAILY MARKET SER- 
VICE, established to furnish the 
trade with authentic daily infor- 
mation of market prices and mar- 
ket transactions, is the latest addi- 
tion to THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 

’s trade service. 

It includes market prices and 
transactions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, etc., together with 
daily hog market information, 
Board of Trade prices, etc. It 
covers export markets also. 

It is mailed each day at the 
close of trading, and a handsome 
leather binder is furnished to sub- 
scribers for the purpose of filing 
the daily reports for ready and 
permanent reference. Subscribers 
also are entitled to free telegraphic 
service (messages collect). 

Application for this service may 
be made to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The cost is $1 per week, 
or $48 per year, payable in ad- 
vance. 











slaughter so far this season is equal to 
about 300,000,000 Ibs. of meats, and about 
85,000,000 Ibs. of lard. Yet the present 
lard stock is 11,000,000 ibs. larger than 
last year. 

Meat Situation Difficult. 

The situation in meats is rather a diffi- 
cult one, as there is no greatly increased 
stock of substitute as in the case of lard 
and oil, to substitute for meats. The sup- 
ply of livestock in the country and the 
inspected slaughter show that the produc- 
tion is running considerably under last 
year, and without some change in the con- 
ditions of demand, the situation may de- 
velop more or less acute. The fact, how- 
ever, that the price always acts as a con- 
trolling factor is one of the features not 
to be overiooked and makes a safety va.ve 
for the situation. 

The Government review of the range 
situation covering the seventeen states and 
report of range conditions is not very 
satisfactory. ‘The statement follows: 

Government Range Review. 

“Western ranges showed a slight deteri- 
oration during September, due to the con- 
tinuation of drought, although rains came 
too late in some northern sections to ma- 
terialiy benefit the ranges. However. rains 
in Texas resulted in improved food con- 
ditions over most of the state, except in 
West Texas. A continued decline in the 
condition of ranges is noted west of the 
Continental divide with rapid deteriora- 
tion in New Mexico and Arizona, where 
late fall and winter feed will be short. 

“The feed situation in California is bet- 
ter than anticipated early. The feed situa- 
tion is very good in Montana, North Da- 
kota, western Nebraska, western Kansas, 
northern Wyoming and parts oi South Da- 
kota, and Coiorado. Short feed has re- 
sulted in reported movements of stock 
from Utah, Nevada, Arizona and parts of 
New Mexico and West Texas and will, no 
doubt, result in a little heavier movement 
than anticipated from a few other sections. 
The condition of ranges is 74 per cent of 
normal compared with 75 per cent one 
month ago. and 94 per cent one year ago 

sa attle and sheep are generally in good 
shape over most of the range sections, 
due to well cured feed, although there are 
some thin stock in spots west of the Con- 
tinental Divide. Stock in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, the western part of 
the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas, the 
Panhandle of Texas, and parts of Arizona 
and New Mexico are in very good shape 
and are moving to markets and feeding 
grounds in good firm flesh, winter pros- 
pects in most of this area, except possibly 
in Arizona and New Mexico, are very 
good. 

“The condition of cattle and sheep im- 
proved during September in Texas, but 
showed a decline in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico and California, the other range 
states showed about the same condition 
as one month ago. The condition of cattle 
is 88 per cent compared with 86 per cent 
one month ago and 93 per cent one year 
ago. Sheep show a condition of 88 per 
cent compared with 86. per cent last 
month and 97 per cent one year ago.” 

PORK—The market was mode a ac- 
tive and very firm, with mess New York 
quoted at $30.00@31.00, family $32, short 
clears $30.00@34.00. At Chicago mess 
pork was quotable at $30. 

LARD—The market has been very 
strong, with demand reported good, with 
a fair export trade, and with the strength 
in futures. At New York prime western 
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Let Us Carry Your 
Temperature Burdens 
and Worries 


Temperatures too high or too low, 
caused by human carelessness, guess- 
work, dreaming, and forgetfulness, are 
piling cares, trouble and profit losses 
on the backs of hundreds of packers. 


How we can help you 


For 33 years, we have specialized in 
making and applying Thermostatic Con- 
trol to all processes in the Packing 
Industry requiring an accurate tempera- 
ture of AIR, GAS, or LIQUIDS. Our 
engineers in 35 chief cities are Temper- 
ature Control experts. They have helped 
such firms as Armour & Co., Beech 
Nut Packing Co., Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., John Morrell & Co., Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., and many others to solve some 
of their difficult 
temperature control. They will help 
you without obligation. 


most problems of 


The recommendations of our engi- 
neers will be based upon the wealth of 
knowledge and experience we have 
gained in the past 33 years. We may 
be able to save you a great deal of Time, 
Trouble and Money. You have nothing 


to lose, and perhaps much to gain by 


talking things over. Write today and 
tell us where you think we might be 


able to help you increase your profits. 


THE 
FOWERS REGULATOR CO. 


33 Years of Specialization in 
Automatic Temperature Control. 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


New York Boston Kansas City Toronto 
And 30 other offices. See your telephone directory 
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was quoted at 17.70@17.80c, middle west- 
ern 17.55@17.65c, city at 17%c, refined 
continent 19c, South American 19%4c, 
Brazil kegs 20%4c, compound 13@14c. At 
Chicago regular lard in round lots was 
quoted at 20c over October, loose lard, 5c 
over October, and leaf lard at 55c over 
October. 

BEEF—The market was firm with de- 
mand fair, mess at New York quoted 
$17.00@18.00, packer $17.00@18.00, family 
$20 00@22.00, extra India mess $35.00@ 
36.00. No. 1 canned corn beef $2.35, No. 2, 
six-pounds at $15, and pickled tongues 
$55.00@65.00, nominal. 


SEE PAGE 185 FOR LATER MARKETS 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending October 11, 
1924, with comparisons, as follows: 

















Week Cor. 
ending Previous week 
Western dressed meats: (Oct. 18. week. 1923. 
Steers, carcases 7,850% 8,358 9,0141%4 
Cows, carcasses 1,346 1,331 801 
Buls, carcasses .. 347 420 294 
Veal, carcasses 12,100 11,120 11,641 
ee GE WD oncce. canes kage 4,738 
Lambs, carcasses ... 26.521 29,258 27,232 
Mutton, carcasses .. 6.930 5.862 6.637 
Beef cuts, lbs......126.752 109,936 218,588 
Pork cuts, Ibs.......880,770 869,376 1,200,238 
Local slaughters: 
[ stshenkosed con 9,494 10,789 
SE Adkscoscucaes 13,025 12,768 
ie <.éeesssanauase 17,123 56.852 
MEE, uh davus dee sane 49,237 43,930 





PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
October 18, 1924: 





Week Cor. 
ending Previous week, 
Western dressed meats: Oct. 18 week, 1923 
Steers, carcasses ..... 3,3 2,483 
Cows, carcasses ...... 705 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 165 
Veals, carcasses ...... 977 
Lambs, carcasses 6,573 
Mutton, carcasses g 
a ee 343,042 
Local slaughters: 
SeNERE coun awe oe 2,021 1,961 2,623 
y 2, 251 2,108 
16,178 24,707 
6,118 5,895 





BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughters under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 


October 25, 1924. 


ported as follows for the week ending 
October 18, 1924, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
“ ending Previou week 
Western dressed meats: Oct. 18. week, 1923. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 069 3,127 2,840 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,521 1,749 1,847 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 8&2 53 28 
Veals, carcasses ..... ; 1,625 i; 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,629 16,585 15,168 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 284: 513 289 
a ee 397,964 336,715 160,436 
Local slaughters: 
eS ee Ae 1,940 1,718 2, 
cide akwen tine 2,241 1.947 2,469 
SE? ukuaknbeboaveeaas 11,546 9,697 21,180 
ED kan deaagece vias 6.2 6,379 7.962 
i. 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
for the week ending October 18, 1924, with com- 
parisens: 











PORK, BBLS. 
From 
Week Week Nov. 1, 1923 
ended Oct. ended Oct. to Oct. 
18, 1924. 20, 1923. 18, 1924. 
United Kingdom... 150 diene 3,260 
Comtimemt ......0<. 1,055 895, 19,905 
So. & Cent. Amer +a ae 20 
West Indies ...... ‘aie 16,051 
B. N. A. Colonies. . 25 25 
ME: ‘ektornnawa 1,230 895 39,261 
BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 10,464,000 8,450,250 488,897,310 







Continent 
So. & Cent. 
West Indies ...... 
B. N. A. Colonies. 
Other countries 





250,500 1 8,100 251,507,775 
os oes 5 


00 5,621,700 











Total 751,912,785 


LARD, LBS. 


Urited Kingdom... 3,215,250 1,730,225 230,457,589 





Continent ........ 8,744,157 16,920,168 567,881,524 
So. & Cent. Amer. aS 5,730,808 
West Indies ...... ee 5, 230.240 
Se Se ae ee ee e 123,700 
[EE CONETEER 2.0 cctccncs §  cseceues 563,747 

TE cicosecess 12,312,992 18,650,393 809,987,608 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S BXPORTS. 

Pork, Bacon and 

From— bbls. hams, lbs, Lard Ibs. 
EE: se ndussnus wees 1,205 4,126,500 9,983,992 
OL rr rer yt 1,347,000 75,000 
i eee -- reer 28,000 
DD Sinaceaescecuah sane. . ae eaeee 57,000 
Pt SEEN Suctsucscacede +4.  Sehheene 282.000 
PPS eer 7,241.000 1,887,000 
EE SEE Skccenndus ane 1,230 12,714.500 12.312,992 
Previows WGK ...c.cccce 1,718 11,691,700 14.549.808 
Two weeks ago.......... 1,148 10,584,250 12,144,836 
Cor. week, 1923.......... 895 20,840,350 18,650,393 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports in Ibs., 
from Noy. 1, 1928, to Oct. 18, 1924. 


1922-1923. Decrease. 
Pork, Ibs. 7, 852.200 10.389,490 2,537,200 
785 806,519,704 54 9 


Bacon & Hams, Ibs.751,912.7 oe 
Lard, Ibs. 809,987,608 848,901,462 38,918,854 


1923-1924. 












Increase Your 


The Perfection Sausage Mold 


Sausage Mold Corp. 


INCORPORATED 
918 East Main Street, 


Louisville, Kentucky 











Sausage Sales 


Packers tell us that Perfec- 
tion Sausage Molds have 
doubled and trebled their 
sales on minced hams and 
other sausages. Molds sau- 
sage into square uniform 
shape that is easily and uni- 
formly sliced—pay their or- 
iginal cost in time and labor 
saved in cooking, smoking 
and cooling. 


Write for our new booklet 
which tells the story com- 
pletely. Also samples and 
prices. 


The 


Product 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW—A very strong market con- 
tinued, with offerings limited and avail- 
able supplies light. Stocks have been well 
cleaned up, and the market was at a new 
high for the move, with extra New York 
up to 9%c, and firm at that figure. The 
strength in other greases continued to at- 
tract attention, but the tallow interests 
were closely watching the cotton oil mar- 
ket, as with crude cotton oil at 9c, it was 
figured that the latter was within a half 
cent a pound of the soap-kettle level, with 
tallow at the present prices. 

In some quarters it is said that the soap 
trade is rapidly approaching a dull sea- 
sonal period and should the soap makers 
hold off from buying tallow, a sharp re- 
action might easily follow. Sentiment is 
more mixed, on the whole, but there is 
no selling pressure in evidence as yet. In 
the west the market was firm, with no 
particular change in the situation, with in- 
quiries fair and offerings light. At Liver- 
pool Australian tallow was unchanged for 
the week with fine at 49s 6d and mixed at 
47s 3d. 

At the London auction on October 22nd, 
some 1,018 casks were offered, of which 
917 sold at advances of a shilling over the 
previous week, with fine mutton at 52s 6d 
per 112 lbs., good at 51s, fine beef at 52s 
9d, good at 50s 6d, and good mixed at 50@ 
50s 6d. 

At New York City special was quoted 
at 93¢c, extra at 9l4c, and edible at llc. 
At Chicago prime packer was quoted at 
934c, fancy at 10c, edible at 10%4c. 

STEARINE—The market was moder- 
ately active and firm with sales of oleo, 
New York at 13%c, with offerings limited, 
and demand fair, presumably the result of 
continued good compound trade. At Chi- 
cago stearine was also firm with offerings 
light, and oleo 124%@13c. 

OLEO OIL--The market in the east 
was very firmly held with demand fair: 
extra New York was 22%c asked, medium 
quoted at 19c, and lower grades 17c. At 
Chicago extra was 21%c. 








SEE PAGE 185 FOR LATER MARKETS 








LARD OIL—Further strength in edible 
oil was noted, and the market as a whole 
continued to reflect the raw materials 
strength. Demand was fairly good. At 
New York edible was quoted at 19%¢c, ex- 
tra winter at 1734c, extra No 1 at 12%c, 
No. 1 at 12c, and No. 2 at 113%4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
strong with a good demand, moderate oi- 
ferings, and strength of raw materials. 
At New York pure was quoted at 15%4c, 
extra at 12'%4c, No. 1 at 12%4c, and cold- 
pressed at 17%4c. 

GREASES—A strong market prevailed, 
with demand fairly good, but values influ- 
enced in the main by the material strength 
in tallow and in competing oils. Choice 
white continued in demand for export, and 
sales as high as 1434c, f.a.s. New York, 
were reported. Offerings continued mod- 
erate and the undertone very firm. Jn the 
west offerings were light, and demand 
fairly good. 

At New York yellow was quoted at 8% 
@8%4c, choice house 84%@8%c. A white 
9%4c, B white 834@9c, and choice white 
14%4c. At Chicago brown was 7%4c, yel- 
low 83%@9c, A white 9%4c, B white 84@ 
834c, and choice white 13c. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Packinghouse By-Products 


Blood. 


Chicago, October 23, 1924. 
The blood market is rather quiet. There 
are some inquiries, however buyers are 
not inclined to pay $4, the last trading 
price. 


Unit ammonia. 
ME a cok sceneries 65:9 4.10 
Crushed and unground 


| 


:"3.80@3.90 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
This market is easier, There were 
hardly any buyers on the market. <A 
change in the trend of the market is looked 
for a little later. 





Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 10 to 12%, ammonia ............ $3.85 @ 4.00 
Unground, 11 to 138%, ammonia ......... 3.65@3.75 
Unground, 7 to 10%, ammonia ........... 3.25@3.55 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 

The fertilizer tankage materials market 
shows inquiry for spot. Buyers continue 
to be interested in futures. Some looking 
for higher prices a little later. 

Unit ammonia. 


High grade, ground, 10-12%, ammonia... .$3.10@3.25 
Lower grade, ground, 69%, ammonia .... 2.75@3.00 
Medium to high grade, unground .......... 2.60@2.85 
Lower rAGe, WASTORME: 2226. ccc ccciccs 2.25 2.50 
AP eer ere re 3.00@3.10 
Grinding hoofs, pigs toes, dry........... 27.00@ 32.00 


Bone Meals. 
Market is firm on bone meals, quite a lit- 
tle having been sold in the last few days. 
Per ton. 
IR NOR 5 5s 5st ociewsiawdenewenene $26.00@32.00 
Steamed, ground Bad .... 20.00@24.00 
er reer re 15.00@17.00 
Cracklings. 
The crackling market is very quiet, very 
little material being offered, there being no 
real active demand. 






Per ton. 
Pork, according to grease and quality. ...$60.00@70.00 
3eef, according to grease and quality.... 35.00@60.00 


Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 


This market is about the same, not 
many sales reported. 


TUG, TOTON 5 oo viniccinic wiecsvocese $ 75.00@200.00 
ESS Pe Sree ee eer 28.00@30.00 
WE. TIN ooo kc eancea scum ses 32.004 35.00 
Round shin bones, unassorted .......... 50.00@55.00 
Flat shin bones, unussorted ........... 40.00@45.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted ............... 45.00@50.00 


(NOTE.—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of materials indicated above.) 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. 

The market on knuckles is steady to 
strong at $31.00. Junk bones are quoted 
$25.00@26.00, there being a fair demand 
for both knuckles and junk bones. 


Per ton. 
MMR noch ws ai ob elope oe $28.00@29.50 
Kdible pig skin strips...... 5 Daas gaia 75.00@85.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones ........ 33.00@35.00 
Ns edn rian a vw a aveern 04 )<' adie 23.00@25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles....... 30.00@31.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones .......... 26.00@28.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings...... 19.00@21.00 


Animal Hair. 
Market very quiet; not much offered. 
Prices remain about the same. 


ON TN Meo hiesanels ndxa sae enedee 2%@ 34 
ae Sr rire Pere ri 6 @ The 
i ees aciainrn is wiata wind sin vane cise aos 84@ 9'%e 
Cattle switches (110 to 100) eaoh......... 24%4@ 3%4c 
Se ener rrr rrr rere 30 35¢ 
Horse mane hair, green, Ib.........e.eee6 8 G 
Unwashed dry horse mane hair, lb........ 11 @12c¢ 
Pulled horse tail hair, Ib.............-6-. 40 @45c 


Pig Skin Strips. 

A number of contracts have been made 
for the balance of the year, and the mar- 
ket is again quiet. No recent trading is 
reported in this market. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, October 22, 1924. 
A few hundred tons of Ground Tankage 
were sold at $3.30@10c, and one sale of 
a smaller quantity was made at $3.40@10c, 
both f.o.b. New York. The market is 
well sold up at this time. These prices, 
which are lower than have prevailed for 
sometime, were necessary to induce buy- 
ers to trade. 


Other fertilizer materials are moving 
very slowly, and there is very little busi- 
ness being done in cracklings. Acid 
phosphate has been advanced in Baltimore 
25c per ton, and the chances are that a 
further advance may take place later on. 


—— 
CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks on 
hand, including both domestic consump- 
tion and exports for January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, August and 
September, 1924, with comparisons, are re- 
ported as follows: 

LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 

ON HAND 


(A) (1) PRODUCED 














Pounds. Pounds. 
1924. 1923. 
OE, acexeadtucanad 227,689,000 181,266,799 
IY sescensaveeeat 188,348,000 158,557,000 
ee 177,602,000 173,551,000 
REE Vsdevieneneécsevens 170,096,000 179,292,000 
MD ccccccccocccecceses 167,289,000 155,449, 000 
TURD cccccccnccccceseces 166,851,000 172,279,000 
GOIF cccccccccevcccccec 177,565,000 159,782,000 
BEE: anccnensévcvacen 121,238,000 142,084,000 
I aida sc cncccevint 103,559,000 118,261,000 
TEE cissa:mob eins maaan 1,500,583,000 1,435,521,799 
CONSUMED 
(B) (2) Exports 
1924. 1923. 
Pounds. 
January 111,157,013 
February 535, 
March 112,141,024 
April 601, 
May 95,342,740 
TURD ccceicedccscccccccce 65,787,782 
MER atindeapeeerapases 70,290,517 
Augtst 36, TE 85,082,300 
Septeinber .....Not available 85,194,081 
Total .............Not available 806,132,628 
(C) Domestic 
1924. 1923. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
NR as cartarnib a ticca/eca 86,745,142 62,651,819 
| Serr rere rrr 71,471,777 64,185,758 
ME Gh dccswesedwenser 57,534,996 . 53,767,976 
BE Gsescrtoscansvuns 8,152,880 72,182,706 
PT a sbiend decd ecsaceas 76,177,352 60, 827,260 
NG dic anaiowhuwacanm 80,420.248 67,125,268 
TERY cccccccces cocccccee 110,122,483 72,108,483 
pO SEPP rere 68,845,225 $2,420,700 
September ..........] Yot available 71,318,919 
eee ..... Not available 606,588, 884 
Total 
1924. 1923. 
Pounds Pounds. 
Ry nr ... -222,899,000 173,808,832 
Po ee 173,868,000 155,721,680 
ars 160,490,000 165,909,000 
BEE Siocccacccenvcgeceen 153,501,000 60.784, 
DEE Rodis cnenccawateawene 141,657,000 156,170,000 
DE Kraedescncccswcenne 142,280,000 132,913,000 
PRN Fo hislarviacudaediniee dint 180,413,000 142,399,000 
CT eer eer 146,580,000 167,503,000 
September .......cccees 144;382;00G kc ccccess 
I oi nsu. ein ta vate 1,466,069,000 1,411,721,512 
(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH 
1924. 1923. 
Pounds, Pounds. 
On hand beginning year 49,349,000 48.807.7138 
PRI oi kiniciccccessspewa 54,130,000 56.265.680 
IN cok: aceewecewen 68,610,000 59.101,000 
MORON occccccccccsccsee 85,722.000 66,743, 
WEE Sedbadessteusaaiad 102,317,000 85,251,000 
WE  ccnccdccvccsovenase 127,949,000 84,530,000 
BE cwenecdcicvesneaccan 152,520,000 123,896,000 
pO CCRT rere 149,672,000 141,279,000 
ARIMORG. 6c cccecscedcevenes 124,676,000 115, 860,000 
IOP oi ncicccseces 83, 854.000 72,608,000 


(A) Includes entire production, both neutral and 
other edible by federal inspected plants and also 
production, both neutral and other edible, by plants 
not federally inspected, except a few small ones, but 
does not include production on farms, 

(B) Includes both neutral and other edible lard. 

(C) Apparent consumption. 

(D) Includes stock held in cold storage plants and 
packing house plants only. 

(1) Source:—Bnreau of Agrteultural Economics, 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

(2) Source:—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Dept. of Commerce, 


cee 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, Octo- 
ber 1 to October 22, were 30 805,204 Ibs.; 
tallow, 853.000 lbs.; greases, 2,912,000 Ibs.; 
stearine, 156,000 Ibs. 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. Tr ee 
An analysis of the cottonseed oil situa- August +++ pS sSeaecvcecn 16,288,528 13,893,626 
tion for the months of August and Septem- te STEEL EEE Le ,068,034 56,236,888 
ber, 1924, with comparisons for August ORM Pees EEE 5 on ke 88,556,562 70,130,464 
and September, 1923, based upon federal Tibeeebs? crs Decrease 
census reports, has been prepared by Ftegk on hand— 
. c es 24-25. -24, 
Aspegren & Co. It 1S as follows: On hand beginning of season. 2,613,014 2,900,209 
MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE OIL NS RR 4 ee poste wes (tolls 
MILLS September -+19/688'108 4142 
——Tons received—— 
1924-25. 1923-24. a 
On hand beginning of season... ¢ 21,711 12,786 192425" - 1923.24" 
August : 134,656 SE NM 6 causa edwekews 4,246,727 4,188,818 
September 601,408 547,951 = September ................... 28,934,835 18,421,676 
OE Re 757,775 726,050 
: DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL oo 
~~ ae TN ;Aug. 1, '24. Aug. 31, ’24. Sept. 24, 
1 rt 541 55.096 Pounds. Pounds rounds. 
BEES, s587** oe tebernresontens waive einaes Af sills: .......- 2,613,014 4,246,727 23,934,835 
Begtemmber -. ww cc ccccccccccccces 313, 7 =49,2' At refineries .....1.137.689 668,707 2,665,737 
ann 206 P 2 In transit to refin- 
DRS as sceeeoeaeneee-reeesee 377,332 304,304 ahi tain sama 
sumers ........ 302,000 3,499,260 17,515,120 


Increase or decrease 


x 19392. Ral osu <5 5% 4,052,708 8.414.094 44,115,692 



































»einni sen ay 21,711 2 786 44,115,692 lbs. crude oil at 8% refining loss, equals 
ae Manne ee = errins +71,115 Pe 217 40,586,436 lbs. refined vil, or 101,466 barrels. 
| 9a7 O17 14 742 
PE aAcuaxcksvwknsnseoesevds +-287,.617 +298, 743 CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE OIL AS CRUDE OIL. 
Aug. 1924 Sept. 1924. 
On hand end - month Pounds. Pounds. 
1924-25, 123-24. At refineries beginning or season 1,137,689 1,137,689 
Pi. cseksqusekbesaesa sane 1: 826 198. 003 In transit beginning of season. 302,000 302,000 
DEE 9000000000 00aneeevene 380,448 421,746 Shipped from crude mills up to 
last day of month indicated. . .16,288,528 88,356,562 
Tons 1924-25. Tons — 24. Total accountable for 
Actual. coat eee : 
*Estimated seed receipts at crude 3 oF. eee OD SIS BIR oo os nnvicss & é 13,258. 20 
mills season 1924-25 ......... 4,218,412 3,320,648 = Of which on hand at refineries 
On hand beginning of season.... 21,711 12,786 and in transit .......... .... 4,167,976 20,180,857 
Total .....-- 2+ eres serene rere 240,123 3,333,434 Disappearance during season up 
Of which is so far crushed 377, 304,304 to last day of month indi- 
Destroyed at mills ............- —__— emeeee== RN Mort he ae na 967,928 
Seed on hand ............+++- - 380,443 421.746 Of which accountable for by 
Seed still to be received ....... 3,482,348 2,607,384 exports of crude oil........... 741,785 
380,448 tons seed on hand at 300 Ibs. crude oil per aol ‘ woe =o 
ton is equivalent to 114,132,900 Ibs, crude oil, which Consumed in U. S. A. as crude. 69, 695 ? 
at 8% refining loss, equals 105,002,268 Ibs. refined + Stocks August Ist, were teed this month. 
oil, or 262.506 barrels. . 
3.482.348 tons seed still to be received at 300 Ibs. CRUSH PER TON. 
crude oil per ton, is equivalent to 1,044,704.400 Ibs. During August, 1924, 63.541 tons seed produced 
crude oil, which at 8% refining loss, equals 961,128,- 17,922,241 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 282.1 lbs., per 
048 Ibs. refined oil or 2,402,820 barrels. ton, or 14.1 per cent compared to 13.8 per cent 
* As the lust Government cotton crop report (Oct. last year. 
Sth) showed quite a change from the previous one, During September, 1924, 313,791 tons seeds pro- 
we have this month changed our estimate accordingly. duced 91,756,142 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 292.4 
It is based upon 12,499,000 bales, 900 Ibs. of seed to Ibs. per ton,, or 14.6 per cent compared to 14.1 pet 
a bale and 75% to be crushed. Should subsequent cent last vear. 
cotton crop reports show much change, we will con- Total, tons seed produced 109,678,383 Ibs, 
tinue our policy to revise our estimates accordingly. crude oil, ent to 290.7 Ibs., per ton, or 14.5 





per cent compared to 14.1 per cent last year. 
MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE OIL 




















MILLS REFINED OIL. 
Pounds produced Pounds produced 
1923-24 1924-25 923-24. 
Cn hand beginning of season. . 2.900, 29 On hand beginning of season. $106,799. (2 18 = 112, 489 
August CE ES SPD). | GAMIME -c2, 0054604 soruaees's 11,144,121 
Gemttber’ .....0-.000ssseree ¢ 70.469.701 September ...............0.. 58.929,729 40,760,819 
52,140 ce snneasanenessasceus 176,873,482 190,940,057 





IE) vod 0c tenn cssnsesucds 








Statistics of Cottonseed and Products 


Cotton seed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manufactured, 
shipped out, on hand, and exported covering the two-month period ending September 30, 
1924 and 1923, are reported by the U. S. Bureau of the Census as follows: 


Cotton seed received, crushed and on hand (tons). 





Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 
1924. 924. 1923. 1924. 
United States 3 yd 
ee Or ee son SS 739 22.678 
DM. < cansnsseecksnebssnsaesess's 10.62 0 5,362 10,921 
DE kcpabberdvdnd sabeb>>es00s 800% 47,018 5,642 25,779 
PD, soa nncceeenedeccesese oases 15. 901 18.980 
Mississippi .. 39,195 39,816 
North Carolina 3, 788 1,889 — 
ee ee 11.448 18.377 SF ) 
South Carolina aoc — ety 
“ Mn tte eee ee eee esses eseseseses off os | ame 
—" Ataris ves 423, 203/062 Aw isi 231,564 318,373 
OO ry rye rrr il. 437 9,111 5,882 5.038 3.445 









|, (00 
*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 21.711 tons and 12,786 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 7,891 tons and 
11,057 tons reshipped for 1924 and 1923, respectively. 
+Included in all other. , 
Cottonseed Products Manufactured, Shipped Out, and on Hand. 








- hand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
Se ason. 1 to bey 30 “ore 
i .istsibhees seanenenasen 1924-5 88,3565 44,115.692 
— Ceebhbbeoeeeeerasnp ee 70,130, 464 34,620,024 
OT KC arr 1 50,343.673 
DED) spndseeeesdedenccnees 
Cake and meal 
TED’ bn dn s656h 5560 0nbane bane 192 
DEE: .5Ehképnes abs Sebeeebuneudy 
re 
DE. Lhbscekien hs s$ss05 ose 9e0% 69.690 
(500-lb. bales) 57,517 
SE (Sud onde Shane aie 1,247 
(500-lb, bales) 97 
er 


Grabbots, motes, 
(500-Ib. bales) 3-4 ‘ 1,155 54 ° 

* Includes 1.137.689 and 2.665, 737 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 302,000 
and 17,515,120 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1924 and September 30, 1924, respec- 
tively. 
4 Includes 3,406,674 and 5.982.118 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at places 
other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 7,970,451 and 4,063.389 pounds in transit to 
manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1924 and September 30, 1924, respec- 
tively. 

Produced from 76.537.831 pounds crude oil. 

Exports of cottonseed products for two months ending September 30: C rude oil, 1924, 
741,785 lbs.; 1923, 774,280 Ibs.; refined oil; 1924, 1.531,765 Ibs. ; 1923, 2,335,259 Ibs.; cake and 


meal, 1924, 17,398 tons; 1923, 16,827 tons; linters, 1924, 9,562 running bales; 1923, 7,567. 











October 25, ° 1924. 


aaa consumers—— 
-25. 1923-24, 


PRUE ow occcsndcvecccvescecs os 142,461 = 81,458, 684 
PORE. Suse cece stateeows 62,757,348 67,801,846 





eran oT 126,529,809 149,290,530 


Increase or decrease 
—Stock on hand— 
1924-25. 1923-24, 
3,799,632 138,112,489 
240 — 9,421, 935 
3,857,619 —27,041.027 


On hand beginning of season 10 
August —5 






On hand end of peath. 
1924- 192% 


oF 

25. 
EE. chip bsp 04e46 shen bake 54,201,292 = 6S, «8 90-48 Gt 
ors cops SEE ee ee 50,343,673 41,649,527 





DISTRIBUTION gig OIL HOLDINGS. 





Aug. 24. Aug. 31, '24 Sept. 30, ’24. 
; Recteaee Pounds. Pounds. 
At refineries ..... 95,422,507 46,026,795 40,298,166 





At other places... 3:406,674  2.732'340 5 '989'118 
In transit from 
refineries ...... 7,970,451 





4,063,389 


pad (ee 106,799,632 54,201,292 50,343.67 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 

During August, 1924, 12,592,313 Ibs. crude oil 
yielded 11,144,121 Ibs. refined oil—11. 50 per cent loss, 
compared to 8.28 per cent loss last year. 

During September, 1924, 63,945,518 Ibs. crude oil 
yielded 58, 929," 729 lbs. refined oil—7.84 per cent loss, 
compared to 7.73 per cent loss last year. 

Total, 76,537,831 lbs. crude oil yielded 70,073,850 
Ibs. refined oil—-8.44 per cent loss, compared to 7.87 
per cent loss last year. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 


——Export pounds—— 
1924-25. 1923-24. 


pn LEY Ce 850,653 1,306,927 
EE Wkeebecenctasecseas 681,112 1,028,332 
CURMUSG rey onan GN eiuee Re sabe 1 531,765 2,335,259 





Domestic pounds—— 
1924-25, 1923-24. 
































EN on oaks uk aa Ko awe es ow 62,891,808 80,181,757 
A ne 62,106,236  66,773.514 
ME EAdnekacesecdawwasuane 124,998,044 146,955,271 
——Total pounds—— 
1924-25, 1923-24. 

MN Go scons anh ain ewok wee 68.742,461 81,488, 65 
REE”: UUs so akawshaekaabae 62,787,348 67,801,846 
CT ane a . +++ 126,529,809 149,290,530 

REFINED OIL. 
Summary in barrels of 400 pounds. 
1924-25. 1923-24. 
ne TMI oS vas dncsccunaws 7266,999 345.281 
a SRSSSeSR Bere eae 27,860 30,167 
PE icc chpawkacecéokwe 147 324 161,902 
ee eer eer ae 442,183 477,350 
i tome 

1923-24. 
DE aca auawhs skh haere cok ence f 203.722 
EE? Sdccnicebuhasskeauees 156, 968 169, 504 
BE Kove kesdbendiedecseskes 316,324 373,226 
1923-24. 
DC Ss cdsbuedusp eh sean euoab 171,726 
Septembe1 104,124 
1923-24. 





Refined oil on hand ............ 





Seed on hand will produce...... 262, 506 
Crude oil on hand will produce... 101,466 
Seed still to be received will 
Me Suavsanousuesauecantes 2, 
BS ni nckddn pases wast saaaawe 2,892,651 2,204,076 
Less approximate carry over for 
end of season Aug. 1, 1925... 500,000 *289,512 


Available for coming ten months 2,392,651 “1,914, 564 
Monthly average consumption 


for tirst two months ....... *158,162 *186,613 
Monthly average c onsumption 

for last ten months ........... 7239, 265 *186,302 
Monthly average consumption 

for all twelve months ........ 7225,748 *186,354 


*Actual. Available. 


a 
NORWEGIAN MARGARINE TRADE. 


The Norwegian government has recent- 
ly refused to grant permission te a foreign 
margarine manufacturing firm to establish 
a margarine manufacturing plant in Nor- 
way. The refusal on the part of the Gov- 
ernment was due in large measure to the 
recommendations of the Norwegian mar- 
garine manufacturers and the Norwegian 
Industrial Association who pointed out 
that Norway at the present time has al- 
ready 30 margarine manufacturing plants 
producing approximately 77,000.000 pounds 
of margarine per year and having a maxi- 
mum capacity of approximately 110,000,000 
pounds or more than enough to cover the 
entire country’s needs. 

i 
COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, October 1, to October 22, 156 bbls. 
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Crushers’ Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
and the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
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Market Quiet—Prices Steady—Sentiment 
Mixed—Hedge Pressure Lacking—Seed 
Firm—Cash Trade Good—Crude Tight. 
rhe cotton oil futures market on the 

New York Produce Exchange the past 

week was only moderately active, but was 

very steady, with the general run of news 
more friendly to the market. A scattered 
commission house demand, buying by the 
south, together with local bull support, 

tended to hold values, in view of the lim- 

ited hedging pressure, and due in part to 

a good cash trade. 

The notable strength in lard had con- 
siderable to do with the steadiness in oil, 
while the firmer market for seed and re- 
duced cotton crop estimates were also fac- 
tors which tended to check selling pres- 
sure. 

Offerings Larger on Bulges. 


On the bulges offerings were larger, and 
on the whole the week’s operations were 
not of great importance. The large west- 
ern long interest was contented to look 
on for the time being, and did little or 
nothing either way, while the south was 
on both sides, but was holding seed and 
crude very firmly. 

The September consumption, as shown 
by the Government report, of 157,000 bbls., 


was somewhat better than expected, but 
the visible stocks increased rather sharply, 
and total slightly more than those of a 
year ago, and this, with the fact that, not- 
withstanding the larger cotton crop and 
the large ginnings to date, the seed re- 
ceipts at the mill are only about the same 
as last year, made for a bearish interpreta- 
tion of the report, as it is figured that the 
seed will come out in volume later on, and 
at a time when the peak of the demand 
for cash products has been passed. 


Moderate Deliveries on Oct. Contracts. 


Cash demand for ojl was again in liberal 
volume, due mainly to a large compound 
trade, and cash oil everywhere ruled firm. 
However, there were some moderate de- 
liveries on October contracts this week, 
making nearly two thousand barrels to 
date, and it is understood that between one 
and two thousand barrels more will be de- 
livered next Tuesday, the last October 
tender day. It is expected that some mod- 
erate deliveries will be made on Novem- 
ber contracts, and from the present out- 
look, one of the focal cash interests will 
take in the November deliveries. 


Crude oil has been a nine-cent market 
for nearby and future shipment in practi- 
cally all sections, and crude oil came out 
moderately daily, in fact in a way that 


prevented any pressure on the futures mar- 
ket. Reports on the seed movement were 
conflicting, some indicating an increase in 
the movement to the mills, while other re- 
ports indicated a slow movement with 
farmers taking seed back in sections, and 
speculators holding in others. 

The seed price was somewhat firmer at 
slightly under $40 per ton, delivered 
Texas, and about $42 per ton delivered in 
the southeast. It is expected that by the 
end of October or the early part of No- 
vember, ginnings will pick up in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, and that seed and crude 
will move more freely in that section, and 
that hedging pressure will correspondingly 
increase. 


Market Not Strong Statistically. 


Statistically the situation is not a strong 
one, but for the moment cash demand has 
been broad enough to have a stabilizing 
influence. The trade, after letting stocks 
run down, have been rebuilding them this 
month, so much so that expectations are 
that October consumption will total fully 
300,000 bbls., or nearly 70,000 more than 
for the same time last year. 

Consumption of oil first two months 
of the season, however, has not been equal 
to the available monthly supply, and the 
larger interests in the trade are of the 
opinion that unless new channels of con- 
sumption are opened up, such as the soap- 
kettle or exports, the present level of the 
market is too high, for the time being. 

With tallow, extra New York, at 9c, 
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the market at the outside would appear to 
be only a half cent a pound away from 
the soap-kettle level, while the question 
of export sales is wholly dependent upon 
the price, and the advance from about the 
ten-cent level has effectively shut off for- 
eign business. 

The lard situation continues very tight, 
and lard made new ‘season’s highs, reacting 
somewhat with a larger run of hogs than 
of late, but the lard premiums are such 
that they persistently attract some spread- 
ing, in the way of buying oil and selling 
lard, by speculators. 

The Census Bureau report on cottonseed 
and its products, is as follows: 
COTTONSEED— 


1924-25 1923-24 

DM ER. svccersaseene 22,000 22,000 

Received at mills 2 months. 736,000 713,000 

Crushed same time ........ 377,000 304,000 

Ce Dee, Went, BB... 202000 380,000 422,000 
CRUDE OIL— 

eS SS eee ee 4,058,000 5,103,000 


85,652,000 
70,130,000 
34,620,000 


Produced 2 months 109,678,000 
Shipped out same time..... 88,357.000 
Stock Sept. 30 44,116,000 
REFINED OIL-— 
Stock Aug. 1 


105,947,000 138,112,000 


Produced 2 months ........ 70,074,000 52,828,000 
Stock September 30 ....... 50,544,000 rr 650,000 
Crude oil exports, Sept. ...... 742,000 774,000 
Refined oil exports, Sept...... 1,532,000 2,335,000 


REFINED COTTONSEED OIL CONSUMPTION 
1924-25 1923-24 

138,112,000 

52,828,000 


105,947,000 


T'roduced, September ........ 70,074,000 
. .176,021,000 


ED nds p0asesacven 190,940,000 
Ne eee 50 344.000 41,650,000 
Consumed, domestic—ex. Sept. 125.677, 000 = 149.290,000 
Equal in barrels 314,000 378,000 

Total disappearance of refined oil for the 
month was apparently 157,000 bbls., 
against 207,000 bbls. the previous month 
and 166,000 barrels last year. The visible 
supply of oil and seed was equal to 482,000 
bbls. against 216,000 bbls. the previous 
month and 467,000 bbls. last year. 

The visible supply increased 266,000 bbls. 
for the month against an increase of 182, 
000 bbls. in September last year. 

Visible supply is figured on 300 lbs. of 
crude to ton of seed, and 10 per cent re- 
fining loss. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market transac- 


tions— 


Thursday, October 16, 1924. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Stock July 31 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
eee oe ee ae |) ae 
Oct 300 1110 1105 1095 a 1120 
ON er 700 1068 1050 1048 a 1060 
Dec. . . 1500 1054 1042 1043 a 1046 
BRIE, cs ka se 3800 1059 1047 1047 a 1048 
SS ee cha, biker cies Soe: ieee 
ORE banks + 5300 1085 1061 1061 a 1063 
a eae 1060 a 1080 
May 1500 1090 1080 1077 a 1079 


- otal s ales, including switches, 13, 100 P. 


Crude S. E. 9c Asked. 
Friday, October 17, 1924. 

—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Spot os.0+0 sen to 
PO ace cane "700 1130 1120 1115 a 1125 
SS co» W057 a 1075 
SRT 600 1057 1035 1050 a 1055 
Jan, 1100 1060 1050 1051 a 1053 
LS .... 1055 a 1065 
Mar. .... - 6300 1076 1055 1070 a 1072 
OS ee 200 1075 1075 1075 a 1085 
Oe 1800 1095 1074 1089 a 1090 
Total sales, including switches, 11,300 P. 

Crude S. E. 9c Sales. 
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Saturday, October 18, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Se rs 1058:a .... 
SS: enancese none shaw see aaa GSD 
Nov. ........ 100 1062 1062 1057 a 1070 
eee Ree Re 300 1060 1058 1052 a 1060 
RMR cGhiwcwe 1000 1063 1058 1056 a 1059 
|. Se ee eae meng | ya 
Mar. 3100 1077 1073 1072 a 1075 
April eee wx weee) apiece MO @ SS 
MW Seicaucs 900 1095 1090 1091 a 1092 


Total sales, including switches, 5,400 P. 


Crude S. E. 9c Sales. 
Monday, October 20, 1924. 
° —Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
RIES onwce bs peicbo Mewes Kase BEROIM! 4% 
Oct 100 1135 1135 1130 a 1150 
SR 5G kt es 300 1075 1070 1065 a 1072 
Dec 2400 1068 1052 1052 a 1055 
BME, 2c watee 2900 1077 1057 1059 a_ 1060 
Feb. Ths: owe ee ny aoe 
Mar. 2900 1088 1073 1074 a 1077 
AS ne ‘tds esse anes ore. ARS 
| ee 1500 1100 1092 1090 a 1092 
Total sales, including switches, 10,500 P. 
Crude S. E. 9-9%4c. 
Tuesday, October 21, 1924. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
oS ree ee oy 
YS RE ee S00: 1035: 4185-1130 a .... 
Nov. 600 1088 1080 1074 a 1080 
Dec. 600 1068 1048 1064 a 1067 
RM eae i 2100 1075 1053 1073 a 1074 
Ls bees soem sone TD a. TODO 
Mar . 3600 1089 1071 1088 a 1090 
Sere 1090 a_ 1100 
Oe 3200 1103 1095 1103 a 1104 


Total sales, including switches, 10, 400 P. 
Crude S. E. 9-91Kc. 
Wednesday, October 22, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Se . 1150.8 
CY eee Sieg wie: ee A: oan 
EN eee 100 1085 1085 1085 a 1089 
SS ee 1400 1065 1060 1066 a 1067 
Nae ee ene 1400 1071 1064 1071 a 1074 
OS See 1074 a 1084 
Mar. 3300 1088 1080 1087 a 1088 
0 1090 a ia 
REY. ns acme 3500 1102 1097 1102 a 


Total sales, including switches, 1000 P. 


Crude S. E. 9-9%c. 
Thursday, October 23, 1924. 

—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
i aera os MUSA Seu 
Oct sees. secs aaoe-e. 42050 
Ee .. 1088 1086 1082 a 1084 
PPD Sn cases .. 1059 1052 1052 a 1053 
ION. cswok sas . 1065 1055 1055 a 1056 
2 inl eeKiLcee tee ae: TO 
| ES ae . 1075 1070 1068 a 1070 
Aorl ...:...: oi weber waen ere ieee 
| Cee . 1093 1090 1083 a 1085 








SEE PAGE 185 FOR LATER MARKETS 








COCOANUT OIL—A firm market, 
with a fairly good consumers’ demand, 
strength in tallow, and moderate offerings, 
were the features this week. Sales were 
reported at nine cents c.i.f. coast for near- 
by Oriental shipment. Offerings in the 
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Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow L, 










The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 


White Clover Cooking Oil 
Marigold Cooking Oil 
Jersey Butter Oil 


+ 





P&G Special (Hard 


Oil 
1) Cocoanut Oil 










Port Ivory, 


Refineries 
Macon, Ga. 


DALLAs, 


IvoRYDALE, Onn, 


N. Y 
Kamnes City, Kas. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CANADA 


General Offices: 


Cable Address: “Procter” 





HAMILTOR, 
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east were light and strongly held. At 
New York, Ceylon barrels. quoted at 11@ 
11i%c, tanks 10c, tanks Pacific coast 914¢: 
Cochin, bbls., New York 1134@12c; edible 
133%4,@14c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A quiet trade but 
a firm market continued here. At New 


York crude in barrels was 13@13%c; 
tanks, 113¢c; tanks Pacific coast 10K@ 
107%c; edible 14@1414c. 


PEANUT OIL—the market continued 
more or less nominal throughout, and 
with no special feature. 

CORN OIL—A fair demand continued, 
and the market has been quite steady with 
the other oils, and with the steadincss in 
crude cotton oil, At New York crude 
corn oil in barrels was quoted at 13@13'4c, 
refined barrels 14@14%c, cases $13.38, 
tanks, f.o.b. mills, 10c. 


PALM O1L—Strong cables, strength in 
tallow and in cocoanut oil, and small spot 
supplies made for strength here. Arrivals 
were large, but apparently had been sold 
before arrival here. At New York Lagos 
spot was nominal while cabled offerings 
were around 9%c c.i.f. New York. Niger 
spot New York 8%c with Europe asking 
834@8'4c for shipments. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The 
was quiet but firm, with imported 
York quoted at 94c@9{c. 

SESAME OIL—A better demand and a 
stronger market was reported with spot 


oil New York, bbls., 13'%4@14c, while sales 


market 
New 


were reported for January, forward ship- 

ment, at 12%c delivered New York. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Demand good 

and offerings limited with spot P. S. Y. 


New York 13@13%c, and with crude 9@ 
9% in all sections. 
a, 
NEW FRENCH OIL MILL. 

A new palm oil refining plant, equipped 
with modern machinery, with a normal 
capacity of crushing 16,000 tons of palm 
nuts annually, but capable of expansion 
to 20,000 tons, has been established in 
Bordeau, France, according to a report 
of Consul Lucien Memminger, Bordeaux, 
to the Department of Commerce. This 
plant has opened up a new avenue of 
trade in palm nuts from French West 
Africa. The French importation of oil- 
seeds from French West Africa now 
amounts to about 100,000 tons annually, 
and imports in the future will probably 
surpass this. 

About 80,000 metric tons of peanuts in 
shell are imported into Bordeaux annually 
from Senegal to supply the four vegetable 
oil refineries in that city which produce 
about 25,000 tons of oil and 32,000 tons of 
oil cake annually. 

The bulk of the oil produced is for 
domestic consumption as a food product, 
except that of inferior quality which is 
employed in soap making. The cake is 
used for cattle food, for fertilizer and also 
as bait for the sardine fisheries.. During 
1922 Bordeaux exported 131,758 pounds of 
peanut oil to the United States, and 565,- 
158 pounds in 1923. 


THE EDWARD FLASH CO. 


29 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 
VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


Hardened Edible Cocoanut Oil 
COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
Memphis. 


Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 23, 1924—Crude 
87, bid, valley 41 per cent meal, $40.50; 
lo hulls, $9.50, Memphis and valley. 
Trade generally seems to expect large 
government ginning figures Saturday and 


shows tendency to even up on seed pur- 
chases by selling products before report- 
ing 

Dallas. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 23, 1924.—Prime cot- 
ton seed delivered Dallas, $38.00; prime oil, 
85<(4834¢c; 43 per cent cake and meal, f.o.b., 
$40.00; hulls $8.00; mill run linters, 34@ 

6c. Cooler weather; no rain past week. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 23, 1924.—Crude 
active; numerous sales at 9c, all directions 
yesterday; slightly easier today, 834c bid. 
Meals and hulls unchanged. 

— 

CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 21, 1924.—Latest quota- 

tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 

plies: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.76 
(23.91 per cwt.; 98 per cent caustic soda, 
$4.16@4.45 per cwt.; 58 per cent carbonate 
of soda, $2.04@2.10 per cwt.. 

Clarified palm oil in casks of 2,000 Ibs., 
954@9%c |b.; olive oil foots, 914@93c Ib.; 
East India Cochin Cocoanut oil, 1434@15e¢ 
lb.; Cochin grade cocoanut oil, domestic, 
12c lb.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 11%c 
lb. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
12!'4@13c lb.; soya bean oil, 14%4c Ib.; pea- 
nut oil in barrels, New York, deodorized, 
l5c lb.; red oil, 10@10%c Ib. 

Extra tallow f.o.b., sellers piant, 9c 
lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 184%@ 
1834c lb.; saponified glycerine, nominal, 
1334c lb.; crude soap glycerine, nominai, 
12i4c lb.; chemically pure glycerine, nomi- 
ual, 19c lb.; prime packers grease, nominal, 
854@834c Ib. 

-——%e—_—_ 

FATS AND OIL TRADE IN BRITAIN. 
Net imports of oils and fats, including 

lard, butter, margarine, and lard substi- 

tutes into the United Kingdom, during 
the first eight months of 1924 amounted 
to 1,586,216,000 lbs., exceeding those of the 

same period for last year by 35,943,000 

Ibs. The net imports for the month of 

August this year amounted to 211,445,000 

Ibs. against 213,154,000 Ibs. during August, 

1923, according to the U. S. Department 

of Agriculture. 

Markets on the whole were very firm 
during August, the demand generally hav- 
ing been ahead of the supply, chiefly as 
a result, it is said, of the successful con- 
clusion of the London Conference, which 
had considerable effect in reestablishing 
confidence in the trade. 

The following table summarizes the 
British foreign trade in fats, oils and oil- 
seeds, the latter having been converted 
into their oil equivalent, for the first eight 
months of 1923 and 1924. 


Imports Exports 
1923. 1924. 1923. 1924. 
1000 Ibs. 1000 Ibs. 1000 Ibs. 1000 Ibs. 
Butter, margar- 
ine, lard and 
lard substitute 703,039 702,088 17,474 23,432 
Other oils, fats, 
and oilseeds .1,171,596 1,229,565 306,888 321,955 


Total ......%. 1,874,635 1,931,603 324,362 345,387 
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Liquid 
Stick 


Our requirements and facilities enable us 
to handle liquid stick in any quantity and 
in any form—barrels, drum or tank cars 





When you have liquid stick to sell please 
, - | 
submit us your offerings 





Send Us a Sample of Your Product 





Darling & Company 


Union Stock Yards Chicago 




















GRUENDLER HASHER & GRINDER 


for Bones and Carcasses, butcher scrap and pack- 
ing house refuse and for Dry or Wet Rendering. 
Leading Authority on Reduction Machinery for 
more than 40 years. 

GRUENDLER BONE & CARCASS CRUSHERS 
are standard equipment in hundreds of packing 
and rendering plants. Makes the most uniform 
product, crushes finer, no clogging, very heavy 
and powerful construction with flexible hatchet- 
like hammers. 

No chance for breakage due to foreign material 

getting into ‘same. The best crusher that money 
can buy, 
RECENT USERS—White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
H. L. Handy Co., Springfield, Mass.; Danah Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Elliot & Co., Duluth, Minn. ; 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; H. K. 
Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass.; Blayney-Murphy Co., 
Denver, Colo.; Arabi Packing Co., Arabi, La.; Eckert 
Packing Co., Henderson, Ky.; Pittsburgh Pkg. & Prov. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; James C. Sandy, Callan, Ireland. 
Write for details and prices 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER & PULV. CO. 
‘ Established 1885 
932 N. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago Louisville Indianapolis Los Angeles Pittsburgh New York 
OTHER OFFICES El Paso Minneapolis Cincinnati Philadelphia San Francisco Birmingham 
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The Strength of 
MID-WEST 


shipping boxes lies in 
their high resilient 
corrugated ARCH 


construction 














The famous leaning 
tower of Pisa. 183 feet 
high, 13 ft. 8 in. out of 
the perpendicular. After {If 
over 1300 years the arch 
construction is still in- 
tact. 








Forty generations of men have come and gone since the famous leaning tower of 
Pisa was built. The continuous strain, because of its peculiar leaning position, and 
the torsional shocks of hundreds of earthquakes have failed to destroy or weaken 


it. Its nearly 200 arches are still intact—a wonderful example of the strength 
and resistance of the arch. 


The hundreds of arches in the corrugated walls of Mid-West shipping boxes 
have the same proportionate strength. High, straight-sided, resilient, they offer 
an aggressive resistance to the shock, vibration and pres- 
sure caused by rough handling during transit to consignee. 
Millions have been saved to shippers by the 30% to 70% re- 


duction in breakage or damage the Mid-West box makes pos- 
sible. 


For shipping economy—use Mid-West boxes. They con- 
form to the strictest railroad specifications—even to highest 
test liners. Your request will bring an expert designer to 
The increasing use of Mid- build a box around your product at your factory—without 


West Boxes in your field : : : 
ig entirely due to their 41. COSt or obligation to you. Write us today. 


ing a need—BETTER. 





Our “Perfect Package” Data Sheet is Free on Request 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


‘FACTORIES 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


18th FLOOR CONWAY BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Corrugated Fibre 
Board Products 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 












exports from the country were as follows: cane, plate serans tess ae 1.600 
To England 62,093 quarters; to the con-  oronto ‘ 


tinent, 7,969 quarters; to other ports, none. 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 
Provisions. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1924. 
Hog products developed decided weak- Cuttie. Hoes: sheen 
7 i i Shorts chimini< CWICAROs 6.6 cccescccecoees 500 4,000 2,000 
gee especially lard, with J ICONS © saiccsccecseseas 900 3,000 300 
ated and liquidation on in October, break- Omaha ..:..0.0 2.222222. 300 SHOP. ase 
: f he ext eS errr er 300 6,000 8,000 
ing over a cent a pound from the extreme = gy" Joseph 102222525) 300 3,000 2,000 
: i : - 4 
top. Liberal hog receipts, weak hog mar-  S/OMS UitY svreerssesesses BOM FEOO a Blo 
ket and decidedly slower cash demand  Oxiahoma ‘Gity 12222222211 300 700 ie 
caused the set-back. Sentiment more linen st teeteeeeee eens = = wees 
mixed, and weakness in corn having some fyonver ....2.222722272511"2 1,000 300 11,000 
influence ERE Wu 5 saint vipraierd-s.64c076 100 800 100 
“a . , MII ih ce cee teas 600 400 Bs 
Cottonseed Oil. Indianapolis ............... 200 5.000 100 
: : : Tittsburgh .... 300 3 5 
Cotton oil easier with lard weakness, — Gincinnati.. 3 1,400 200 
: > Poffal 4500 ’ 
but no pressure on list. Southcast crude po teceen ol — be 
coming out more freely but hedging pres- Nealividie, 500 “100 
sure is moderate. Trade talking around 
13 million bales of cotton. Seed move- MONDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1924. 
ment still moderate, owing to a holding cptcago ...... .........:. 30.000 59,000 ~—-20,000 
tive Me? CURE oo ececons ceed 41.000 11.000 8.000 
wtitude. Coens ee writ a» MOMMANI tua atesers va ciucasies 24,000 9.000 7,000 
southeast che ony rrees VOMEy ae es eee 10.000 16.000 1.000 
at 9c; Texas, 834c. Bee SMI gra 3 as posin kee sore 7,500 4.000 5, 
quoted + re; : ¥4 ° : | ee 8.000 6.000 2.900 
Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday st. pam’ .20220I0IIIII 11.500 20.000 10.000 
noon, were October, $11.70 bid; Novem- Cklahoma City ............ 1.900 1,000 aoe 
Poi ae . 5,500 1,000 cee 
ber, $10.62@10.68; December, $10.35@ aniwankee 0002 400 900 8 
10.40; January, $10.39@10.50; February, Denver SEE OER 505i 12.500 1.200 26,200 
Cc ¢ . by oOuisv Se mee eee eeeeeseees & ai) ae 
$10.45@10.60; seg Ba re Apri, Weim... 4.000 2.500 ae 
@10.70; a " @M1V.81. DS See . 800 6.000 300 
$10.60@10 70; “ hs NL, Ka eawavvws e09te 2.600 oo ag 
allow. (i CL: Se 6. é 
FRUNMIO? cosieciaccecsarccacccsQi0O0” LROOD 9,400 
Tallow, extra, 97%c. sales. ant spesaorvennsee sees 1.200 5.008 3,000 
Oleo Oil and Stearine. WROD cos Pose se5 e505 ci 0. 3,800 2,99) 6.300 
Stearine, oleo. 13%c, asked. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1924. 
—_@— ANRERON Cod Se Sess yee 8.000 = 26.000 ~—-:17.0nv 
TE 0 civiv ei vecanceues a yr aed “a a 
’ IN ics 5 3 3 Wiha ioe windcy 60 s10-5 2 y 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. GE BAI oie rccs caine cacenan 9.500 20.000 2.500 
New York, Oct. 24, 1924.—Spot lard at pm ENG Ses wanicaca Knee 5.000 5.000 3.500 
a : COON big ido :xcawica sore beis-m 5.000 7.000 1.000 
New York, prime western, $16.60@16.70, st Pam ’...000III, 2.500 14.000 3,000 
middle western, $16.45@16.55; city, $17.50, Pranencity --ss-725 3208 tn S00 
refined, continent, $18.25; South —— MNCaaiESe ees “200 4.000 ‘i 400 
5: i c of 5 oun ME oxo occds saa caine j 2. 27. 
$18.75; _ Brazil kegs, $19.75; ee ; DERREE  icacstee «e08025s 300 1,600 100 
$13.00@14.00. MIRRIGAME SS Src Secu shires 1.000 1.200 bet 
: aie Indi TE Re eae » 1,200 12.000 3 
Liverpool Provision Markets. TNEGCHE - “6p 2500 300 
, Cincinrati 700 4.500 500 
Liverpool, Oct. 24, 1924—(By Cable)—  Battaio .. 100 2.500 ann 
Quotations today: Shoulders, square 90s; Comat sen = — 1.000 
picnics, 72s, hams, long cut, 95s; hams, oronto ....... es Siac ** 1,000 "200 £00 
American cut, 107s; bacon, Cumber.and, Ps Pond 
110s; bacon short backs, 100s; ig WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1924. 

g 53 ian, 94s; spot lar Bi” Giinenee oo eesaaweisacad 16.000 20.000 17,000 
ig 112s; Canadian, 94s; sp oe hae Oty... 5.000 11,000 4.000 
Eo /2G anG'sldiv'e nies ccs-ere 0a Le 5. CH if 

i OF SAR 6 a9 ia ceaelesecame 7.000 16.000 200 

Hull Oil Market. St. Josenh PEveus Aeneas 5.000 7.000 2.000 

Hull, England, Oct. 24, 1924—(By Sim ny IEEE, 000 16.000, 13500 

Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 468 6¢; Gthanemna’ City 252 IIIII! 1-200 1,500 bea 

C i PE NEN sic ecicactcceeet . thae 

crude cottonseed oil, 45s 6d. lle SP ee ee 800 3.000 400 

a TORTIE Giese skrccccesseee sec: OMOO 1,490 23,400 

TIE cainsc0n es saceeaee 300 ed 400 

IME oar 4 6 eis ao iavain'al p nn taeieve 700 ba cere 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. Slimaneiie i AAS RE eee 1,500 9.000 400 

~ : : MIEN. 5 ccacosoe xnces 100 3.000 5G 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of Pittman’ 0000000000071 wm kane. | 

beef this week up to Oct. 24, 1924, show Roffalo oo. 200 2.000 1.000 
° ~ . 







—— a 
CHICATO .cccccccccccecee og — nee 2 poe 
NMnaAS: OILY: <0 ses 00000 4. 3 9. 
BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. cman — SOAR Ree ARK 4.000 4.000 6.500 
: 2 4 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) = —. Nie CEES MOR Pe vee a % = —_ 
f St: Feeereeeeeeeess 3000 4.500 3.000 
Liverpool, England, Oct. 11, 1924—The gy ia eeeaeae sees 2.080 6.008 sno 
trade on American bacon continues good, Ciahoma City L aeoe ce tees : =e ; 800 2,000 
. or OFTM cccccccccccsccce ae . . 4 
and with short supplies, a very firm tone  yrijwankee .....-0s.se0e ees 800 4.000 2 300 
is prevailing with a continued upward SE seeneetevenecentesns "100 ai 4700 
i i MMATIANOMS oo .cccccccesece § A ‘ 8; 
tendency in values. For American meats areca sshppeivperpseero> es ene 40 
: t 1 
further advances are quoted and arrivals Cincinnatl eeetenessaseeess 950 4.000 2 
are being well cleared, a a to a GIBRGLENONG obo sace aanaswaet 500 4,000 ~—- 2,000 
stocks and the prospect of limited ar- ae 
i i Fr IR 2 24, 
rivals for some time. J FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 19 
Clear bellies and Cumberlands are in  (micago .........:00ee0000 5.c00 28.000 13.000 
the best demand. Hams are very firm with Kaness OY ..220000eceeres LOM 1 1p —_ 
long cuts scarce and A C’s very firm for gf Vamig DIES 1.50 11.000 7.900 
fresh hams, with cold stored parcels now st. Fesorh cause 1: : f 
Sioux ane ee Ls 19.008 


beginning to gradually move into con- o"D,n) 
sumption. Squares are firm with a fairly  Oxtnema City 


: bia nae aenaiie 
active demand for picnics. id Dini 400 1,800 00 
LARD on spot is firm and some broad- Denver «4+... £00 = sno 
ening in the consumption is again to Mt sei 2a 8.000 4% 
noticed Tittchnreh oo. > 100 = rato 
ad —_ . einnati ...... 7 ay ° iy 
Competitive cures, such as Irish and Cinvinnath ......+. "3008.50 4.500 
Danish bacon, are very firm. (MRPSLEMN So cso cacsceasases 300 ~—s«8, 2; 
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TRADE GLEANINGS. 


A new sausage factory is being erected 
in Fennimore, Wis., by Marshall & Noble. 

The Planters Packing Corporation is 
said to be contemplating the erection of a 
packing plant in Johnston, R. I. 

The plant of the Union Meat Company 
in Butte, Mont., has been sold to the Mon- 
tana Poultry Products Company. 

The Springfield Stockyards Company 
has been incorporated in Springfield, IIL, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, with H. C. 
Adams president. 

The plant and equipment of the Blue 
Valley Packing Company, Marysville, 
Kans., has been sold to Armour and Com- 
pany, and will be operated as a branch 
house. 

The International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., plans to erect a $123,- 
000 fertilizer plant at Arkwright, S. C., to 
replace the plant which was destroyed by 
fire last August. 

The Sullivan Packing Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has declared its usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent on the preferred stock 
of the company, payable November 1, 1924, 
to stockholders of record October 21. 


—— i 
MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent meat inspection changes are re- 
ported as follows by the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry: 


Meat Inspection Granted —*Chappel 
Bros., Inc., Peoples Ave., Rockford, IIL. 
*Santol Products Co., near Plainfield, Ind., 
mail, 221 W. South street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. (Meat inspection is conducted at this 
establishment by inspector in charge of 
virus-serum control, Indianapolis, Inca 
Hope Manufacturing Co., Inc., 56 Brook 
street, Providence, R. I. 

Meat Inspection Withdrawn — Armour 
and Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Bern- 
hard Ernst Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dy 
son-Meyer Packing Co., New Richmond, 
Wis.; Edward Davis, Inc., New York, N. 
Y.; D. Winant, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Meat Inspection Extended—Food Spec- 
ialty Co., Inc., Washington, J. C., to in- 
clude S. Swindells & Son; Troco Nut But- 
ter Co., Chicago, IIL. to include The Troco 
Co.; *The Schalker Packing Co., Leaven- 
worth, ans., to include The Sanitary 
Sausage Co. and Schalker Co. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 
os 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week 
ending October 9, 1924: 


BUTCHERS STEERS. 
1.000-1.200 Lbs. 


Week Same Week 
ended week ended 
Oct. 16. 1923. Oct. 9. 

S$ 6.46 $ 7 





TOON: bicencesssecuaswneet ) $ 8.00 $ 6.75 
Montreal (W) 6.00 6.00 
Montreal (E) 6.00 6.00 
RI aioe cicdcccisicaecees 5.E 5.50 5.50 
REE. coe akh Gcmesceeskaie .f 5.00 4.80 
TRGMIOBIOR: «ccc ccccccccccccs 3 4.50 4.50 
WOPOMEO as cccnccccccccseces 2. 12.00 12.00 
gp Ss eee 9.00 11.00 10.00 
pS a) Serer ere 9.00 11.00 ey 
WEE 6cccnccanscccunds 6.00 6.50 ii 

Galeue Per rere rr cre 4.50 4.60 4 50 
OO oovcc< Geisndccass 4.00 5.50 4.50 

SELECT BAOON HOGS. 
EN ic weriwacadahaeas 12.3% 9.46 12.20 
Montreal (W) ...ccccccccce 11.00 9.75 10.35 
J OS eee 11.00 9.75 10.35 
WIND oc cc ceccccsccccces 10.45 9.35 3.0.45 
CS Pore re re 10.17 9.65 9.90 
Fdmonton .....cccccccesees 10.30 9.90 9.90 
GOOD LAMBS 

WOPOMES. onc ccccccveccecesce 12.50 12.00 12 50 
Montreal (W) ....ccccccces 11.25 11.25 10.75 
Montreal (E) ........-e-ee0s 11.25 11.25 10.75 
Winmipem ..cccecccccsccacs 12.50 10.25 12.00 
CRIBERY . ccc cc cess ccccccces 11.50 11.00 11.5 

pe Serr rere 11.50 11.15 11.50 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Chicago, Oct. 23, 1924. 
CATTLE—Fed yearlings and _ light- 


weight steers continued active throughout 
the week, accumulated strength bringing 
values today 15@25c above the close a 
week ago. Weighty matured steers on the 
contrary were extremely slow and dull 
with values 25@50c lower. In-between 
grades lost most price ground and are 
practically at the year’s low point. Too 
many bullocks averaging 1,250 to 1,350 Ibs. 
arrived toward the close of the week and 
as the outlet for this kind was extremely 
narrow, better kinds of these also suffered 


a trifle in value while plainer kinds de- 
clined as much as heavies. 
Best yearlings averaging 1,076 Ibs. to- 


day brought $12.85 as against a top of 
$12.60 a week ago. Weighty offerings 
averaging 1,488 lbs. cashed at $10.65, these 
being at least of equal quality and finish 
with best yearlings. 

Fat she stock recovered 25@50c from 
the year’s low time a week ago and me- 
dium priced cows, kinds of value to sell at 
$4.00@05.00 last week oiten uncovered net 
_— of 50@75c. Bull values advanced 15 
@25c, bulk of heavy bolognas moving to- 
day - $4.00@4.25, a few desirable weighty 
kinds exceeding the outside figure. 

Veal calves gained 25@50c for the week, 
bulk to packers at the close today making 
$10.00@10.50, a few to the same interests 
selling upward to $10.75 and outsiders 
handpicking upward from $11.00. 

HOGS—Declining prices again charac 
terized swine trade as continued liberal re- 
ceipts locally furnished buying interests 
further opportunity to force values down 
toward a winter trading basis. Daily 
heavy holdovers that reached a maximum 
of 30,000 also depressed the market. 

The latest break averaged around 50c, 
as compared with last Thursday, with 45 
@65c comprising the extreme variations. 
Packing sows ruled largely 60c lower and 
slaughter pigs only showed 25c losses. 

Best weighty butchers today reached 
$10.50. or $1.35 under the high mark oi 
two weeks ago. However, present values 
are $2.50@3.00 higher than a year ago. 

SHEEP—Considerably reduced supplies 
paved the way for practically continuous 
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daily gains on fat lambs, and values bal- 
looned upwards mostly 75c from a week 
ago, bringing prices to the highest level 
since the fore part of September. With 
light runs in sight, buyers entered actively 
into the scramble for numbers and daily 
clearances were made in good season. 

Scarcity of fat sheep advanced prices 
around 25c. Fat lambs bulked at $13.50 
14.25, latter price taking a sizable propor- 
tion of the supply, while several loads 
reached the extreme top of $14.35. Come- 
backs sold mostly at $13.50@14.00, with 
fed clipped lambs making $12.00@12.60. 
Choice yearlings topped at $11.25, with fat 
ewes at $7.00, and aged wethers at $7.75. 

- ——SJo—--— 


ST. LOUIS. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
E. St. Louis, Ill., Oct. 23, 1924. 
CATTLE—AII cattle except heavy beef 
steers, improved this week, the upturn on 
native grassers being due to the almost 
entire absence of westerns, compared with 


week ago medium to choice light and 
medium weight native steers were strong 
to 25c higher; native grassers 25@40¢ 


higher, other steers steady; fat light year- 
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lings, bologna bulls and stock steers 25¢ 


higher; cows, medium heifers and light 
vealers 50c higher, and canners 35@50¢ 
higher, 


Tops for week: 
yearlings, $12.50; 
Bulks for week: 


Matured steers, $12.25; 
light yearlings, $10.75. 
Native steers, $6.75@ 
11.00; fat light yearlings, $9. 2510.00; 
cows, $3.75€@4.50; canners, $2.35@2.75 
bologna bulls, $3. 25@3. 78. 

HOGS—The current week recorded 
some unusual breaks in the hog market. 
A feature was the fact that a major share 
oi arrivals after Monday dipped into the 
$9.00 column. A distinct rally today re- 
stored some of the early decline, but 
values were still 65@75c under a week ago 
on butcher hogs and packer sows and 75c 
@$1.00 off on light lights and pigs. Top 
today was $10.40, bulk hogs 160 Ibs. and 
above $9.60@10.15; 130@160 Ibs. $8.50@ 
9.50; 130 Ibs. down $8.00@8.75; packing 
sows, $8.75@8.90. 

SHEEP—A strong recovery in the mar- 
ket reinstated the $14.00 fat lamb quota- 
tion after an absence since mid-summer, 
numerous loads brought the price. After 
mid-week the market showed a $1.00 up- 
turn from last Thursday. Clipped lambs 
reached $12.00 and fat yearling $11.50; cull 
lambs bulked at $9.00. Aged sheep were 
also materially higher with top mutton 
ewes $6.50. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, October 23, 
1924, as reported to THE NaTIONAL Provisioner by leased wire of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting 

pigs excinuded): CHICAGO. 
 {cdccsubbbndecdcoocsssccesccusses Gee 
BULK OF SALBS...............0. wree = 9.10@10.20 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.), med.-ch...... 9.90@10.50 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.), med-ch....... 9.75@10.50 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch...... ee 8.50@10.15 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.), com.-ch........ 7.25@ 9.30 
Packing hogs, — pecoseses ecccccee 9.10@ 9.35 
Packing hogs, rough............+ coors S.80@ 9.10 


7.25@ 8.50 
9.46-230 1b. 


Sightr. pigs (130 = down), med. ch. 

Ay. cost and wt. Wed. (pigs excluded) 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 





Choice and prime .............+- eee = =9.85@12.65 

eneceeesencsoevcecsesosnnsse es §&.85@11.65 
BEE escccescsccccccescoesococe « 6,.85@10.65 
SL. 6564660500006 60We0's 0h 056000 5.25@ 7.00 

STEERS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 

Se GN NNNED: ecccccsocccceccess 11.65@12.85 
ROE ccccccccccccccescccccccece 10.25@11.75 
PEED: ‘scnvcascccesccesesoocce 7.00@10.75 
DD 5059505500000 06 05008660000 5.00@ 7.15 
Cammer and cutter ........ccccecces 3.00@ 5.00 


LT. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good to prime (800 Ibs. down)...... 
HEIFERS: 
Good-choice (850 Ibs. up)........... 
Common-med. (all weights)......... 


9.50@12.50 


7.85@11.50 
4.25@ 7.85 











Cows: 
Good and choice ..... 5.00@ 7. 5O 
Cc and di 
Canner and cutter 
BULLS: 
Good-ch. (beef yrigs. excluded)..... 4.40@ 6.25 
Can. ama. (canner and bologna)..... 3.00@ 4.50 
CALVES 
Med. 9 (190 Ibs. down)............ 





Cull-com. (190 Ibs. down). 
Med.-ch. (190-260 Ibs.).. 





Med.-ch. (260 Ibs. up).. 4.00@ 8.50 
Cull-com. (190 Ibs. up)............. 2.75@ 8.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

Lambs, med.-pr. (84 lbs. down)....... 13.00@14.35 
Lambs, cull-com. (all weights)........ 10.00@13.00 
Yearling wethers, med.-prime......... oor ge 
Wethers, med.-pr. (2 yrs. old and over) 25@ 9.00 
Ewes, common to choice.............. 25@ 7. 4 
Ewes, canner and cull................ 1 we 4.2 








KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. E. ST. LOUIS. 8T. PAUL. 
$10.05 S$ 9.95 $10.40 $ 9.50 

9.40@ 9.90 9.15@ 9.75 9.60@10.15 75@ 9.50 
9.65@ 10.05 9.40@ 9.95 9.75@10.40 9.25@ 9.50 
9.75@10.00 9.25@ 9.95 9.75@10.40 9.25@ 9.50 
9.45@ 9 “95 7.75@ 9.80 9.25@10.10 9.00@ 9.50 
7.00@ 9.10 8. 2@ 9.65 7.75@ 9.25 
) 3] 9.10@ 9.35 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 
8.50@ 8.85 &.90@ 9.10 8.40@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.75 
6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 8.50 5.00@ 7.50 


9.49-212 Ib. 9.35-255 lb. 9.58-208 Ib. www eee eee 


10.20@ 12.00 
9.00 @ 10.80 
6.10@ 9.50 
4.35@ 6.10 


9.75@11.85 
8.65@10.85 
6.50@ 9.60 
4.35@ 6.50 


10.10@12.00 —s............ 
9.10@10.10 8.50@10. 
6.25@ 9.10 5.50@ 
4.75@ 6.25 4.50@ 


10.80@12.15 10.85@12.25 11.00@12.50 _.......... 
9.50@10.80 9.60@11.15  10.00@11.00 9.25@11.00 
5.60@ 9.50 6.40@ 9.85 6.00 @10.00 5.50@ 9.25 
4.25@ 5.60 4.35@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.50 


3.15@ 4.25 












9.00@11.25 9.15@12.00 9.25@11.00 8.00@10.50 
6. 90@10. 35 7.85@10.65 6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 9.00 
3.65@ 7.35 3.25@ 6.00 3.25@ 6.00 

4.35@ 7.45 4.75@ 6.25 4.50@ 7.25 

3.50@ 4.35 3-75@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.50 

2.25@ 3.30 2.25@ 3.75 2.00@ 3.00 

3.85@ 4.75 3.40@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.75 3.75@ 6.25 
2.25@ 3.85 2.50@ 3.40 2.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.75 
6. —e 9.75 f 25@1 “S 6.50@10.50 .50@ 8.50 
é 3.50@ 6.50 .00@ 5.50 

@ 0@10.25 3.50@ 7.75 

: 00@ | 5. “50 -50@ 6.00 3.00@ 6.00 
2.75@ 4:00 2. 75@ 4.7 i3 2.25@ 3.50 2.00@ 5.5 


12.25@13.75 


12.00@14.00 
p 8.50@12.25 


8.25@12.00 
7.50@ il. 00 
5.00@ 7.50 
3.50@ 6.25 
1.00@ 3.50 


12.25@13.60 
9.00@12.2: 


a+ 25@14.25 
. 5 
7 7.50@10.7 75 
5. 50 


-50@12.25 
8. (00@11. 25 








3.00@ 8.50 3.50@ 6.50 
1.00@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.50 
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KANSAS CITY. 


(Reported by U. &. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 23, 1924. 

CATTLE—Trade in beef steers for the 
week was uneven and prices ruled steady 
to 5c higher with preference shown for 
the better grades of fed yearlings and 
handyweights. Light weight grass fat of- 
ferings met a good outlet, but weighty 
stecrs of all kinds found a narrow demand 
and closed about steady. Choice to prime 
grain ied yearlings and handyweight steers 
sold up to $12.00, which was a new high 
mark for the year, and best heavies stop- 
ped at $10.25. Bulk of fed offerings clear- 
ed from $8.50@10.50, and most of the 
straight grass steers sold from $5.00@7.00, 
with wintered Kansas steers at $7.25W8.00. 

She stock closed 25@50c higher, with in- 
between grades up most. Bulls were 15@ 
25c higher, while calves were steady to 50c 
up. No material change was scored on 
veals and tops sold at $9.50. 

HOGS—A very uneven market featured 
the week’s trade im hogs and closing prices 
were 35@60c lower than last Thursday. 
Too many unfinished light hogs were re- 
ceived. With no shipping outlet for this 
class, packers were very bearish and have 
reduced prices materially, especially on 
lighter weights. Choice weighty butchers 
have been scarce and in good demand at 
all times. Shippers paid $10.05 for choice 
butchers today and packers gave up to 
$9.95. Packing sows were mostly 50c 
lower, with the bulk selling today at $8.75 
a9.10. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs met a good outlet 
during the week and closing levels were 
75@85c higher than last Thursday. Best 
western lambs topped at $14.00, with other 
desirable offerings selling from $13.50@ 
13.85. Best native lambs that arrived 
cashed at $13.25. Aged sheep receipts 
were very light and the few here sold at 
strong to 25c higher prices. Odd bunches 
of fat wethers ranged from $7.00@7.25, and 
the bulk of the aged ewes went from $6.00 


down. 
— 
OMAHA. 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Ecenomics.) 
Omaha, Nebr., Oct. 23, 1924. 

CATTLE—Fed yearlings and choice to 
prime steers averaging upward to 1,306 
lbs. moved readily all week and prices as 
compared with last Thursday were strong 
to 25c higher. Weighty steers on the 
other hand were draggy and closed the 
week 25@40c lower. Several loads of long 
yearlings reached $12.00, including a ship- 
ment of prime mixed steers and heifers, 
and there were numerous sales at $11.25@a 
11.75. Medium weights averaging 1,238 
Ibs. cashed at $11.65 and a few loads of 
choice to prime steers averaging around 
1,300 Ibs. cleared at $10.85@11.25. 

Short feds sold largely at $9.50@10.50. 
Grass cows and heifers worked steadily 
higher with a total advance for the week 
of fully 50c. Bologna bulls were 10@15c 
higher and veals steady. 

HOGS—While local receipts for the 
week end have measured a seasonable vol- 
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ume, in sympathy with a sharply lower 
trend to values at outside centers, a net 
break of 50@75c has been registered. 
Packing sows Thursday moved at $9.00@ 
9.40, with the better grade 200 to 300 lb. 
butchers at $9.35@9.85; top $9.95. Outlet 
for the less desirable light offerings con- 
tinued narrow at sharply discounted fig- 
ures. 

SHEEP—An upward trend to prices fea- 
tured the market for fat lambs, wooled 
offerings showing a net advance of 33@50c 
with fed clipped as much as 75c@$l. 00 
higher than a week ago. Today’s sales of 
choice wooled lambs ranged $13.25@13.60, 
with fed clipped $12.10@12.25. Sheep and 
yearlings also showed a touch of strength, 
best range yearlings $9.75, wethers upward 
to $7.50 and ewes upward to $6.25. 

ee 


SOUTH ST. PAUL. 

(Reported by U. §S. Bureau of Agricultural Eoco- 
nomics and Minn. Dept. of Agriculture.) 
South St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 22, 1924. 

CATTLE—A decidedly improved coun- 
try demand for feeder cattle proved a bull- 
ish factor to the market and rising prices 
were the rule, which condition was re- 
flected by all killing classes. Most sales 
show an advance of 15@25c compared with 
last week’s finish. 

Bulk of the receipts consisted of grassy 
kinds, with a few loads of fed steers in- 
cluded, one load of choice yearlings late 
last week scoring the year’s top price of 
$10.75. On today’s session a few lots 
which had had some feed sold upward to 
$9.00 while the bulk of grassers realized 
$5.00@6.25. 

Cows and heifers found their way into 
killing channels at $3.00@5.00 for the most 
part, canners and cutters being most com- 
mon between $2.25 and $2.75. 

Bologna bulls encountered a broad out- 
let and a spread of $3.25@3.50 embraced 
the bulk 

Veal calves, after a sharp set-back early 
in the week, are closing steady with last 
Wednesday, better lights cashing largely 
around the $8.00 mark with $8.25 for the 
packer top. 

HOGS—The hog market has continued 
the downward course started last week, 
good butcher and bacon hogs cashing 
largely at $9.10 today with the top at $9.25, 
packing sows $8.50@8.75, these prices be- 
ing fully $1.00 lower than a week ago. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices have ad- 
vanced sharply this week, the net gain 
amounting to $1.00 per hundredweight. 
Bulk of the better fat lambs are selling 
from $12.50@13.50, culls $8.50@9.00, heavy 
lambs $10.00@11.00. 

Fat ewes are going to packers from 
$4.50@6.25. Good to choice Western year- 
lings wethers are quotable around $10.00@ 

10.25. 
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ST. JOSEPH. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

So. St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 21, 1924. 

CATTLE—Cattle receipts for two days 
this week totaled around 13,000. There 
was only a moderate showing of beei 
steers and values held steady with last 
week’s close. Best steers, four loads aver- 
aging 1,046 lbs. brought $12.00, and other 
good light-weights sold $11.65@11.85. 

Medium-weights sold up to $10.60, and 
1,300 lb. offerings brought $9.59. Short- 
feds sold $7.50@9.00. Fed Kansas steers 
sold up to $10.25, and straight grassers 
sold $5.75@7.25. Mixed vearlings were 
scarce, a few loads selling $8.00@9.50. 

The supply of butcher stock was fairly 
liberal and the market is generally steady. 
Bulk of fair to good cows sold $3.00@4.25, 
and a few fed kinds ranged up to $5.50. 

Canners sold mostly $2.25@2.65, and cut- 
ters $2.75@3.00. Grass heifers ranged up 
to $7.50, and fed kinds reached $10.00. 
Bulls held steady, sales ranging mostly 
$2.50@3.506. Calves steady, with best veals 
at $10.00. 

HOGS—Hog receipts around 9,500 for 
two days and the market is 50@70c lower 
for the period. ‘Tuesday’s top was $10.60 
and bulk of sales $925@10.00. These 
figures compare with a top of $10.70 and 
bulk of $9.85@10.60 last Saturday. 

Packing sows sold Tuesday at $9.00G 
9.25 and stags $8.00@8.25. 

SHEEP—Sheep receipts around 6,500 for 
two days. Lambs 40@50c higher, sheep 
and feeders 25c higher: Best western 
lambs $13.35, fed westerns $13.50, and na- 
tives $13.00. 

Feeding lambs sold $12.50@12.75. Best 
ews sold $6.00@6.25. 

a 
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SIOUX CITY. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 22, 1924. 
CATTLE—Some falling off in total of 
receipts of cattle for the half week has 
begun to make a little impression in the 
way of better tone in the market. But, 
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to date, the improvement shows the buy- 
ing taste to be in touchy condition. In 
the corn-fed beef line the weight must 
be just right and in feeders there must 
be no lack of quality. 

Heavy corn fed beeves are meeting de- 
plorably poor sale as compared with the 
lighter and more popular weights. These 
popular weights of right quality are se.l- 
ing slightly higher for the week: the same 
is true of the attractive feeder grades 
and grass butcher stock, this latter class 
showing more strength than anything else 
on the market. 

The best yearling beeves for the week 
to date sold at $11.85@12.00, many sales 
of choice to prime lots at $11.00@11.50. 
with mixed heifers and steers of 900 Ibs. 
average at $11.00. Bulk of good to choice 
beeves of all weight at $10.00@11.00, but 
with prime heavy beeves going begging an 
outlet at $10.25; medium to good steers, 
$9.00@10.00; common to medium, slow 
sale at $8.75 down to as low as $7.00. 

A few best western grass heifers at $5 00 
@5.50, but bulk of she stock at $3.25@4.25. 
Total cattle for the half week 15,000. 

HOGS—The country is still pouring in 
light immature hogs and pigs and break- 
ing the market on itself. Prices today 
are nearly one dollar per hundred lower 
than a week ago. But there were indica- 
tions today that better temporary condi- 
tions are developing. 

The packers have no use for this flood of 
pigs and unfinished light stock and it is 
doubted whether this move of the country 
to unload pigs will help the corn market. 
The hog market was 15c lower today, but 
quality was a little better and the market 
showed better activity. Tops sold at $9.75 
and bylk of all hogs $8.75@9.65. light 
lights down to $8.25 and stock pigs 750. 
Total this week to date 24,000. 

SHEEP—Sheep and lamb markets have 
worked stronger and best fat lambs sold 
at $13.75. 


oe 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to the National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 



















ecnters for the week ending Oct. 18, 1924: 
CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ending Prev. week, 

Oct. 18. week. 1923. 
DER cvveccue cheneoee 34,597 54.623 
Kansas City 2.058 40,786 
PED: <nsaseesesswessoe 28,066 20,616 
E. St. Louis 21,543 21,341 
t, ED: nas0c0500 00008 10.479 8.165 
Sioux City 5,658 5,556 
er S89 1,021 
Fort Worth 9,365 §,036 
Tiiladelphia 1,961 2.622 
Ir-dianapolis 3,487 b 
PES Ter ee of 1,718 
New York & Jersey City 8,677 9,494 
Cklahoma City ......... 7.540 11,014 
Chicago 179,840 
Kansas City 57,274 
CURRMR 2... nceccccccccens 36,110 
KE. St. Louis os 59.922 
Rs MEE oncnsvdssonnen 28,406 
Sioux City 26.918 
a 14.981 
Ottumwa ..... 99) 14,132 
SNE WEMEED oc cccsscccses 4,15 2,960 
Philadelphia ............ 20.191 24,707 
Indianapolis ............ 18.567 28,15 
REEL. a. eens 00405002000 11,546 21,180 
New York & Jersey City 57.078 56,853 
Oklahoma City ......... 8,737 568 
CREED oncccsccccvescss 59,286 
Kansas City 18,598 
Omaha ..... 24,13 
KE. St. Louis 7,203 
St. Joseph 16,408 
Sioux City 3,402 
CA. wnccvccccccccses 396 
Fort Worth 2,173 
Philadelphia 5,895 
Ir.dianapolis 824 
Pn cos ek peak a ne oe se 7,962 

43,930 





New York & Jersey City 49,756 
Ckiahoma City 30 


Do you know how to build your 
hide pack to avoid shrinkage and 
keep your hides in No. 1 condi- 
tion? Ask THE BLUE BOOK, the 


“Packer’s Encyclopedia.” 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 





at principal 


centers for the week ending Saturday, Oct. 18, are 
reported to The Nationa! Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ary 7.581 10,200 20.036 
EE EID. vob 55.04500 5005404 7.783 11.300 23.369 
TE RIO, Seo h ase nonsh 640408 6.495 9.100 9,248 
Wilson & Co. 7.346 8.400 8,724 
Anglo-American Prov. Co. ..... 1.087 5,600 cee 
ie, BEL SESROROND 5305550600008 4.756 5,700 . 
libby, McNeill & Libby ....... 4,238 Ae sae 

Brennan Packing Co., 5,500 hogs: Miller & Hart, 
3.300 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 6.700 hogs; 
Boyd, Lunham & Co.. 5.700 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Ce., 8.000 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 3,400 
hogs; others, 19,600 hogs. 


KANSAS CITY. 








































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
ee 6.362 1,515 13,094 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 5,38 1,592 8.706 
Fowler Pkg. Co. ....... 1.017 17 ae 
Merris & Co. 4.509 2,542 7,681 
Swift & Co. 7.73 4.569 10.477 
Co ere 6.750 419 9,032 
Local butchers ......... 1.023 149 702 

a 32.781 10,803 49,692 
OMAHA. 
Cattle & 

Calves.. Hogs. 
EM OED, 5 5540050 sesce0een 4.5°3 10.048 
ie A See 6.059 9.786 
oe eee 908 5.633 
Dereon) Pee. OO. .sccccscncsces Ske 6S 
SS ee 6,383 7,572 
8 SS ; 6 css 
Heetimen Pike. Oe. .....cccccecs 7 Sah 
menyerwicn & Vall ......ccccoes 82 sae 
ee! 4 47 ee 
ow ar 123 ue 
errr 75 - ee 
S Omaha Pie. 00. .....0000. 75 ‘eae 
6 8 Se 612 sues 
a eee 4°9 <a> 
SOE PE, GID. cw cccenscscce 159 eee 
co ly er 155 re 
Oe See EE, cc bd dhoeseecensess ee 4.675 
Kennett-Murray & Co. ......... 972 
Other hog buyers, Omaha....... 1.586 
EE? wksesnnsanesssedoxvevce 23,489 44,715 

ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle & 
Calves. Hogs. 

Aemeeee) BO: vc ccssrsececeess 5.288 4.604 
iE COLE LE PEPE EEE 4.229 8.961 
oe ee eee es 2.543 5,145 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co...... 1,641 ee 
St. Lonis Independent Pkg. Co.. 726 swede 
East Side Pkg. Co. » ee. 1.438 4.450 
SOREN: conc ccnscncccscioneses 20.484 52.651 
Totek 2.00. saeebaksususounaen 36,409 75,811 

ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves, Hogs. 
Bwtht & Coe.. .cccccccess 3.811 1,406 13.833 
Armour & Co. 1.696 541 7.102 
Morris & Co. .... - 1.983 59 «GAD 
URED as vcccsescesdscce 5,806 1,379 7.353 
ER! nckdsavnndsscees 18,296 3,835 33,967 

SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pke. Co. ...... 2.592 34 12.323 
Armour & O00. 2.200006 2,202 154 12,141 
« BwhRE B GO... ncccccccse 1,619 16 6,583 
ee et 155 36 24 
Smith Pres. Pkg. Co. 60 8 f 
Local butchers ......... 18 37 2 

Or’er bnyers and packer 
Ce re 832 6,276 
TGR craves svsccesaes 7,678 753 37,356 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
ne et Peer Teer 2.327 1,524 4.167 
i. St eer 2,456 1,384 4,212 
QURETS cccccccccccccoces 124 15 358 
TE: cccnccscsvessoene 4.917 2,923 8,737 

WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Cudahy Pke. Oo. ...... 1,818 1,083 7.826 
Tel Phe. Oo. ....0000 474 23 «6,273 
Local butchers ......... 216 eee Pes 
TE: ccses Keé6eee sens 2,508 1,056 14,099 

DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co. 828 1.507 
Armour & Co. 122 1,773 
PB’ ayney-Murphy 17 es 
Miscellaneous ........-. 115 826 
Total ...c.c00. 1,072 4,550 
ST. PAUL 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs, 
Armour & Co. .........- 3.998 4,042 21,743 
Hertz & Rifkin ........ 221 89 Pe 
Katz Pkg. Co. ......0-- R07 #2. aes 
Swift & Oo. ......c000- 5.298) «6,199 = 82.971 
Others ..... 60 Senesns 486 44 11,699 
Total ...... reer yy 10,690 10,928 65,713 


16,707 


Sheep 
3.676 
10,542 
2,292 
6,692 





23,202 


Sheep. 
2,094 
2,424 
1,334 


"60 
7,039 
12,951 





Sheep. 
8.919 
3.622 
1.175 
8,204 


21,973 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Fastern DRPEEE: .ccesded Bare 3,797 18,692 1,664 
Kingan & Co. . 1,886 461 11,010 1,064 
BO GAO: «ook ccs ness ce kce a» 3,021 , 
Indianapolis Abat 828 73 826 148 
Armour & Co. 211 31 3,389 32 
Hilgemeier Bro. ....... css csae $04 = 
iat A, 139 41 ee %: 
i: 2 68 ae 298 
Riverview Pkg. Co. .... 14 314 
Schussler Pkg. Co. ..... 57 376 
Meier Pkg. Co. .. 67 8 229 
Art. Wabnitz ... 4 70 ark 13 
Indiana Prov. Co. ...... pial i=. 543 j 
bo tk he See nh rer ree Bike 
Miscellaneous .........: 747 166 194 43 
PE aes akdscdeseunas 7.244 4,647 39,731 2,964 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
FE. Kahn’s Sons Co...... 401 3806 = 2,873 317 
Kroger Groce. & Bak. Co. 292 7 om .. 
C. A. Fruend ......... 06 BS a 
er 175 121 “70 
Schroth Pkg. Co. ...... 16 one 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co... 50 te 
J. Hilberg & Son....... 179 23 ee 
Wm. G. Renn ees ry ‘s ; 
Peoples Pkg. Co. 1.2... 123 125 x 
J. Bauer & Son......... 80 13 tet 
A. Sander Pkg. Co...... iss esee 1,809 
J. Vorel & Son ........ ie. eae 778 
J. Hoffman & Son...... ee re 3 
es fe Oe re 254 
Ideal Pkg. Co. ........ ROB” wink 
Sam Gall ... os 907 
J. Schiacter 58 
F. Blackburn j. cas Paes oon 30 
ee EE 50 66:00 64 5,05 papds eer eae 69 
Erhardt & Son nee a e'e8 eee 40 
MEE SS nee atccawnseas 1,422 720 12,323 1,549 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankington Pkg. Co. .. 1,787 7,952 12,982 1,442 
United Dressed Beef Co. 69 ass ‘avai ee 
FR. Gumz & Oo.......... ake tens 145 51 
F. C. Gross & Bro. Co.. 107 3 aeons 48 
Local butchers ......... 277 300 104 189 
eae 543 68 10 6 
ee 1 8,351 13,241 1,736 


9 
RECAPITULATION, 


Resapitulation of packers’ purchases by market for 


















the week ending October 18, 1924, with compari- 
sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week ending Prev, Cor. week, 
r Oct. 18. week. 1923. 
TRRORRO occcns 34,597 40.422 
Kanras City ....... 30.783 30.358 
TE: sv0sses 22.897 22.018 
St. Louis .. 88.500 40.963 
St. Joseph 14,852 9.75 
Sioux City 7.074 7,563 
Oklahoma City 6.901 285 
rn 6.949 7,206 
SEE? ig ito ~ wee ado s .  fize* 
Milwaukee ........ S| ree 
MEME 645s sacobanhecsres 2.8 2.291 1,407 
eae - 3.129 A Jee 
WaPERMURE "5 Su diesuseseaasene > 10,690 11,292 12,147 
HOGS. 
Week ending Prev, Cor. week, 
et. 18. week. 923. 
CHICAZO .. 2. ccecccvecccces 3.200 73.100 177.400 
Konsas City 49.692 36 401 57.274 
Omaha ..... 44,715 88.982 47,899 
Ss BL aan seesevereean spana 67,551 93.242 
Sr, DEES 0s onsv seen sv cues 33.967 29.857 23.290 
er 57.356 26.951 43,161 
Gkliahoma City ........... 8.737 8.050 568 
Indianapolis 35.547 65,958 
COMCIMMRT oon ccc ccccesiceve 13,621 == cceee 
Milwaukee ... 8.270 ..eee 
Wichita. ..... 8,018 12,190 
Denver 6.408 ss nase. 
Be, Dc caccccvcscocceves 42,181 68,028 
SHEFP. 
Week ending Prev. Cor. week, 
Oct. 18. week. 1923. 
PN a koscdewadsnswnse 61.377 57.267 50.690 
Kansas City 16.707 82.795 18.598 
GR sdccsesveceesecsnss See 36.932 27.441 
Sie MOD. Se cconcnkes seeteen. .nsees 8.778 10,149 
ee errr er 21.97% 16.744 21.012 
CREE 65 vnc nkwebsoe's 5,754 5,691 3,218 
a 30 GB wwe es 
ee eS re 2,984 4.388 2,739 
Cincinnati 1.549 1.452 . 
Milwankee : 1,500 = caves 
Wichita 3 233 123 
Denver .... 5.441 eee 
ee RE ee 11,613 12,084 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts for week ending Saturday, 
October 18, 1924, are as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City .....00. wees 4293 7.699 9.782 25.410 
New York ...... coccce BkSO)6R ET: BRaar 677 
Central Union ........-- 2.660 1,618 151 181,172 
Tc ksceccccvececs 8,022 11.324 33.060 44.259 
Previous. week ........ 86°3 10.671 32.647 43.479 
Two weeks ago ......- 6.524 11,676 29,318 37,247 
—— 


Why should meats in cure be over- 
hauled, and when should it be done? Ask 
THE BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia.” 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Four packers sold 
155,000 October hides in most all descrip- 
tions. Detailed trading is just beginning 
to come out. Native steers were moved in 


small way at 16Y%c a steady level. Texas , 


steers sold at the old price of 15%c, also 
in small volume. Light Texas were in- 
cluded sparingly at 14%c. Butts and 
Colorados were booked in fairly liberal 
way, the latter predominating, at 1544c and 
1442c, both prices being half a cent strong- 
er than reported in previous’ business 
some time ago but expected to be paid in 
view of the procurement of 15%c base on 
the Lexas steers. Branded cows also sold 
at 12c again, slaughter to the end of the 
month being absorbed. Light cows in 
small volume sold at 15c. One packer 
moved 81,000 hides, another 50,000, a third 
12,000, and a fourth 10,000, according to re- 
ports available at this time. Heavy cows 
were not sold and were quoted at 15%c; 
bulls 12c and 10c; small packers 15c. 

COUNTRY HIDES — The situation 
continues quiet but apparently firm in 
tone. Offerings are inclined to be a little 
scarce as yet. Tanners are mildly seeking 
material in the popular descriptions but 
their views are not on the basis of the 
top levels asked. There is a moderate 
outlet for seasonable extremes around 
l442c for good sectioned material and 
even the weights 50 lbs. up are salable at 
12c if well described. Offerings of hides 
from the outside markets are scarce and 
generally prices quite firm. The further 
clean up in packer hides today tends to 
stiffen the undertone in country stock. 
There are some traders who feei that ac- 
tion will be somewhat slow between now 
and election but that same will be re- 
sumed early in November on a strong 
plane. All weight hides are quoted at 12@ 
124%4c delivered basis with occasionally 
higher rates asked. Heavy steers list at 
12%4c; heavy cows are selling up to ll@ 
12c for qualities and there is a moderate 
request noted. Buffs are quoted at 11!2 
12c paid and bid with some lots still held 
for 12%4c; extremes 14@14%c paid and bid 
as to lots and 1434@15c asked in the very 
best sections for top qualities. Branded 
country hides 94%,@10c flat and country 
packer brands at 11@13c; bulls 9@9'%. 
asked; country packers 10%@Ilc; glues 
8@9c. 

CALF SKINS—The undertone to calf- 
skins is easy despite sellers’ assertions to 
the contrary. Collectors are more inclined 
to make offerings. Still at the same time 
there is nothing burdening any holder. 
Action has been absent for two weeks or 
more now; asking rates being at 23c and 
tanners’ views not over 22c, though such a 
concrete bid has not been named. Pack- 
ers continue to offer late September and 
all October kill at 24c while tanners make 
no responses. Outside cities are being 
picked up at 21@22c for top grades and 
resalted lines list around 18@20c; country 
goods 16@18c; deacons are steady at $1.20 
@1.30 for country run and cities up to 
$1.50 asked. Kipskins are quiet. Packers 
last sold at 1834c. Up to 19%c now asked 
for moderately ample lines of Octobers. 
Cities last sold at 17c and are offered at 
181%4c; country goods quoted 15@léc. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS—Dry 
hides are firm with sales in the originating 
sections at 17c which is bid for more and 
declined with 18c f.o.b. asked. Local mar- 
ket therefore considered about a cent 
higher. Horse hides are talked strong 
with renderers at $5.75@6.00 asked and 
country run around $4.75@5.25. Packer 





pelts are steady and unchanged at $2.60@ 
2.85 last paid ter late take-off Offerings 
rather limited. Puilers inclined to go 
slow for the present. Dry stock 32@35c; 
pickled skins $10.00@12.50 dozen. 

New York. 

NEW YORK HIDES—Further  busi- 
ness is noted in city slaughter branded 
steers at steady levels. Another killer 
cleaned out October butts at 15c and Col- 
orados at 14c. In addition another seller 
moved late salting native steers at l6c, 
also full market as established earlier. 
Cows are in small supply and last sold at 
14%4c; spreads 18c paid and up to 18%c 
asked; bulls ll@11%c. 

OUTSIDE PACKER HIDES—Active 
operations are being carried on in small 
packer descriptions of stock at prices in- 
dicating strength. Choice mixed steers 
and cows of Penn., Ohio and similar take- 
off are bringing 1434@15c of late kiil 
Car of mountain states packer hides, 
around 60 Ibs. average, mixed steers ana 
cows, brands and natives sold at llc flat. 
Mid-western small killers are moving ma- 
terial at 15c and brands at 12c with mod- 
erate lines of material still unsold. Coast 
packers are moving steers at 13@13%4c 
and cows at 11@1]%c in recent opera- 
tions, the cutside generally being paid 
where available for water transportation. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Eastern seliers 
report a slight falling off in demand for 
extremes but a compensating revival in 
the heavier stock, even the weights over 
60 lbs. finding favor at the moment. Out- 
lets for these heavy hides are still guarded 
and so it is not possible as yet to state 
into what leathers they are going. Mid- 
western shippers continue to talk up to 
15c for straight extreme weights in top 
qualities while material up to 50 Ibs. is 
held at 144%@143c as to lots and sellers. 
Western extremes and weights to 50 lbs. 
are generally available at 14%c as cur- 
1ently received and in some quarters it is 
declared possible to get the latter weight 
range at 14c at shipping points beyond 
Chicago. Southern light hides are steady 
in tone with extremes and weights to 50 
ibs. selling slowly at 12%4,@12%c flat for 
middle to far southern lines and northerly 
goods around 13@13%c flat paid and up to 
l4c flat still asked. Canadian shippers 
quote extremes including a sprinkling of 
mixed quality stock about 13c flat and buff 
weights and heavies at 10c flat. 

_CALFSKINS—The N.Y. calfskins 
situation is at a pause. Three weights 
rate at $1.90-2.40-3.35. Outside skins slow. 
Kips $3.40@3.75 and $4.50. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES-- 
A large American sole leather interest 
purchased about 35,000 standard brands of 
Argentine frigorifico steers, about 25 kilos 
average and last half October salting at 
$39.50 which under existing exchange fig- 
ured around l6c landed New York basis, 
or steady with preceeding operations. The 
Argentine price was a trifle easier but ad- 
verse exchange offset this. Montevideo 
and Uruguayan descriptions have been 
quiet of late with last sales as high as 18c. 
Frigorifico cows have been selling around 
$34.00 or 14c landed basis, but one trade 
was reported quietly at $34.75 earlier in 
the week which figures around 14%c land- 
ed. Subsequent to this however, opera- 
tions were at the 14¢ level. Frigorifico 
extremes have been selling at around 1634 
@17%c of late with business several 
weeks ago as high as 183c. Unsold hold- 
ings have been moderately reduced and 
now are said to represent about 60,000 
steers, cows and extremes. In type hides 
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action is of moderate proportions though 

nothing concrete is mnewiy reported. 

Values” are on a firm plane in saladeros, 

mataderos and campos descriptions. Spot 

hide market is strong and well sold up. 
—_—_@—— 

SOUTH AMERICAN SLAUGHTERS. 


During the 1924 season from January 
24 to April 25, there were 1,307,858 sheep 
and lambs slaughtered in the six plants 
operating this year in southern Chile and 
Argentina. Two of these plants are in 
the territory of Santa Cruz, Argentina, 
one at Rio Grande in Argentine Tierra 
del Fuego, and three in the territory ot 
Magallanes, Chile. The carcasses of 1,220,- 
465 animals were frozen for export to 
Europe, the total tonnage amounting to 
24.457 tons, according to official figures 
transmitted to the Department of Com- 
merce by Consul General George T. Col- 
man, Punta Arenas, Chile. 

In 1923 the total number of sheep and 
lambs slaughtered was .1,487,164, frozen 
products amounting to 26,106 tons; and in 
1922 there were 1,0417,705 tons slaugh- 
tered, the frozen products exported 
amounting to 18,512 tons. In general the 
1924 season was a profitable one. 

Prices obtained on the London mar- 
ket for lamb, mutton, and sheepskins were 
the largest which have been received for 
such products in Punta Arenas since 1919, 
when war prices brought skins to their 
— level. One of the piants has al- 

sady reported that its profits for 1924 
were larger than its entire invested capital. 


——-fe—— 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ending October 25, 1924, with com- 
parisons, are as follows: 

PACKER HIDBS. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 


Oct. 25, ’24. Oct. 18, ’24. week 1923. 
Spready native 


MS Giscsns @18'%e @18%c 174%@17%c 
Heuavy native 

SECONS co cceses @16%c @l16%e @15c 
Heavy ‘Texas 

eee @15%c 154% @15%e @12%c 


Heavy butt 
branded 


SIMO 60 cass @15%e 154@15%e @12%c 
Heavy Colorado ? 

are @l14%ec 144%4@14%e @11'4c 
Ex-Light Texas : ’ 

BECETB. 02.000. @i2e 11%@12¢c @ 9'%e 
Branded cows . @l2c 11%@12c @ 9'%4c 
Heavy native 

eee @15%e @15%e @l4c 
Light native ; 

COWS .cccccee @l5e 14%@15e @12c 


»114%@11%c 14%@11%e 11 @i1%e 
. 10@10%e 10 @10%e 9 @ DKe 


Native bulls . 
Branded bulls 


Calfskins .......23 @24c 23 @24c 18 @19¢e 

SSS rere @ide @is%e 15 @15%e 
Kips, overweight @16%e @16%e mated 
Kips, branded.. @l4e 


@l4e ooee 
Slunks, regular.. 1.25€@1.30 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 
Slunks, hairless 50@55c 50@55c 35@T5e 
Light, Native, Butts, Colorado and Texas steers lo 
per lb. less than heavies. 
CITY ‘AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
Oct. 25, ’24 Oct. 18, ’24. week 1923. 
Nativesall 


weights ..... @15e @15e 11144@12c 
Thulls, native .. @11%e @li%e 9 @10e 
Branded hides . @12%e @12ec 9 @ 9%e 
Calgekins .....:. @22c 20 @22c 17 @iT%e 
Lo ae @18i4e @17Te 144%4,@15e 
Slunks, regular. @1.30 @1.30 $1.15@1.25 
Shunks. hairless 

PRE OR eex ceva 25 @40c @30e 30 @60c 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
Oct. 25, °24. Oct. 18, ’°24. week 1923. 
Heavy steers il @11%c 10%@l11e 9144@10c 
Heavy cows . 10 @10%c 9%@10¢e 84@ 9c 


crocus 11 @12¢e 104%@11e 84@ I*%e 
Pixtremes ....14 @l5e 13. @l4e 9%@10%e 
BO. ccccecs. BD @. She 844@ Ye 8 @s%e 
Branded ..... 9%@10e 8 @8%e TKh@ &e 
Calfskins .... 16 @16%c 15 @15%c 14 @l15e 
WY sdiwewen<a 14 @14%c 13 @l4e 12 @13c 
Light calf ....1.25@1.30 $1.25@1.30 $1.20@1.25 
Deacons ....... $1.10@1.20 $1. 10@1. $1.00@1.10 


20 
Slunks, regular.$1.15@1.25 $1.15@1.2 ‘25 $0.75@1.00 
Slunks, _ hairless. $0. 30@0.: 40 £0. 30@0. 40 0.25@0.30 
Horsehides $4.75@5.25 Ss. 50@5.00 $3.00@4.00 









Hogskins . $0. 25@0.3 30 25@0.30 $0.25@0.30 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Week ending Week ending Corresponding 

Oct. 25, °24. Oct. pe 24. week 1923. 
Large packers .. @2.85 2.85 $ ee 
Small packers ..$2.00@3.00 $2 ons, ee Meteeun« z 
Pkrs. spr. lamb. '$1.75@2.25 $1. T3@2.2 25 $1.50@1. 
Pkrs. shearl’gs. @1.42% @1. row $1.15@1. 25 
Dry pelts ......90.5 34 $0.92@0. 34 $0.26@0.28 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 

The Empire Ice and Shingle Company 
plans to build a new ice storage plant on 
its property at 1800 W. Sinto 
Spokane, Wash. 

The new plant of the Elba Ice and Cold 
Storage Company at Elba, Ala., has been 
completed, and is now in operation. 

The Mills Company 
plans to erect a $10,000 cold storage plant 
at Goldthwaite, Tex. 

The Vernon Electric and Ice Company 
a $35,000 addition to its 
plant in Vernon, Tex. 

T. J. Fletcher and J. C. Johnson plan 
to erect a 100-ton ice plant at the corner 
of N. Miami and 23rd street, 
Miami, Fla. 

The Albany Ice 
has 


avenue, 


County Storage 


plans to erect 


avenue 


& Cold Storage Com- 


pany been incorporated in Albany, 


Mo., with a capital stock of $35,000, by 
John W. Kessler, Walter Lainhart and 
Joseph S. Young. 

a 

COOLING RETAIL MARKETS. 

Good refrigeration is indispensable to 
ihe retail meat dealer. Poor refrigeration 
may do untold harm to the highly perish- 
able products that are carried by the meat 
market. 

In all parts of the country retail meat 
dealers are replacing old refrigerating ap- 
paratus, or purchasing 
One of the leading manufacturers of ice- 
making and refrigerating machinery, the 
York Manufacturing Co., York, Pa., lists 
the following retailers who 
have recently installed York equipment: 

Charles J. Throm Market, Rochester, 
N. Y.; a one-ton refrigerating machine. 


new 


progressive 





“Man Size” 


the ruinous inflow of 
unclosed doorways. 

Size No. 1 (29% in.) $9.50 

Prices F. O. B. Chester 

State size of doors. 


hand. Whether door and frame are flush. 


1511 West Fourth St. 





STEVENSON’S 1922 


Door Closer 
stops the loss—the outflow of dry cold air, 
warm moist air—at 


No. 2 (23% in.) $8.50 
Whether right or left 


There’s only one way to greater economy—shall we tell you about it? 


Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 






Cut shows right hand door 
closer, No, 1 size, 29% in. 
long. Its spring—No. 1 guage 
wire 9/32 galvd.—wound very 
open so ice and rust cannot 
clog it. Made in two sizes, 
and for both right and left 
hand doors. 


Chester, Penna. 








——yYou need Mechanical Refrigeration 
—wWe are Refrigerating Engineers 
Why not get together? 

A consultation on your cooling problems will involve you 
in no obligations, and may lead to increased profits. 40 offices 
in principal cities handle Frick Equipment. Bulletins on re- 
quest. Write, wire, or ’phone. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 





equipment. - 





Both 
For 
The 


Same 


Thing 








The Acme Market, Newman, Cal.; one 
2-ton refrigerating machine. 

P. M. Snyder Meat Market, Sawtelle, 
Cal.; a half-ton refrigerating machine. 

Jacob B. Weaver Meat Market, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; a one-ton refrigerating machine. 

Mueller Brothers, meat market and sau- 
sage manufacturers, Oakland, Cal.; one 12- 
ton refrigerating machine. 

Sam Seelig Store, meat market, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; a one-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

E. G, Shinner & Co. Meat Market, Joliet, 
Ill.; one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

Quality Meat Market, Crystal City, 
Mo.; one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Puccini & Barsocchini Meat Market, 
1660 Haight St., San Francisco, Cal.; one 
2-ton self-contained refrigerating machine. 

R. C. Griffith Co. Meat Market, San 
Pedro, Cal.; one 10-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Karshner Brothers Meat Market, Aber- 
deen, Wash.; one 2-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

L. E. Nelson Meat Market, Clardina, 
lowa; one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

International Provision Co. Meat Mar- 
ket, Los Angeles, Cal.; one 10-ton refrig- 
erating machine. 

Gougler & Luft, butchers, Reading, Pa.; 
one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

William Skinner Meat Market, Allen- 
town, Pa.; one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

Kroll Investment Co. Market, Spokane, 
Wash.; one 13-ton refrigerating machine. 

Otto Wolf Meat Market, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich.; a 1%-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Progress Market, 1065 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; a one-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

Pietsch’s Meat Market, 4127 Pleasant 
St., St. Louis, Mo.; one 2-ton self-con- 
tained refrigerating machine. 

City Market, meat market, Shreveport, 
La.; one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

John Lindseys Sons, butchers, Rich- 
mond, Va.; one 2!4-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Bert Beardsley Meat Market, Batavia, 
lll.; a 14%4-ton refrigerating machine. 

Louis & George Goldberg, butchers, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; a one-ton self-con- 
tained refrigerating machine. 

Robert Rodee & Son, butchers, Moravia, 
N. Y.; a one-ton self-contained refriger- 
ating machine. 

Albert T. Balzer Co., grocery and meat 
market, Los Angeles, Cal.; a 2-ton self- 
contained refrigerating machine. 

Charles B. Wagner Meat Market, 736 
Oakdale Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; one 3-ton 
refrigerating machine. 

Favorite Market House, meat 
1439 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, II!.; 
ton refrigerating machine. 

D. A. Hartley & Sons Meat Market, 
Salem, Iowa; one 3-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

L. R. Nedwidek Meat Market, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: one 2-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

Samuel Iwler Meat Market, Ambridge, 
Pa.; one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Charles 
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No. 2 Medium 


DOOR-GASKET 


S No. 3 Small 


EAK$ with wires AQRWWUE cusut0N 


No. 4 Special 


Hermetically seals Refrigerator and Cold Storage Doors, Joints of sectional 
cooling rooms and is extensively employed for all other purposes requiring an 
Airtite, Dustproof, Waterproof or Noiseless means of closure-contacts. 

Get free samples and prices of all sizes. It's the little thing that stops Big Leaks. E. J. WIRFS, Sole Manufacturer and Patentee, 113 So. 17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.; one 3-ton 
refrigcrating machine. 

A. R. Minton, butchers, Roanoke, Va., 
one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine 

Hii! Top Market, meat market, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; a one-ton refrigerating ma- 
chin 
H. J. Carroll Meat Market, Holliday 


Cov., W. Va.; a one-ton refrigerating ma- 
chin 

G. A. Haag Co. Meat Market, Toledo, 
Ohio; one 8-ton refrigerating machine. 

Mike Rajacich Meat Market, Hibbing, 
Minn.; a 34-ton refrigerating machine. 

A. Ginn, butcher, Philadelphia, Pa.; one 
5-ton refrigerating machine. 


Minor J. Perez, butcher, 702 Washing- 
ton St., New York, N. Y.; a 2-ton selt- 
contained refrigerating machine. 

J. F. Freehafer, grocery and meat mar 
ket, Reading, Pa.; a one-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

Daniel M. Behan, butcher, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; one 8-ton refrigerating machine. 

George E. Ward Meat Market, Ukiah, 
Cal.; one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 


J. A. Kelly Meat Market, Scranton, Pa.; 
a one-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Anthony Radzikowski Meat Market, 
Archibold, Pa.; a one-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Rogers & Langan, meat market and pro- 
visions, Scranton, Pa.; one 2-ton self-con- 
tained refrigerating machine. 

Harry F. Rivard Meat Market, Coving- 
ton, Ky.; one 2-ton self-contained refrig- 
erating machine. 

Charles H. Smith Meat Market, Edding- 
ton, Pa.; a one-ton self-contained retrig- 
erating machine. 

F. A. Schilling Meat Market, Mount 
Lebanon, Pa.; a one-ton self-contained 
refrigerating machine. 

Fred C. Kolbe Meat Market, Clearfield, 
Pa.; a one-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

_A. C. Stokes Meat Market, Castalia, 
Ohio; one 2-ton self-contained refrigera- 
ting machine. 

Fred Reum & Co. Meat Market, De- 
corah, Iowa; one 4-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

W. E. Foote Meat Market, Hamburg, 
Ark.; a one-ton refrigerating machine. 

Rudolph Pytlik Meat Market, Howecils, 
Neb.; one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

R. B. Wadley, market, Macon, Ga.; a 
one-ton refrigerating machine. 

L. Johnson Meat Market, Hawkeye, 
Iowa; one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

Campbell Brothers Meat Market, Bart- 
lesville. Okla.; one 3-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

C. Finkbeiner Meat Market, Little 
Rock, Ark.; one 16-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Phillip Walters, butcher, 101 Buffalo 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; a one-ton refrig- 
erating machine. 

A. Gaia & Son Meat Market, 1301 Chest- 
nut St., St. Louis, Mo.: a 134-ton seli- 
contained refrigerating machine. 

Vowell’s Market, meat market, Littic 
Rock, Ark.; one 2-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

Palace Market, meat market, Modesto, 
Cal.; one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

Ed Safstrom Meat Market, Gilroy, Cal.: 
one 3%4-ton refrigerating machine 

Joseph Seybold Meat Market, 5121 Wes! 
Division Street, Chicago, Hl: a 1%-ton 
refrigerating machine. 

Harry Pardoner Meat Market. Chilli- 
cothe, Mo.; a 134-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

Simon Brothers Meat Market, Salem, 
Ohio; one 5-ton refrigerating machine. 

Adolph Vanek Meat Market, 3700 
French St., St. Louis, Mo.; a one-ton seli- 
contained refrigerating machine. 

R. Procopio, butcher, Rome, N. Y.; a 
one-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 
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De La Vergne 


Ice & Refrigerating 
Machines 


De La Vergne high speed hor- 
izontal machines have been in 
actual use longer than any 
other design. The patented 
auxiliary suction port is a great 
advantage, not only increasing 
the efficiency but insuring per- 
fect lubrication. 


De La Vergne medium and 
low speed machines are also 
offered to suit any require- 
ments. 





$00 ton direct connected Electric Driven De La Vergne 
High Speed Machine 


Send for our bulletins 


De La Vergne Machine Company 
931 East 138th St. New York City 


Philadelphia, Pa. Jacksonville, Fla. Los Angeles, Cal. 
B h Offi - Kansas City. Mo. San Franelscs. Cal. Mexico Cn. Menies 
Houston, Texas vana, Cuba uenos . APE. 
ranc Ices: St. Louis, Mo. Honolulu, T. H. . Am. 
Tokio, Japan Tampa, Fila. 








YORK Self-Contained 
Refrigerating Machines 


are ideal for the Meat Market. They 
save money and furnish an independent 
source of satisfactory Refrigeration. 
The complete machine is mounted on 
a rigid cast-iron base—easy to install, 
easy to operate, efficient, 
economical, and can be 
driven by any available 
power. 


You may have always 
thought your Market was 
not large enough to justify 
the installation of Mechan- 
ical Refrigeration, but this 
is just the little machine 
you have been looking for. 
It is worth your investiga- 
tion. 











Write for Bulletin No. 70. 
YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively. 


YORK, PENNA. 








Freezer and Cooler ROOMS Provision ‘trade 
speciaiists 3m CORK INSULATION Dctaits snd Speciti- ¢ 


cations on request 
207 E. 43rd St. 


Morrow Insulating Co., Inc. ‘ew vor« 








Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


West of 22nd St. 














Novoid Pure Compressed Corkboard 


Made of specially selected, clean, dry cork granules. No foreign binder used. Every sheet thoroughly 
baked—no green centers. Edges and corners are square and sharp. 
Write for booklet. 


Cork Import Corp. — 345 West 40th St., New York City 
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Koch Pris" 


is manufactured under the Koch Patent, and we hereby 
warn all manufacturers and users of infringements that 
they will be vigorously prosecuted. 
Note the Simple Hinge 

An outstanding feature of the KOCH FORM is the sim- 
plicity of the Sanitary Hinge and Locking Device. 
Closely-woven or assembled hinges or fastening loops 
are sure to collect sausage meat and other foreign 
matter, This results in condemnations, 


VERY LOW PRICES 


Owing to immensely increased production we 
have been able to establish VERY LOW PRICES 
which will place these ORIGINAL KOCH FORMS 
within the reach of EVERY SAUSAGE MAKER. 


Sausage Form 











Square or Round Styles any size or mesh 


Manufactured only by 


Western Butchers’ Supply Co. 


156 Fourth St. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES 


San Francisco, Cal. 











you are in the minority. 


GRIFFITH’S 
Processed Flour and Special Binder 


Recognized as the Leading Sausage Flours 
Our Quality is unrivaled 


Convenient Warehouse Stocks in 22 Cities 
If you use 5 Barrels of Cereal Monthly, and don’t use Griffith’s, 


Buy the best—it’s the most economical. 


Griffith Laboratories 


4103 South LaSalle, Chicago 











Grasso’s New Table Worker 





GRASSO’S 


“Original Holland” Margarine Machinery 


Sold in America only by the 


A. H. BARBER-GOODHUE CO. 


316 W. Austin Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





A. J. Mertens Meat Market, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; one 2-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

Fred A. Schad Meat Market, Norwood, 


Ohio; a one-ton self-contained refriger- 
ating machine. 
David Brothers Meat Market, Robs- 


town, Texas; one 2-ton self-contained re- 
trigerating machine. 

Cucu Brothers Meat Market, Akron, 
Ohio; one 2-ton self-contained refriger- 
ating machine. 

Nathan Straus, Inc., butcher, 440 West 
125th St., New York, N. Y.: one 2-ton 
self-contained refrigerating machine. 

Thomas Mellon Meat Market, Jeannette, 


Pa.; a one-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

John A. Eberle Meat Market, Akron, 
Ohio; one 2-ton self-contained refriger- 
ating machine. 

S. B. Garn Meat Market, Wooster, Ohio: 
one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Walter Williams Meat Market, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; one 2-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 

Palace Meat Markei, Rosenberg, Texas: 
one 2-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Sanitary Meat Market, Orange City, 
Iowa; one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

Stein & Kinney Meat Market, Clinton, 
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Iowa; a one-ton self-contained refrigera- 
ting machine. 

Patriarca Brothers Market, West Quin- 
cy, Mass.; one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

A. L. McLane, Jr., butcher, Mechanics- 
burg. Pa.; one 4-ton vertical single-acting 
belt driven enclosed refrigerating machine. 

— 

“BOSS” CONVENTION DISPLAY. 

The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany, which through its officers and sales 
organization, continuously strives to as- 
sist the packers, both large and small, as 
well as to co-operate with the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, sent out over 
twenty-five hundred postal cards to va- 
rious packers throughout the country in- 
viting them to attend the convention, and 
at the same time visit the Chicago branch 
of the company. 

An elaborate display of up-to-date ma- 
chines, including the new No. 9 “Boss” 
Jumbo Cutter, direct-connected, also the 
Myrick D. Harding Continuous System 
of Dry Rendering, “Boss” Standard Saus- 
age Room equipment, and “Boss” Jumbo 
U Dehairer, was shown. Also I. A. M. P. 


standardized truck and trolleys. The at- 
tendance was very gratifying, and all 
visitors were presented with a “Boss” 


souvenir belt and other souvenirs. 

The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany were represented by Charles G. 
Schmidt, Oscar C. Schmidt, John J. Dupps, 
Sr., John J. Dupps, Jr.. Wm. H. Sweet, 
R. T. Hedfield, R. McTavish and A. R. 
Michel. 

The hope has been expressed that a 
display of this sort will be made a part of 
the packers’ program, as all _ visitors 
seemed so well pleased wth the oppor- 
tunity of making close inspection of wood- 
en equipment. 

— 
SERVICING MOTOR TRUCKS. 

In order to continue its standard service 
policy to the rapidly growing number of 
GMC truck owners, the General Motors 
Truck company announces that it has just 
opened six more direct factory branches. 
These are equipped with complete service 
facilities and are under the supervision of 
factory trained experts. The new branches 
are located at Albany, N. Y., Newark, N. 
J., Fort Wayne, Ind., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Tacoma, Wash., and Columbus, O. 

“Facilities to obtain quick and efficient 
service are of vital importance to truck 
owners,” said Otto E. Stoll, vice president 
and general manager of the General 
Motors Truck company. “Trucks are 
worked day in and day out, frequently 
bearing greater burdens than they are de- 
signed for in order to take care of busi- 
ness emergencies. They are money earn- 
ers, and therefore, every moment they are 
out of service involves a cash loss. 

“It is to eliminate all possible delay in 
servicing that we have decided to increase 
the number of our factory branches. 
These branches, working with local sales 
and service representatives, will insure the 
most efficient service to GMC owners.” 

ae 

What is the proper temperature for 
scalding hogs and how may it be main- 
tained? Ask THE BLUE BOOK, the 
“Packer's Encyclopedia.” 
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Turning Shop Fats Into Money 


How the Retailer May Get Profit Out 
of What He Used to Give Away 


By George Kramer, President Ye Olde N ew York Branch. United Master Butchers 
of America. 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—A great deal of inter- 
est has been aroused by the Bee Bee Electric 
Fat Converting machine, which has recently 
been placed on the market by the B-B Corpo- 
— 25 Church Street, New York City. 

P. Bennett, a well-known mechanical 
eng -ineer, who has specialized in fat render- 
ing all his life, and W. T. Birdsail, a well- 
known electrical engineer, are the inventors 
of the Bee Bee machine. 

The importance of the machine to the 
meat industry is indicated in an address 
made recently at a master butchers’ conven- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y., by George Kramer 
of New York, one of the best-known retailers 
in the United States. 


For many years there has been going on 
in the butcher business a_ stupendous 
economic waste in the disposal by the 
butcher and by the renderer of edible fats. 

On February 23, 1922, a meat-cutting 
demonstration was held by the United 
Master Butchers in New York city, in 
which a side of beef weighing 367 pounds 
was cut up into its various divisions, show- 
ing the following percentages of fat: 

Percentages 


COdrtabs OMAN. aliusiah su cb austen .02180 
Brisket fats Zi1DS) 12. O2i5.6.6isess: .00749 
Suet. WOMOSs SrOkie oissccccnswies 043894 
Stop: dat; 110ibs; 8) Ooic.4ss000 .03113 


The total of cod fat, brisket fat and suet, 
26 pounds 14 ounces, or over 7 per cent of 
the weight of the side of beef, including 
the shop fat, 10.456 per cent. 

Giving or Throwing It Away. 

In other words, every time a butcher 
cuts up a side of beef weighing 367 pounds, 
he has 26 pounds 14 ounces of edible fats 
to dispose of, and 11 pounds 8 ounces of 
shop fat. 

It has been the custom, and still is, to 
dispose of these fats by giving away with 
meat purchases a certain amount, and 
throwing the residue into a box under the 
counter for sale to the renderer. 

In the first case, the butcher received 
nothing for this fat; in the second case 
he received from two to five cents a pound 
from the renderer, usually on the basis of 
the renderer’s own weight, which was 
largely estimated. 

In some shops and some classes of trade 
suet has been sold at varying prices in 
small amounts direct to customers, but it 
is safe to say that 90 per cent of the suet 
and other edible fats finds its way to the 
renderer. 


‘What Butcher Paid for Fat. 


This fat did not come to the butcher 
free, but on the contrary cost him the same 
prices as the rest of the carcass—say 20 
cents a pound. 

For the trimmings from steaks, roasts 
and so forth, he obtained the sale price of 
the meat plus what he received from the 
renderer, but these trimmings do not con- 
stitute a very large percentage of the total 
weight of the fat. 

Consequently, the butcher has been in 
the position for years of being more or less 
at the mercy of the renderer. 

When the renderer buys this fat he buys 
also the trimmings, bones and other similar 
waste; takes them to his rendering plant 





and converts the entire mass, including the 
edible fats, into inedible tallow, and either 
fertilizer or cracklings. The inedible tal- 
low goes to the soap trade, and the crack- 
lings or tankage to fertilizer manufacturers 
or chicken or hog raisers. 


What the Renderer Gets 


The renderer receives for the inedible 
tallow so produced approximately 7 cents 
a pound, and for the cracklings from $40.00 
to $60.00 a ton. 

As a result of his operations he is able 
to make a tremendous profit. This may 
better be realized from the fact that there 
has hardly been a single rendering plant 
which has been a failure in the whole his- 
tory of the business, and the profits which 
have been made by some of the renderers 
are almost beyond belief. 

The profit that the renderer makes de- 
pends somewhat on raw material, as the 
price of his products is pretty nearly uni- 
form all over the United States. In New 
York city at the present time, where there 
are many rendering plants located nearby 
and competition is keen, the butcher is re- 
ceiving for suet and other high-grade fats 
from 4 to 6 cents a pound, and for shop 
fat and trimmings from approximately 25 
cents to 50 cents a hundred pounds. 

In the country districts and smaller cities 
all of this material is frequently lumped 
together at a price of about 2 cents a 
pound, and in many places the very finest 
suet, breast fat and cod fat are only bring- 
ing 2 cents a pound. 


Wrong Ideas About Rendering. 

One reason why the butcher has never 
converted these fats for his own use is 
found in the fact that the use of the word 
“rendering” has come to be associated with 
large rendering plants, which used to be 
sources of odor and nuisance, almost in 
direct proportion to the efficiency of the 
plant and the methods pursued by its 
owner. 

The Bee-Bee Machine is an entirely new 
technical development. It is a small, com- 
pact device, closed at the top, and designed 
to be connected to any lighting socket. It 
is an ornament as well as a profit-making 
device. It occupies little space and re- 
quires practically no attention. 

Butcher Can Do It Himself. 

In operation, the butcher hashes his fat 
with a cleaver, or preferably with a power 
hasher—eight or ten pounds are put in the 
hopper of the machine at one time, and 
starts to flow into the can below as a 
water-clear golden yellow oil—in from ten 
to thirty seconds. The temperature of the 
product rarely exceeds 150 degrees Fahr. 
There is no odor—no vapor—no smoke. 
The only noise is the hum of the motor. 

The machine is a technical development 
of the utmost importance. Its mechanical 
simplicity, which has gained, we under- 
stand, after working out nearly four hun- 
dred designs, shows that operating con- 
venience and _ satisfaction have been a 
paramount consideration. 


What the Process Is. 


Development work over long period has 
made it possible to reduce the amount of 
heat required per poun4 of material con- 
verted to approximately one-fifth of the 
amount ordinarily used in rendering plants, 
the result being that the machine can be 
installed without special wiring—it can be 
connected anywhere. 

This process, based on many years’ ex- 
perience of one of the foremost experts 
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in rendering in the United States, is techni- 
cally perfect. It is entirely different from 


anything we have heretofore known as 


rendering. It is not rendering in the cordi- 
nary sense at all—a better word is “con- 
version.” 

This process differs from rendering by 
the fact that it is practically instantaneous, 
by the fact that the product is lower in 
acid than any other known product, and 
contains the “B” fat vitamine, which is 
not present in any other fat manufactured 
under commercial conditions. It is dif- 
ferent in the fact that its moisture content 
is lower on the average than any similar 
product that can be secured. Consequent- 
ly, its keeping qualities are superior. 

Use for Machine. 

The Bee-Bee Machine is very compact, 
good looking and simple in operation. It 
should be placed in show rooms or win- 
dows, and the manufacturer of this pure 
product demonstrates it right in front of 
the customers in small containers for trial; 
and it is safe to say that once used it will 
always be used because of its absolute and 
unquestioned merit. 

As you have already seen, a butcher will 
have from 25 to 100 pounds of fat avail- 
able for the Bee-Bee machine per day, de- 
pending upon the business he does. 

Let us take the case of a butcher having 
50 pounds per day. This fat will yield an 
average of about 85 per cent finished prod- 
uct, or about 42% pounds. 

If the butcher gave this away he, of 
course, got nothing fer it. If he sold it at 
3 cents a pound he received $1.50 for it. 
If he received 4 cents a pound, he received 
$2.00 for it. If he received 5 cents a pound 
he received $2.50 for it Somewhere within 
this range lies the average price received 
the country over. 

Profits for the Retailer. 

It would perhaps be safe to assume that 
he received 4 cents a pound, or $2.00 for 
his 50 pounds, and for his 421%4 pounds of 
finished product he would receive whatever 
he decided to charge for it, in accordance 
with the class of trade he serves, as he is 
the manufacturer and may fix his own sell- 
ing price. 

Because of the food value this fat 
should bring not less than 20 cents, and 
should bring 25 cents or 30 cents. Assum- 
ing, however, that it brought 20 cents a 
pound, which is less than lard, the 42% 
pounds would bring $8.50, or a difference 
of $6.5 

The cost of producing this profit of 
$6.50 is about one-third of a cent, or about 
15 cents, making his net profit, exclusive 
of containers and filters, about $6.35, or ap- 
proximately $1,900 per year. 

This investment returns interest at the 
rate of about 630 per cent per year. It is 
the only machine which puts actual money 
in the butcher’s pocket in the form of cash. 

Butchers pay far more than this for 
computing scales, cutting machines, etc., 
which effect an indirect saving which it is 
hard to estimate. But this machine pro- 
duces a product which is sold for cash, and 
therefore pays for itself in cash in less than 
two months’ time. 


Se 
NEW GARFORD VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, 
Lima, Ohio, announces the appointment 
of Rushmore B. Heed as vice-president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Heed is well known 
in the motor truck industry, in which busi- 
ness he has been active since 1916. 

The changes which have recently been 
made in the executive staff of the Gar- 
ford Motor Truck Company are indica- 
tive of great activities on the part of the 
company. An aggressive policy in sales 
and manufacture has been adopted, which 
is said to be already showing results in in- 
creased sales and larger dealer organiza- 
tion. 
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Chicago Section 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first three days of this week 
totaled 52,686 cattle, 9,334 calves, 110,092 
hogs and 41,098 sheep. 

H. B. Collins, head of the produce de- 
partment of Swift & Company, 
been sick for some 
back on the job much to the delight of his 
many friends. 


who has 
six months, is now 


= 

Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in Chicago, for the 
week ending Saturday, October 18, on 
shipments sold out, ranged from 6.50 cents 
to 20.50 cents per pound averaged 
11.04 cents per pound. 


and 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 


the week ending October 18, 1924, with 


comparisons, were reported as follows: 
Cor. 
Last week Prev. week. week, 1925. 
Cured meats, Ibs... . 17,483,000 16,395,000 20,038,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs... ..46.539,000 41,516,000 25,518 





Lard, Ibs. . 13,417,000 15, 356,000 


fp 
NEW CANADIAN ABATTOIR. 

A new abattoir is soon to be constructed 
at Prince Rupert, in 
P. Burns & Co., Ltd. well-known Ca- 
nadian packers. This announcement was 
made recently by W. J. Blake Wilson, 
general manager of the company. It is 
thought that the new abattoir will be of 
material help to stock raisers of the terri- 
tory in providing a market, and also an 
economical source of meat to consumers 


-——- Jo 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report 


New York, October 22, 
sale prices on green and sweet pickled 
pork cuts: Pork loins, 29@30c; green 
hams, 8-10 lIbs., 20c; 10-12 Ibs., 19c; 12-14 
Ibs., 18%4c; green picnics, 4-6 lbs., 15c; 6-8 
Ibs., 14@15c; green clear bellies, 6-8 Ibs., 


14,508, 000 


western Canada, by 


from 


1924.—W hole- 


to The National Provisioner 
H. aun.) 


21c; 8-10 lbs., 20c; 10-12 lIbs., 20c; 12-14 
Ibs., 19c; S. P. clear bellies, 6-8 Ibs., 1léc: 
8-10 Ibs., 17¥%c; 10-12 lbs., 16c; 12-14 Ibs., 


l6c; S. P. hams, 8-10 Ibs., 
18%c; 12-14 lbs., 18c; 
dressed hogs, 16%; city 
compound, 13@14c. 


18%c; 10-12 lbs., 
18-20 a, Rob 


steam lard, 17%c; 





H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER. 

Packers planning campaigns for the ex- 
ronnie of selling into new territory will 
be much interested in a pamphlet, “Popu- 
lation’s Purchasing Power,” just issued 
by the Domestic Distributing Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

This pamphlet, of fifty pages, contains a 
great deal of comprehensive data affording 
a key to the purchasing power of the 
population in thirty-one major distribut- 
ing centers throughout the United States. 








Sentence Sermons 


Written for THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
by Roy L. Smith. 

THE THREE 

THINGS— 


——In business are Service, 
and Intelligence. 


IMPORTANT 
Honesty 


—In love are Frankness, 
and Chastity. 


—-In government are Justice, 
tunity and Freedom. 


Generosity 
Oppor 
Fidelity 


—In a home are Authority, 
and Forgiveness. 


Moral- 


—In religion are Reverence, 
ity and Conviction. 


—In character are Seli-respect, Hon- 
or and Constancy. 
—In success are Diligence, Adapta- 


bility and Integrity. 




















Statistics and tables given are based on 
the 1920 census and figures gathered by 
the Department of Labor. Much of the 
data relates to foods. 

Most of the material in the pamphlet is 
presented in tabulated form, with an in- 


troduction. giving directions for use oi 
the tabluations. Copies of the pamphlet 
can be obtained from the Chainber ot 


Washing- 


Commerce of the United States, 


ton, D. C. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

The youngest president in the history 
of the Institute, and probably the youngest 
executive of any great industrial associa- 
tion, is Oscar Mayer. His selection is a 
remarkable tribute to his native intelli- 
gence, his conscientious interest in the 
welfare of the trade as a whole, and his 
ability to see clearly and to see a good 
ways ahead. 

Oscar G. Mayer was born in Chicago 
on March 10, 1888, and went to school 
there. He entered Harvard and was grad- 
uated with honors in 1909, winning the 
Phi Beta Kappa among others. He re- 
turned to Chicago, put on overalls and 
entered his father’s meat plant, learning 
the business from the bottom up. 

He is now vice president and general 
manager, and took charge the 
company has more than doubled its size. 
Formerly a meat manufacturing business, 
the firm of Oscar Mayer & Co. are now 
full-fledged packers in every sense of the 
word. 

In addition to the famous old manufac- 
turing plant on Chicago’s North Side, they 
have an abattoir and packing plant at 
Madison, Wis., which has a killing capacity 
of 2,000 hogs per day, and is now being 
enlarged to double the present size. They 
have branches in New York, Washington, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Milwaukee and other 
cities and the business is constantly in- 
creasing. 

But Mr. Mayer is one of the pioneers 
of the “Sell Right” gospel, and this re- 
markable growth is in no danger of taking 
on the mushroom defects of too many 
meat enterprises. In spite of his manifold 
responsibilities, he is ever ready to give 
his time and brains to work for the gen 
eral good of the industry, along the most 
practical lines. The ovation given him 
upon his election to the presidency was 


a testimonial to the esteem in which he is 
held. 


since he 








Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 





Tallow “The wi. Tankage 
Grease Bones 
Provisions Cracklings 
Oils Hog Hair 


ba 


Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Write, phone or wire us 


Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eight Phones 
All Working 


C. W. RILEY, Jr. 
BROKER 


2109 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 








George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 
Pine @ Munnecke Co. 
PACKING HOUSE & COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION; CORK INSULATION & 

OVER HEAD TRACK WORK. 


10 Marauette Detroit, Mich. cheery 3750-3751 








M. P. BURT & COMPANY 


Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation on Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing etc. You Profit by Our 25 Years’ Ex- 
perience. Lower Construction Cost. Higher 
efficiency. 


206-7 Falls Bldg.. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


ANDERS & REIMERS 
ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
314 Erie Bidg. 
Cleveland, O. 


Packing House 
Specialists 





H,. C. GARDNER F, A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Install- 
ations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 








PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





H.N. Jones Construction Co. 


San Pac og Texas 
Designs and Builds 
Packing Houses 
30 Years Experience 
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The DRAKE 


7 Chicago’s 
. “City Beautiful” 
! Hotel 

Lake Shore Drive and 
é' Upper Michigan Ave. 
| 





l T was a distinct pleasure for THE DRAKE to entertain 
for the third time the convention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Asa result of this meeting of able men repre- 
’ senting the interests of one of our most fundamental industries, 
the business world at large took note of a fervent optimism that 
cannot help but be beneficial to the nation’s prosperity. The 
convention was harmonious and successful; it was a gathering 
THE DRAKE was proud to serve. We heard expressions of 
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) satisfaction with arrangements that naturally pleased us. 
; Chicago Stock Yards receipts, average weigh 
- GERMAN MEAT DEMAND GOOD. CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. top and average prices for hogs, with ‘compasiomne: 
‘ German hog prices continue to rise RECEIPTS. vaste Avernae ei 
, ‘ e - weilgit.—— Prices 
rapidly, according to the regular weekly Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. a Se received IDs. Top. Average 
‘ ° : Mon., Oct. 12 3 5.§ 37. 799 eek ending Oct. - ++ 140, 28 $11.70 $10.65 
| cable from the Berlin office of the United fom, Oct. 19 ...... ‘Ta. sam Scue See Previous week .........01 1522 237 “11:85 "10.95 
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ceipts of hogs are steady at about the Average 1914-1923 ....... 147,900 225 $11.85 $10.75 
level maintained for the past few weeks. Mon., Oct. 13 2.895 WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
. Tves., Oct. 14 ; 147 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs 
ros os . . Sele ek @ a "1 aon q 14 ef 9, ia 
Lard prices at Hamburg are steady at \Wed., Oct. 15 — Week ending Oct. 18 ..$10.35 $10.65 $ 6.30 $13.2 
; rhur., Oct. 16 8! ) 2 10,88 Previous week 10.95 6.50 13.55 
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° 9. —_—— 
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lard, her purchasing power is low, and ending Oct. 18, with comparisons: Morris & Co. 9.100 
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further rises in the price of lard may lead te kee proier Poiry ao ove tains 700 
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PATENTED 


or direct from us. 


Flexible ‘No Germ” Bacon Hangers 





Buy No Germ products from your jobber 


American Wire Form Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of No-Germ Baskets—Loin Trees—Skewers—Tag Hooks 
Trolleys, Etc. 


Broken Teeth 
Shrinkage 
Black Streak 
Bending 

Loss 

Rusting 


Waste 


and NO GERM 


Made from high-grade tinned 
steel wire. In two sizes—8- 
in. and 11-in. 


Flexible hangers cost no more 
than the “other kind’? and 
last longer. 


Write for samples and prices 











For Economical 
Plant Operation 


Gem 





Flueless Boilers 





Patent applied for 








up-keep appropriations. 


Established 1895 
Dayton 





In sizes from 1! to 30 H.P. are real econ- 
omizers of fuel, time, investment and 


Send for Bulletin 624 describing this Flueless Boiler 


The Gem City Boiler Co. 






Ohio 





CONVENTION BANQUET. 
(Continued from page 172.) 

I want those here tonight to know that 
it came, not from a scentific man, but from 
one who believes that we must depend 
more and more upon the sciences in this 
industry; and that more and more science 
will control our operations; and that more 
and more we will be benefited as we go 
along by the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to our business. 

Big Year for Association. 

This has been a wonderful year in the 
activities of this great organization. This 
is the fifth year since the reorganization 
of the Association. This has been the 
year of the greatest accomplishments, in 
my opinion. 

This Convention, in my opinion, thanks 
to your wonderful effort, thanks to your 
loyal application and tireless energy, has 
been better and greater this year than 
ever before! 

You have set a very high mark for our 
good friend Oscar Mayer. It is going to 


be possible for him to make the showing 
that I think you want him to make, only 
if he has the proper support from the en- 
tire organization. 

Presents Token to Chairman. 

There has been given to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, a pleasure tonight that I am going to 
realize. I have a little token that the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers has 
asked me to present to you tonight, with 
every feeling of sincere appreciation for 
the very splendid, the very wonderful 
work that you have done during the past 
two years. 

I have very great pleasure at this time 
in presenting to you this little token from 
the Institute, with the sincerest best 
wishes, with the greatest of admiration 
from those who have served with you, 
and from the members of the Institute. 
(Applause and cheers.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Mr. Wilson and 
fellow friends of the Institute, you take 
me at a disadvantage. I do not know 
what to say to you at a time like this. As 
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I gaze into the face of this watch, and 
see its hands reaching out to me, they are 
a token of the hands that you have reached 
out to me throughout the year, helping 
me, supporting me, guiding me. Without 
that help there could have been no suc- 
cess. 

Whatever measure of success there has 
been is due to your help, your assistance, 
your guidance. I am going to cherish this 
watch as I cherish the fate of the Insti- 
tute itself. 

Institute Means Much. 

The Institute means much to me, and 
whatever I have done has been willingly 
and gladly done in this good cause. I be- 
lieve we are only started, and if, as the 
years roll by, I can feel that I had any 
part in keeping up a little bit of the mo- 
tion in this beginning, I am well repaid 
for every hour spent. 

My heart is too full to talk to you to- 
night. I can only say, I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Many years ago in a school-yard in a 
neighboring city, the boys got together, 
and were talking over what they were go- 
ing to do when school was over and they 
were graduated. One chose one walk in 
life and another another, as boys will do 
at such a time. 

One of these boys had not expressed. 
his intentions, and so another of them 
asked him: “Jim, what are you going to 
do?” 

An Unusual Ambition. 

He replied, “I am going to be an Egypt- 
ologist.” Now at that time Egyptology 
was not a very popular outdoor sport. 
Very few knew anything about it, but this 
boy had an ambition along that line and 
pursued it. 

His teachers in school did not ridicule 
it as perhaps some of his schoolmates 
did, but they tried to be of assistance to 
him. He has followed that line, and has 
reached a goal that might be envied by 
anv scholar or student. 

Without more words, I am glad to pre- 
sent to you my old schoolmate, and my 
very dear friend, Dr. James Henry 
Breasted, of the University of Chicago. 
Jim. (Applause.) 

[Prof. Breasted’s address will be printed in 
a later issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER.] 


ee 


SWEDISH BACON EXPORTS. 


During the first half of 1924, Sweden 
exported approximately 14,239,000  kilo- 
grams of bacon, against approximately 
8,141,000 kilograms during the correspond- 
ing six months’ period of 1923. Accord- 
ing to Acting Commercial Attache H. So- 
rensen, Copenhagen, Denmark, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce, the in- 
terest of Swedish bacon exporters in the 
English market has of late increased and 
Swedish bacon exports are gradually as- 
suming proportions which merit attention. 
As a result of this interest, the Swedish 
Ministry of Agriculture, it is reported, has 
on recommendation of the Swedish Agri- 
cultural Attache in London appointed a 
committee to go into the question of cen- 
tralization of bacon exports. 

This committee has now recommended 
the formation of an export association of 
all Swedish export slaughterhouses and 
has further recommended that a general 
organization meeting of all interested par- 


ties be held at an early date. During the 
past year or two domestic Swedish bacon 
is reported to have largely replaced Amer- 
ican bacon in certain lumber districts, 
chiefly by means of producing the partic- 
ular class of bacon wanted by the lumber- 
jacks which has not been produced to any 
extent in Sweden heretofore. 
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cialis and other sheet metal specialties 


L.O. KOVEN & BROTHER 


154 Ogden Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Special 


Steel or Monel Metal Cars 
Also 


Tanks Tables Sinks 
Chutes Flues 
















FROM PACKER TO LAUNDRYMAN. 

C. H. Romeiser, one of the executives 
of Wilson & Company’s provision depart- 
ment, has resigned to devote his entire 
time to another line of business in which 
he has had a financial interest for some 
time. In the resignation of Mr. Romeiser 
the packing industry has lost one of its 
most efficient provision men. 

Mr. Romeiser has entered into a new 
field, having become president of the Jewel 
Laundry of Rogers Park, a modern laun- 
dry that enjoys a fine business. With Mr. 
Romeiser’s undivided attention to this 
business no doubt he will eventually keep 
Chicago supplied with clean clothes. 

He started with the Sulzberger & Sons 
Co. as an office boy in 1900, and by thor- 





C. H. ROMEISER. 


ough application and hard work rose 
through various positions, and for past 
several years was associated with W. S. 
Nicholson in the management of Wilson 
& Company’s provision department. Mr. 
Romeiser is a good example of the con- 
sistent thoroughness which is so import- 
ant in the provision game. 

He was thoroughly familiar with all 
cnds of the provision business; he was an 
expert in supervising the cutting of hogs 
to the best advantage; he had a keen sense 
in anticipating and judging markets. He 
helped draft the domestic term definitions 
which were adopted and are considered 
authentic by most packers. He contrib- 
uted a lecture on “Pork Operations” to the 
University of Chicago’s evening classes. 

A very handsome token was presented 
to him by his co-workers upon his retire- 
ment. 




















































‘Book It describes and illustrates sausage hanging 


trucks; heart, tail and tongue trucks; tinned 
packers’ trucks, etc. 


The sausage hanging truck pictured above is just 
one kind of Gloekler Slaughter House Trucks. 
Notice how sturdily it is built with reinforcement 
to stand hard banging around the sausage kitchen 
and smoke house. By adding shelves instead of 
smoke sticks this truck can be used for boiled 
hams, leaf lard, pork loin or shoulders. 


You can get everything that is used in a Slaugh- 
ter House from Gloekler. Tell us what you need. 
Your letter will be answered immediately. You 
will get also a copy of the booklet, without charge 
or obligation. 


Bernard Gloekler Co. 


1627-29-31-33 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


———(GLOEKLE PITTSBURGH 


65 YEARS MANUFACTURING BUTCHERS’ EQUIPMENT 



















If you are looking for help, refer to the Classified Advertisement pages. 











Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. 
October 23, 1924. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1924. 
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B-2D TS, BVBecccccccccccccccccce dence @10% November ...... .... oe aie 12.70b 
SBIR TES. BNE. --+ 22-2 -->-->2--->-2 > 20s @ 9% Jenuary ........ as aS 
Se GS BS sn ccc kanes bs se vecs eben @ 9% THURSDAY. OCTOBER 23, 1924. 
Bellies (square cut and seedless)- — Open. High. Low. Close. 
o fa? a . > 
eas no —. G50 October ........ 16.40 16.45 16.221%4 16.2734b 
10-12 Ibs Beeerrbronrrecerrrgy sh" * 4" ‘ @19% November ...... 15.60 15.60 15.30 15.40b 
12-14 Ths. ste @17% December ...... 14.70 14.70 14.45 | 14.60ax 
4- oe ) Jeuuery capone 14.20-15 14.2 02% : 
See US: GUE..-+--0- sand aS 1 13.85 13.65 13.65 
Cc LEAR BELLIES— 
Dry Salt Meats. a 14.60 14.6214 14.60 ‘ ace 
Re CIEE 6 oo coe nec cesncn ces ccnsecnic @l4 November ... oo 3.9 Yon 
i, we She. .......-...noscreseces @14% January ........ "12.72% 12.72% ~=—«12.6714 12.67%4ax 
Regular plates, 68 csukhaed anes ee ou een 60> @12% SHORT RIBS- 
Clear plates, 4-7 ........ eccccccscccccece ei (cteber ume 12.00 13.00 13.00 
Jowl butts .. 2.2... ce cece cece eee erence oe aac, aes eth 12.70n 
Fat Backs— SOMME ococcccs secs as wes 12.40ax 
$ TY CEE EE re eee es 1814 FRIDAY. OCTOBER 24, 1924 P 
10. i2 + aig aaley sendorehdaaenbaenes ont Open. High. Low. Close. 
SEE. BEB, BEB ccccncccccscescscvevoess @15 LARD— ie i 
-16 s a Se ee ers @15 i asaeaen 16.12 16.12 15.80 15.90 s 
13-16 The. pon Pecks bb bRGee be Rtsbeeeene eis* BS wssbeun 15.2 15.25 15.00 15.00 s 
(OSS RE Re @16% ~——dDee. 14.40-30 14.40 13.97 13.97 
SU MECMEE Tc. xcucsasecanmusvanees @16\% "14.00-13.90 14.00 13.42 13.55 
aa aoe res "13.50 13.55 13.12 13.20 b 
Clear Bellies— RB E L L TES - om elas Hon 
-16 ave ey oo eT eS PE re @15% 4.5 57 5 4.45 
1aa8 te "onal ria atest @15% MoS 14.05 13.87 13.87 § 
DB-BD WS. AVE. «oo cccccccccccccessseecoes @i5_ RE oe EL tans nied cea 12.62 s 
20-25 Ibs. avg eS es eons pa ee @l4% aia 
SO-DE BM. AVE,» 2 coc ccccccccccsscsnsccesce a 147% 13. . 
Oe Serr @l4 % brats n 
BD-EB WB. OVE... 2c cc cwccccccccsccescccees @14% 30s 
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CO errr 13.9714 3.9714 13.8 13.851 
14.4 








Our USSESA Grease Separating Apparatus will be shipped to you on a TRIAL 
BASIS. Since the following testimonial was issued, we have succeeded in having 
leading institutions throughout the United States and Canada adopt our system. 


“In re ference to the tests made with your apparatus, would say that we are now running this basin, 
which is 9’ x 6’ x 4’, for the past three weeks without cleaning out same in any way whatever, 
and the water in same at all times has been odorless and the fat has been sweet and practically free 
from dirt, thereby doing away with considerable work in cleaning catch basin and handling addi- 
tional fat and eliminating entirely all the disagreeable odors. generally resulting from the use of 
ordinary catch basins. Might say here that the above analysis were drawn by_a representative of 
Stilwell & Gladding and made by them, and the tallow being tested for free fatty acid showed a 
percentage of 1.64, and could be used at least in a grade higher — than we are using at 
present. N. B. D. M. Co. 

(sed) A.McK., Supt. 


The above testimonial refers to model A apparatus installed in the New York Butchers’ 


Dressed Meat Company in 1914 
Send for Our Reduced Price List 
USSESA SALES COMPANY 


3203 Woolworth Building New York City 
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CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, October 
23, 1924, with comparisons, are as follows: 





Week Cor. 
ending Prev. week, 
Oct, 23. week. 1923. 

ADOT Be OB ick a vsdccvcce 

Anglo-Amer, Proy. Co....... 

NE eh as von saeeecssye 3, 

G. H. Hammond Co....... 7,6 

CS rere | e 

Wee Be OO... ccc csceccces 

LBoyd-Lunham & Co....... 

Western Pkg. & Pro. Co. 

Roberts & Oake..........+ 

PeMer Ge TASTE... 6. cscccees 

Independent Packing Co... 

Brennan Packing Co...... 

Agur Packing Co.......... 

WR Soci siceaceeccived a 7 116,300 








CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 
MEATS 





Beef. 
No.1. No.2. No. 8 
Rib roast, heavy end.......... ° 
Rib roast, light end............ 40 30 20 
POR cc. a 20 16 
arr o- a 80 20 
Steaks, sirloin, first Nomis c< oo @& 40 2 
Steaks, porterhouse ........ osess 40 25 
gs ee 238 25 18 
Beef stew, chuck .. . 18 15 12% 
Corned briskets, boneless .. 24 22 8 
Corned plates ............ 16 12 18 
Corned rumps, boneless.......... 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. 
eegeaetine unas NORE ES Os Oe 35 21 
BMD sccccncecces RTTTTT TTT Teer 40 28 
oS eee anobene jehewess - 12% 18 
AR ere 24 20 
Chops, rib and loin ............ 50 
Mutton 
EONS ackuvossue pee seaune rs 24 
eee icneneus oka sean re ° 
Shoulders . ceccccceccccces BB oe 
Chops, rib SbA MOI... ;..ccscs.... 80 = 
Pork. 
Totes, wile, BOND OVE ss. vsvccsvescsccce 


Loins, whole, 10@12 avg 
Loins, whole 12@14 avg... 
LEE, WRONG, 26° GRE OVERS ons cccccscccscae 
PT conn aeea knees SUSAN 6 S005 FAS SE 6 OST e 
ID. vento wl bhp 06404440546 540456 bale 
LO ae Lan aeah esa N co bs W 0s 500 ks Siew 











Hindquarters ....... 
Forequarters ...... 


Shoulders 
Cut ets 
Rib and loin “chops. . 


Butchers’ Offal. 


Shop Ree ORO eercceccesscceseccccoces 8 


Bones, per 100 “Tbs. ayaa whine eaeee ceawee eames 50 
CE MRED cccccccecescceses 200s 0080009600008 18 
NN GGvsGus FGAGEh SAU uehedeks Shewen en sb eue sa 15 
PE. Seuecaccbedeseuahseartekoesneksaece 12 





CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 


Double refined saltpetre, gran., L. C. L... 6% 6% 
Orystals ....... enshdeseusabeacecc<aks We 7™% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, f. 0. b. 


Oe ES aa 4, he 
Less than carloads, Seeeaneee..- cocccce OD hy 
Crystals ......... cesecoeee SD 5% 
Kegs, 100@130 ibs... le ‘more. 


Boric acid, in carloads, powdered, in 


SEE. ckhsandhh wn bite ne Lauwhes 945 0s600 9 Rly 
Crystal to powdered, in bbls., in 5-ton 
ee ee ED a on 6 ys 400 55 OS So 40 on 90 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots...... 9% 10 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls....... 5 4% 


In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bbls. 5% 5 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, om ton f. o. b., Chi- 
k 


cago, bul RR EOE Terre en 3 8.86 
Medium, car lots, per “ton, t o. ‘: ‘Chicago, 
DE” chs boy eh aa cheaneseeaesses 9.80 
Rock, car lots, ‘per ‘ton, t. ‘o. b., “Chicago... 7.60 
Sugar— : 
Raw Sugar. 96 poate aa MNsOR RETA ees @6.03 
BOC GORA, BD DAMS. cccececcccecscsce @6.25 
Syrup, testing 63 to “es combined sucrose 
cine ieeheinaeenehen ee @35 
Standard, granulated, £." 0. ‘b. * refinery 
PE Cs sends e eu eeee 5055) Shs e64400 2 o> @7.50 
Plantation, granulated, f. o. b., New Or- 
Ge CUE TED ccccccevecesesss @6.90 
White clarified, ft. 0. b. “New Orleans 
SEE Sacestonsccsevsves ES ee . @b% 














OS! SSSSSSSS2EE5 


Sear aquaccacn: 
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Prime native steers ........ 184 @ 19% 
( native steers.......... 

Medium St@OPS ...ccccccccece it 
Heiiers, GOOd .cccccscccece 13 

COWS 0 o60 8 ub6eed 6500046686668 7 

Hind quarters, choice........ 

Fore quarters, choice........ 


Beef Cuts. 


Steer EGG. Ty. Ri sccscn sxe 
Stecr Loins, No. 2... 
Steer Short Loins, No. 
Stecr Short Loins, No. 2 
Steer Loin Ends (hips) . 


Steer Loin Ends, No, 2...... 
Cow LOimm .ccccccccccccecs 
Cow Short Tatmp  ..c.cccce 2 
Cow Loin Ends (hips) 

Steer Riba, NO, 1... 2c ccee 
Steer Ribs, No. 3 RE a 
Cow Bi Gee Bc ass cisics 
Cow Beer Bee. Bo ste erees 
Cow Ty Bees ae 666s ccccsss 
Steer Rounds, No. 1........ 
Steer Rounds, No, 2......... 
Steer Chucks, No. 1 

Steer Chucks, No. 2 

Cow Rounds .....ccccccccecs 
Cow Chucks ....ccccceee ee 
Steer PlatesS ......sccccccee 
Medium Plates ........es-e+- 
Briskets, No. 1..... evcecces 
Brive, TO. Be odes dcwcs 







Steer Navel Ends 
Cow Navel Ends 
Kore Shanks ... 
Hind Shanks 
RUG: seacacuee acne sss 
Strip Loins, No. 1, 
Strip Loins, No. 2 
Strip Loins, No. 3.... 


Sirloin Butts, No. 1......... 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2...... 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3......... 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1.... 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2...... 
Ramp TUES cececcscccsccce 
Flank Steaks ...........c00. 
Boneless Chucks ........... 
Shoulder Clods ............. 
Hanging Tenderloins ....... 


Beef Products. 





Braing,: POP Wa. oc ssc case 
ERR Sdnaneaccsansvenwasiee 
TE oi ven scscicsiacnnnvng 29 
Sweetbreads .....cccccccsece 38 
Ox-TAl, MOR Win cc ncvccccccs 10 
ee 
Wreeh Tre. The Gace cccsiccsce 
TAVOER . ccccncaccresssccccces 
Kidseye, pee Wi... 2 cc cce cece 
Veal. 
Choice OGPCRSB  ....cc ci cece. 16 
Good Carcass .. 
Good Saddles 
GOOG TRCKS 2. cccccccsccsves 5 


Medium TACKS ...cesscccecs 


PN ON sa aaa earn, hme ( 
Sweetbreads ....... sckeeeewe 52 @60 
RIE FET oie cicaccccsease 35 @37 


Choice Lambs ......... weiss 
Medium Lambs ..........+. 
Choice Saddles ............. 
Medium Saddles ............ 
Choice: WOMes . wkccscccccccee 
Medium Fores ........-sccee 


Lamb Tongues, each........ 
Tamb Kidneys, per Ib....... 


Mutton. 


Heavy Sheep ......cccccsves 
Light Sheep .... 
Heavy Saddles 
Light Saddles 
Heavy Fores 





Mutton Stew ...cccccccseece 
Sheep Tongues, each........ 
Sheep Heads, each.......... 


Fresh Perk, 


DRONE TINO! ioc cceedd-escc 
Pork Loins, e8@ 10 Ibs. avg. 
REE CREE 9.65 4-54 dae nee 
TEMGERROI: 6.006 casececcceee 
_— ee errr re 
errr 
Hocks : 
‘Trimmings stoga Gi 
Iixtra lean trimmings 
REE 5 ru SGkinlao Wis Sam ahiojinces see 
SROWON. occ cc cccccccesssecces 
i 2 err 
Pigs’ Heads ...... re 
Blade Bones .....cccccceees 
CT arr 
Cheek Meat .....cccccceee 
Hog — per Ib. ...e... 
NOCK BOOMER 2.0 ccncecceccce 
Skinned a pia ae naa 
Pork Hearts .......2.++e0- 
Pork Kidneys, per lb........ 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week =e 
Oct 


DOMESTIC nica 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. 
Country style sausage, 
Country style — 


Bologna in beef bungs, choice 


Liver sausage in beef rounds 


New England luncheon specialty 
luncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty . 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 


Thuringer Cervelat 





salami. hew condition ......... cece 


Genoa "style Salami 


Mortadella, new condition 






SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Co eee rr ee rere 
oo — sausage in sheep casings— 


1 CIRRE  occccsascrscricdvecee 
Frankfurt atyle sausage i pork casings— 


Smoked fins. 1 to, in 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0, B. CHICAGO.) 
ae: ae domestic, 180 sets, per tierce, 


Beef. a. PY meg sets, per tierce, o @ - 


piece 
Beef | Ne, 2, 400 pieces, per tierce, 
Beef weasands, No. 1, per plece.. 


Beef weasands, No. 2, per piece. 
Beef bladders, small, 


VINEGAR ene PRODUCTS. 






Honeycomb tripe, 200- i 
Pocket honeyeomb a 200: Ib. bbl 


Lamb tongues, long cut, ROA DDLS «<0 00600i00 8 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl........... 57.00 


CANNED MEATS. 





Ox tongue, whole 


Hamburger steaks with 


Vienna style sausage... 
Veal loaf, medium size.. 
Chili con carne with, or 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces............+. 
c, 25 to 35 pleces..... cesses 
| 


non ko ie 


o 


¢ 


oy 


_ 
m® 


Extra plate beef, 200-lb. barrels 
COOPERAGE. 


. black iron hoops....1. 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops... .1. 
Ash pork barrels, 
Red oak lard tierces 

White oak lard tierces 


— 
aI I8 


®DPBHSHSNHSS 399d: 
NS 


BaSabeoo 









BUTTERINE. 


Sclid—30-60 1b. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago........ 
Cartene, TOMS OF WEENIE, E-Uh... cccccccccecs 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 Ibs........... 
Shortenings, 30@60 lbs. tubs.............. 
Nut Margarine, prints, 1 Ib...........see0. 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 
Be Et NU 6 boc ic cccacecocuscccedces 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. avg 
ee a eee 
Clean beliten,- 19G20 Thess... cccccccccecs 
Clear bellies, 25@30 Ibs 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs 
Wan WOO LOGE TOs cc ccasevescovenes 
WOE “WGC FACIE Te. oo occ csecncccdnens 
Fat backs, BS vad cncasccesieweud 
RR PENNE cas dar cecasdecaeeeaaeeee 
Butts 


WHOLESALE SMOKED ume 


Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 Nae ueiee« wa 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 lbs......... 
Standard regular hams, 12@16 lbs......... 


Te GE PEs a ccaccabdowcsencnccsenbe 


Standard bacon, 8@12 Ib8............ee0. 26 


Standard bacon, 4@8 lbs 
Standard bacon, 12@14 lbs................ 
Standard bacon strips, 6@7 lbs........... 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, surplus fat 

Cire NI pact acanc< tenianiaccanNwhss 
Guaet hams, choice, skinned, surplus fat 


Pic fs skin wi ; mere “fat off ' smoked. - 
Picnics, skinned surplus fat off, smoked.. 
Loin roll 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime lard oil 
Extra winter strained lard 
mM MR Said wah 4 dae sieWaedeneleces 
Extra No. 1 lard 
PD OM Seacacccstcatenegeneadenas 
Ge ION 5 cineca mecmeeeatesdacenquws 
Pe ME GI cc ccuwectenecacaoawa 
Extra neatsfoot oil 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil 
Acidless tallow, oil 


















FERTILIZERS 

BOR s . aencaxciosacws 
Rr G 
Ground tankage, 11 to 12%.............. § 3.15@ 3.25 
Ground tankage, 6 to 10% ............ 2.75@ 3.10 
Crushed and unground tankage ......... 2. 
Ground raw bone. per ton .............2 26. 00@32. 00 
Ground steamed bone, per ton ..........20. 
Unground steamed bone ..............5. 15.00 
Unground bone tankage ............... 13. 00@16.00 

HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
No. 1 a 75 Ib. average........... $250.06 
No. 2 ong 40 Ib. average........ 200.00: 
Nea SCIMMEN IS. s.<c5 caches ccc cece, 140.004 
Hoofs, black eee 
RO Es sca dcice cevaceakonesiaccae 50.00@ 
Round shin bones, heavies........... 100. 00@115.00 
Round shin bones, lights and imned.... 75.00@ 90.00 
Flat shin bones, heavies ........... 65.00@ 70.00 
Flat shin bones, lights and med...... 50.00@ 60.00 
Tiigh DOM; TOW © 6 x60 onc ceeccece 75.00@ 80.00 
Thigh bones, lights and med...... 60.00@ 65.00 
ET TIES 6 ia na: 405 dae Bae <0, anne 45.00@ 55.00 


Note—These quotations apply to No. 


which must be assorted, free from grease srote and 
cracks, hard and clean, uniform as to cut and weight. 


Packed in double bags and carload tots. 


on unselected stock will be found in ‘‘Packinghouse 


By-Products Markets’’ reports on another 


LARD (Unrefined). 


Prime, steam, cash tierces.............. 
Prime, steam, loose 
Leaf, raw 


LARD (Refined). 


Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib........ 
Pe EE COO cian 54 oad aciwwawias hones ue 
I fe aks cle sncses eis eaeesxeen 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oe PRNNR Gt cr leciadcinentavewcene stance 21 


Oleo stock 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil 


DN es Oe OEE 6a ee waicceis de waeus 15 MA @16” 
DU Co METS eae cae ian asad cad cuns 15 5 
Prime oleo stearine, edible................ 124% @13 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 2% acid, 45 titre.... 
Fancy tallow, under 2% acid, 43 titre.... 
No. 1 tallow. basis 10% f.f.a., 42@43 


Sr ee ene ee er ee eer § 


No. 2 tallow, basis 40% f.f.a., 40 titre.... 
Choice white grease, max, 4% acid, loose 


(ES ae Pe rere 13 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid........... 9% 
Wet SOONG, P2268. TiGis . ccc chadtscces 8% 
pe a ee re ese ere 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cotton seed oil—in tanks f.o.b. 
ES a rr ere 


White, deodorized, in bris., c.a.f. Chicago. = @13% 


Yellow, deodorized, in bris. ........... 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. basis, f.o.b. mills. 
Corn oil in tanks, FO TR ce hes weicncecas 


Soya Bean oil, sellers’ tank, f.0.b. nt 


nom, 
Cessna oil, sellers tank f.0.b coast ..... 
efined in bris., c.a.f. Clicago........ 
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Retail Section 


Retailers’ Tests on Beef Cuts 


Those on Wholesale Cuts 
Should Come After Tests 


on Sides and Carcasses 


In its October 4th issue THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER gave the results of 
a retail cutting test made on a 214% Ib. 
side of beef. It was made, it will be re- 
membered, in a Chicago shop, and gave 
actual figures and results. 

The writer of this excellent series of 
articles, Roy C. Lindquist, has gone a 
step farther in the following one. 

Taking the same side of beef used in 
the last article, he divided the carcass 
into the various wholesale cuts, and 
made a cutting test on each. This in- 
stallment discusses the forequarter and 
its “units” or wholesale cuts. 

This is a particularly valuable addi- 
tion to the tests previously given. Fre- 
quently the dealer needs to buy extra 
wholesale cuts, about which he has had 
little to guide him. By giving a test 
along the lines outlined here, he is able 
to buy with a better idea of how his 
meat will cut out. 

Another help from these tests is the 
fact that the various retail cuts can be 
priced with more intelligence. Retail 
prices based on cutting tests, with an 
eye on margin, go a long way toward 
making a successful retail meat dealer. 


Test Forequarter Cuts 


From a Side of Beef 
By Roy C. Lindquist. 

In the two preceding articles the writer 
gave the results of two beef tests, in each 
case basing all figures on the whole side. 
Now it would be interesting to see how 
the various figures for each wholesale 
cut would turn out. 

If the dealer needs to buy extra cuts, 
it would be valuable for him to know just 
how much margin he cuts out of such 
wholesale cuts, and what percentage to 
the wholesale unit are the retail cuts, fat, 
trimmings and waste. This information 
would prove valuable as a guide to his 
buying. 

Test on Forequarter of Beef. 

In this article the writer will give the 
tests on the forequarter and its units from 
the side of beef shown in the preceding 
article. As previously stated, this side 
of beef weighed 214% pounds and came 
from a 430 pound lean young steer. 

[See Opposite Page for Tests.] 

The test was made September 5, 1924 in 
a Chicago shop located in a community 
occupied mostly by a good class of work- 
ing people. The retail prices shown were 


those actually charged by this dealer at 
the 


time. The wholesale prices given 


here for the various cuts were the actual 
market prices for similar grades. Some 
of these cuts the dealer actually buys 
extra. 

When the side of beef was tested, the 
carcass was first divided into the whole- 
sale units, each one weighed, and then 
cut up separately so that the amounts 
of fat, trimmings and waste, as well as 
the retail cuts of each, were determined. 
The forequarter and its units are given 
here. 

It may be well to explain how some of 
the figures were obtained. The percentage 
of any cut to the whole was computed as 
follows:—Divide the weight of any cut by 
the whole weight and multiply result by 
100. 

How Figures Were Obtained. 

For example: take the percentage of the 
round bone chuck roasts to the whole 
chuck. The weight of this item is 7 Ibs. 
15 oz., or 7.94 lbs. when ounces are re- 
duced to fractions of a pound. The whole 
chuck weighs 58 lbs. 8 oz, or 58.5 Ibs. 
Then 7.94 divided by 58.5 gives .491, 
which, multiplying by 100, gives 49.1%. 

The gross margin as percentage of sales 
was computed as follows: Divide the 
margin by the total sales value and mul- 
tiply by 100. For instance the whole 
chuck brought $11.58 and the margin was 
$4.56; dividing $4.56 by $11.58 gives .394 
and multiplying by 100 gives 39.4%. 

Figuring Margin Per Pound. 

The average selling price per pound 
of the whole chuck was 19-9/10 cents, 
arrived at by dividing $11.58 by 58.5 
(weight of chuck.) With chuck costing 
12c wholesale the average margin per 
pound is 19-8/10 minus 12 or 7-8/10 cents. 

In the test on the rib, we can see the 
great loss occurring when the rib is 
bound and rolled. The waste in boning 
amounts to 5 lbs. 7 oz. or 25.9% of the 
whole. The standing rib brings an aver- 
age selling price of 28-6/10 cents per 
pound while the rolled rib brings 35 and 
40 cents or an average of 38-% cents. 
It cost the customer then 9-34 cents to 
bone out the rib. 


The reader probably will notice that 


the retail price of the plate cuts here is _ 


given as 14 cents while in the table of 
the whole forequarter this price is only 
9 cents. This dealer gets 14 cents for 
plate sold over the counter but when buy- 
ing straight cattle (or forequarter) two 
out of every plates are returned to the 
packer who allows a credit of 6% cents 
per pound. This fact explains the 9 cent 
price. 


{In the next article the writer will give 
figures for the hindquarters and its cuts 
from the same side of beef.] 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


A new meat market has been opened at 
6219 East Washington street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., by M. J. Bumer. 

Dr. M. E. Stanfield has sold his meat 
market at Rison, Ark., to B. W. Thomas- 
son. 

The meat market at 4838 College avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been sold to E. O. 
Fletcher. 

A new meat market has been opened at 
1243 South East street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
by J. H. McClure. 

A new meat market and grocery store 
has been established at 1212 North Mis- 
souri street, Indianapolis, Ind., by W. W. 
Hyde. 

T. H. Caldwell has sold his meat mar- 
ket in Pine Biuff, Ark., to Fred Sams. 

A new meat market has been opened at 
321 Virginia avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., 
by Frank N. Lindner. 

J. E. Earl has sold his North Side Meat 
Market in Clinton, Mich, to Charles 
Waltz. 

Fred H. Taulker has sold his meat mar- 
ket in Luckey. Ohio, to Charles D. Hag- 
erty and Henry W. Myers. 

A new meat market has been opened at 
6081 East Washington street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., by Carl Butcher. 


A new meat market has been opened at 
538 Prospect street, Indianapolis, Ind., by 
Prather & Carter. 

H. C. Peterson has sold his meat mar- 
ket in Rhinelander, Wis., to R. B. Bruck- 
ner. 

Ben W. Ford and Lon P. Wofford have 
withdrawn from the partnership of Ford, 
Wofford, Milam and Stapleton, meat deal- 
ers, in Conway, Ark. The business will 
be carried on by the other two partners. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Rising Sun, Ind., by Mrs.’ Robert Harris. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Westmoreland City, Pa. by D. C. Myers. 


The meat market of John Verbosky, 346 
Chambers street, Easton, Pa., was recently 
damaged by fire. 

William Allgaier has sold his meat mar- 
ket in Hazleton, Pa., to Frank E. Wear. 

Fire recently destroyed the Beaver Falls 
Cash Market, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

A new meat market has been opened 
in Mexico, Mo., by H. C. Sannebeck. 

Frank and Joseph Rose have opened a 
new meat market in St. Charles, Mo. 

A new meat market and grocery have 
been opened in Lincoln Heights, Jean- 
ette, Pa., by James Webster. 

The Sanitary Meat Market has been 
opened in Lexington, Neb., by Speck & 
McKee. 

F. L. Yager has purchased the Haigler 
Sag Market from O. G. McCoy, Haigler, 
NeD. 

Jack Weingand has opened his 
Halstead Market in Halstead, Kas. 

A. Nelson has sold his meat market in 
Cleburne, Kas., to Theo Netz. 

L. Deemert has sold his meat and 
grocery business at 2707 14th street, De- 
troit, Mich. to E. E. Ingraham. 

M. Trudo has purchased the meat and 
grocery business of Samtel G. Loben, at 
4514 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

The Burbs Avenue Meat Market has 
been opened at 8601 Mack avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. | 

H. H. McVey has purchased the meat 
and grocery business of Burns’ Bros., 
Eddyville, Ia. 

G. E. Basham has purchased the Ball 
eT and grocery business, Woonsocket, 


new 


Lee Jaggers is opening a meat market in 
Salina, Kas. 
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O. W. Schilling has disposed of his 
meat business in Post Falls, Ida., to Frank 
Willard. 

i L. Glad and A. C. Lundwell are 
opening a meat market and grocery store 
in Bonners Ferry, Ida. 

H. Rickman has engaged in the meat 
a at 702 Division street, Portland, 

re, 

The meat market of Steve Kaptur, 228 
Aider street, Portland, Ore., has been dam- 
aged by fire, with a loss of $5,500. 

H. W. Strebig has disposed of his meat 
business in Oregon City, Ore., to W. V. 
Ruconich. 

W. A. Mills has sold out his meat busi- 
ness in Oregon City, Ore., to Homer 
Maddox. 

Stanley & Hindman have engaged in the 
meat and fruit business at 2620 Center 
street, Baker, Ore. 

— Sn 


ADVERTISING NEW ZEALAND 
LAMB. 


During the past fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, the New Zealand Meat Producers’ 
Board adopted a novel way of advertising 
lamb. With a view to introducing prime 
New Zealand lamb into homes where it 
may have been previously unknown, the 
Board made arrangements to deliver single 
carcasses of lamb to any address in Great 
Britain for the sum of 33s per carcass. 
The scheme met with success, some 1,400 
single carcasses have been delivered to 
addresses all over Great Britain. 

Other activities of the Board as sum- 
marized in their annual report which has 


just been published, and reported to the 
Department of Commerce by Alfred Nut- 
ting, Clerk in the American Consulate- 
General, London, England, include the 
regulation of shipments of meat to the 
British market. This regulation is the 
most important step in stabilizing prices 
for New Zealand meat, and according to 
the report a uniformity of prices has been 
realized on the Smithfield (London) mar- 
ket during the last two seasons, since 
the Board has been regulating shipments, 
particularly in the case of lamb. 





Running a Meat Store 


Complete copies of Dr. Horace 
Secrist’s final report on “Ex- 
penses, Profits and Losses in Re- 
tail Meat Stores” may be obtained 
by any retailer desiring them. 

All the facts and figures—in- 
cluding the approved form for 
drawing up a “Profit and Loss 
Statement”—are combined in a 70- 
page book. 

This is the first time such reli- 
able and practical information on 
retail accounting has ever been 
made available to the retailer. 

Fill out and return the following 
order, with remittance for $1.00; 
and the book will be sent postpaid: 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I1l. 

Please send me copy of “Expenses, 


Profits and Losses in Retail Meat 
Stores,’ by Horace Secrist. 


Name... 


eee ee ee 


se ee meee ee wees ers ereeeeeeee 


Price $1.00, postpaid. Remittance 


with order. 
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Per cent Total 
to fore- Weight Selling Sales 
quarter Retail Cuts Lbs.-Oz. Price Value 
0.9 MUMMIN GURU cod cv cikvides sc eeees 1- 0 $0.25 $ 0.25 
i Sowa Dome (Shani .s.ciccccceccees 4-1 ee 15 
fe Round bone chuck roasts .......... 7/15 er 1.82 
26.1 Ce ROUMI . osiic hoe eee ceades se 28-12 aa 7.18 
oA Chuck rib (end of 8,9th ribs)..... 2- 4 .16 36 
6.8 RON SOON Sai coi oo Gécsndiec eae cme'e 7- 8 22 1.65 
1 SHUDO DONEH (HAE) s0 6060 0ss cc deos 1-11 vars .07 
19.1 Mg Od to) a 21- 0 .09 1.89 
51 Rib roast (6,7) rolled)... .....560 5- 9 35 1.95 
9.1 Rip: roast’ (1-5) ‘rolled .......cccse 10- 0 40 4.00 
4.5 PERMIT coca cq sien nc odes neewss 5- 0 an 1.11 
13.9 Waste (fat, bones and waste)..... 15- 4 01 16 
100.0% Total—Forequartér .....ccccsccsee 110- 0 $0.187 $20.59 
Forequarter brought ......... $20.59 Mase ; sl ee 
MING oka sa eee oK 35.9% of Sales 
Forequarter cost @l2c........ 13.20 Margin: ...... itaeinans 35.9% of Cost 
Gross ‘margit:........<<0a $ 7.39 Average margin per Ib.......6 7/10c 
Fore Shank—8!4 Lbs. 
Total 
Per cent Weight Selling Sales 
to shank Retail Cuts Lbs.-Oz. Price Value 
11.8 Ne SU ooo dia eek ele ois wis deiereinreterers 1-0 $0.25 $0.25 
47.8 SMABUDONS] (HAGE) 62. osc sccccscewe ees 4-1 ger zy 
36.8 PUMMEEROR Sa) cairiaios sai sinsoemae ence 3-2 22 69 
3.6 WIRE ooo Sa 4 aa etn Sacesele see eees 0-5 01 01 
100.0% PORMESOUNIY. Cbkv io Sense neice caicea eee 8-8 $0.129 $1.10 
SHAME DE OUMNG cis:cc.cg 5 ccccn ceee% $1.10 
Shani COSEVCUOC. o.oo si sccccns vieie's 51 
. Grosses MANS . ook eceedees .59 (6-9/10c per Ib.) 
NEARGEUE ocide cinsaceae 53.6% of Sales 
SAMIR 6 0546 occciaaretasig 115.6% of Cost 
Chuck—58!14 Lbs. 
Totai 
Per cent Weight Selling Sales 
of Chuck Retail Cuts Lbs.-Oz. Price Value 
13.6 Round bone chuck roasts .......... 7-15 $0.23 $ 1.82 
49. MGRMOMM OASIS E .cicsiasins eicis sasic< si 28-12 a3 7.18 
3: Chuck rib (end of 8 and 9th ribs).. 2- 4 16 36 
12.8 EMERG UG WM e505 ahaidieis datile-eers'se comms 7- 8 22 1.65 
2.9 Soup bone. (neck) ....6.26eeseees 1-11 ike 07 
be NROURMMEUEDY 5.55054 6ss-cawlenc eaeees 1-14 .22 42 
14.5 NN oar sors earn eRe ek deeicseas 8- 8 01 .08 
100.0% Bio 07 18) SC) nn, | oo $0.198 $11.58 
Ghuck DrOug@hbl. .46 66. c ccc ce $11.58 
CHECKHACOSH GLICO oes ccccceees 7.02 
GEOsse MOBMINY «.o 6 .ccs 6.50 4.56 (7-8/10c per Ib.) 
ADSI oilatas-ole sia-a<ace 39.4% of Sales 
J a Aa ee 64.9% of Cost 
Rib—21 Lbs. 
Total 
Per cent Weight Selling Sales 
to rib Retail Cuts ‘Lbs.-Oz. Price Value 
26.5 Rap roast (7:6) (rouled... 66 cs cececces 5-9 $0.35 $1.95 
47.6 Raporoast (1-5) *rOued . .....cesccecees 10-0 40 4.00 
25.9 RAMEE att ortr tera tei gleverar ara cute eal easvarovs 5-7 01 .06 
100.0% Eras eS a. 5 co oa gisele tes earner ain cs Sewisi ave 21-0 $0.286 $6.01 
Reap DEBGMRY. 65. 6 oe ckd cok nice ces $6.01 
RRC OGOMIDEUEN. 6c 0. ec a see ees 5.46 
GLOSS INAGBN 6. <odi cece cde $0.55 (2-6/10c per lb.) 
NAGS M oc i6 scar eisai ack 9.2% of Sales 
WEGGGANY ong be 6 cereceacs 10.1% of Cost 
Plate—22 Lbs. 
Total 
Per cent Weight Selling Sales 
to plate Retail Cuts Lbs.-Oz. Price Value 
95.5 Baten COM CREO) iis iecsiar wale sveeniees 60S $0.14 $2.94 
4.5 WAREGUIER fou arate ta'sb%.8 a al ahatereihakare a ka aleve 1-0 01 01 
100.0% OCAIESEAALOR. vcdercavornriasieccedeecs 22-0 $0.13-4/10 $2.95 
Pration DHOUREES ack c vscsc oviscaes $2.95 
PRAGE PM CGRUECIIIO! «66 6 kde ccade cess 1.98 
CHOSE TMEEEUE. . os 5556s oe 6 $0.97 (4-4/10c per Ib.) 
ECT) i rn 32.9% of Sales 
EAMONN 6 a6 6 shad Sense 49.0% of Cost 


Test on Forequarter Cuts of 


Forequarter of Beef—110 Lbs 


From 430 Lb. Young Steer (Lean). 
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R. E. Yocum, general superintendent, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, is a visitor 
to New York this week. 

F. Edson White, president of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, was in the city 
the latter part of last week. 

J. <A. Hawkinson, president Allied 
Packers, Inc., Chicago, was in New York 
the latter part of last week. 

W. A. Lynde, manager of the New York 
plant of Wilson & Company, is in Chi- 
cago attending the convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 

T. G. Lee, superintendent of the New 
York territory, Armour and Company, was 
in Chicago to attend the convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 

Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City 
for week ending October 18th on ship- 
ments sold out, ranged from 8.00 cents to 
20.00 cents per pound, and averaged 13.48 
cents per pound. 

H. H. Corey, export manager of the 
George A. Hormel Company, Austin, 
Minn., arrived in New York last Sunday 
from England on the SS. Adriatic. Mr. 
Corey was accompanied by Mr. A. E. 
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Jones of Marples, Jones & Co., Liverpool. 


George Kramer, president of Ye Olde 
New York Branch, and Mrs. Kramer, 
president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, United 
Master Butchers of America, celebrated 
the 26th anniversary of their marriage on 
October 18th. 


Word has been received from Arthur 
Dyer, who left New York last Saturday 
with Mrs. Dyer, that he had such a 
good time at the convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers that he 
has extended his stay in Chicago several 


days. 


William Kramer, member of the firm 
of Kramer Brothers and actively intcrested 
in the Ye Olde New York Branch, and 
Mrs. Kramer, a member of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, United Master Butchers of 
America, celebrated the 7th anniversary 
of their marriage on October 9th. 


Following is a report of the New York 
City Health Department of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the City of New 
York during the week ending October 18, 
1924: Meat—Manhattan, 2.868%  'bs.; 
Richmond, 60 Ibs.; total, 2,928% Ibs. 
Fish—Manhattan, 9 lbs.; Brooklyn, 92 Ibs.; 
total, 101 lbs. Poultry and Game—Man- 
hattan, 134 Ibs. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, October 23, 


1974. 
Fresh Beef— 








































LAMB: 
Choice .. 
Good ..... 
Medium 
Common 

YEARLINGS: 
Good 
Medium 
Common 

MUTTON: 
Good 
Medium 
Common 

Presh Pork Cuts— 

LAINS: 

8-10 Ib. 


14-16 Ib. 
SHOULDERS: 


SOMMOR 2 ccc ccvceee 
PICNICS: 


BUTTS: 
Boston style 


*Veal prices include “hide 











average.... 
Ce a 


4-6 lb. average....... 
6-8 Ib. average...... 





-50@12.00 


11.50@13.00 


Medium ......ceee ccccccccecccececs 10.00 @11.50 
COMMON ..ccccccccce senecscecccces 7.00@ 9.00 
BULLS 
PD ssececce Sesences Seeeesnesseeee  jq§§ 696860000 
Medium ...cccccoce ccccccececs ececece = =— see eeveces 
Common ...... baeeenonn oeeeeeneese 6.50@ 7.00 
Fresh Veal*— 
Choice 16.00 @17.00 
Good .... 13.00@15.00 
Medium 8.50@12.00 
Common 7.00@ 8.50 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 


21.00 @ 23.00 
18.00 @ 21.00 
17.00 @19.00 
15.00 @ 17.00 


12.50@14.00 
9.00@12.00 
.00@ 9.00 


20.09 @ 23.00 
19.00 @ 20.00 
18.00 @19.00 
17.00 @18.00 
16.00 @17.00 


16.00 @17.60 


12.00@13.00 


19.00 @ 21.00 


on” at Chicago and New York. 


10.00@11.00 


9.00@ 9.50 
8.00@ 8.50 


9.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.00 


23.00@ 24.00 
22.00 @ 23.00 
20.00 @ 21.00 


13.00 @14.00 
10.00 @12.00 
8.00@10.00 


21.00 @ 24.00 
21.00 @ 23.00 
19.00 @ 21.00 
18.00 @ 20.00 
16.00@17.00 


16.00 @16.50 
15.50 @16.00 


8.00@11.00 


10.50 @12.00 
9.00@ 9.50 
7.00@ 9.00 


18.00 @20.00 
16.00 @18.00 
12.00 @16.00 
8.00@11.00 


22.00 @ 24.00 
20.00 @ 22.00 
19.00 @ 21.00 
16.00 @18.00 


11.00 @13.00 
9.00@11.00 
7.09@ 9.00 


22.00 @ 25.00 
21.00 @ 24.00 
19.00 @ 22.00 
18.00 @20.00 
14.00 @18.00 


16.00 @18.00 


14.00@16.50 


20.00 @ 23.00 


CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEWYORK. PHILA. 
$17.00@20.00 $15.00 $19.00@21.00 $18.00@20.v0 
16.00@18.00 13.50@14.50 15.00@18.00 = 15.50@17.00 
12.50@15.50 11.50@13.00 11.00@15.00  10.00@13.00 


8.00 @10.00 


9.00 
7.50@ 8.50 
6.50@ 7.5 


17.00 @18.00 
15.00 @16.00 
10.00 @13.00 

8.00 @10.00 


21.00 @ 24.00 
20.00 @ 22.00 
18.00 @19.00 
15.00@17.00 


16.00@19.00 


14.00 @15.00 
12.00@13.00 
10.00 @11.00 


20.00 @ 24.00 
19.00 @23.00 
18.00@19.00 


15.00 @18.00 
16.00 @18.00 


15.00 
14.00 


21.00 @22.00 
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A change has been made in the enter- 
tainment scheduled for the next meeting 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, United Master 
Butchers of America, on next Wednesday 
afternoon, October 29. A package party 
will be held instead of the Halloween 
celebration. The heart game, which was 
one of the novelties to be introduced by 
Mrs. Schumacher at the Halloween event, 
will be held later on. Mrs. Hembdt was 
appointed to send flowers to Mrs. Hirsch 
and a letter of sympathy to Mr. Schu- 
macher, who were injured in a recent ac- 
cident. It was reported that while Mrs. 
Hirsch would not be out for some time, 
she was out of danger, and that Mr. Schu- 
macher had been out, but would not be 
able to attend to business for some time. 

ees 
NEW YORK MASTER BUTCHERS. 


That the annual ball of Ye Olde New 
York Branch, United Master Butchers of 
America, will be a wonderful success is 
indicated by the number of tickets taken 
upon their first offering at the meeting 
last Tuesday evening, and the enthusiasm 
of the large number of members. The 
dance music which gave so much satisfac- 
tion last year has again been secured and 
a fine array of vaudeville talent will en- 
tertain during the dinner for which an 
exceptionally good menu has been pro- 
vided. Each lady will be presented with 
a handsome souvenir of very good quality. 

The new book on “Market Classes and 
Grades of Dressed Beef,” issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, was dis- 
tributed. This book deals with the 
standardization of certain cuts and classi- 
fication of grades of beef and is a long 
step toward better conditions in buying. 

There were some complaints registered 
against wholesalers selling short weight, 
but wherever these had been called to the 
attention of the wholesaler, full credit had 
been allowed. 

The matter of false advertising by re- 
tailers as to price and quality had been in- 
vestigated and the committee made fa- 
vorable reports to the effect that such false 
advertising had been stopped. 

As there was a considerable discussion 
on the fat question, a survey was made 
among those presented regarding the 
amount received for shop fat. The prices 


ranged from 4%c high to 23{c low, show- 
ing a variety of prices for the same grade. 
The survey seemed, however, to reflect 
an upward trend on the price of fat, and 
the prediction was made that in a short 
time the prevailing price would be five 
cents. 

There were about seven members pres- 
ent from the Bohemian Branch, which had 
lately been admitted into the State As- 
sociation. They enjoyed the meeting and 
expressed appreciation of the invitation 
stating they want to come often as they 
were learning quite a bit from association 
with the members. 

After the meeting the guests from the 
Bohemian Branch were taken to a nearby 
restaurant, where a sort of “get-together” 
party was held... Louis Goldstein’s birth- 
day falling on that day he was made the 
guest of honor, and some interesting talks 
and stories were enjoyed. 
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NEW AGRICULTURAL YEARBOOK. 


Valuable figures on meat, and meat ani- 
mals, as well as discussions of important 
phases of agriculture, are contained in the 
1923 Yearbook of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Figures particularly interesting to the 
packing and meat industry cover meat ani- 
mals and many phases of production of 
and commerce in meats, hides, skins. oleo- 
margarine and other by-products of the 
industry. 

This new yearbook is one of a series 
containing progressive historical articles 
on certain important phases of American 
agriculture, its present status and future 
outlook. It contains nearly 1400 pages, 
illustrated with numerous charts showing 
graphically important features of the de- 
velopment of livestock and grain produc- 
tion. 

In his foreword to the volume, Secretary 
Wallace says: 

“It is evident that the agriculture of the 
country is undergoing important changes. 
The lower returns to agricultural workers 
as compared with workers in other fields 
of endeavor are compelling important re- 
adjustments. It is hoped that these sys- 
tematic studies of the economic aspects of 
some of the more important lines of agri- 
cultural industry will be helpful in the 
formulation of an adequate agricultural 
policy.” 

Included in the general agricultural in- 
jormation is a rather complete review of 
sheep raising in the United States as well 
as the world production of sheep and 
lambs, and the outlook for the industry. 
In the 5-year period, 1899-1908, there were 
approximately 5 sheep for every 8 persons 
in the United States; ten years later there 
were only 4; and in the period 1919-1923, 
the decline had reached 2.8 sheep for every 
8 people, or about one-third sheep per per- 
son. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the total 
lamb and mutton consumed in the United 
States is eaten in the North Atlantic 
States, but the heaviest per capita con- 
sumption is in the Western States, due 
principally to the large consumption of 
this kind of meat on the range. The low- 
est per capita consumption of lamb is in 
the South Atlantic and West North Cen- 
tral States, these regions jointly consum- 
ing only about 15 per cent of the total 
supply. East of the Rock Mountains the 
per capita consumption on farms is less 
than 1 pound. 


Chicago is shown to be the largest sheep 
and lamb market in the country, drawing 
its supply from the range sections as well 
as the cornbelt. The Missouri river 
markets receive in the aggregate more 
sheep and lambs than does Chicago, the 
supplies at these markets and at Denver 
being practically all range’ stock. The 
eastern markets, such as Jersey City and 
Buffalo. draw their supplies from the farm 
flocks which include some barn-fed lambs. 

The part played by the pig surveys in 
teducing the enormous hog crop is dis- 
cussed by the secretary, and the value of 
these surveys to the whole industry is 
pointed out. The making of these surveys 
and the foundation of information on 
which to base new calculations has pro- 
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Is This Good Business? 


Cost . 15c 
Selling Price - 5c 


Practically all Retail Meat Dealers have surplus 
This tat has cost them the price of beef. 
A large percentage of this good clean edible fat 
from the carcass finds its way into the scrap or 
bone 


To allow these good edible fats to be depreciated 
—to throw them in the waste box and sell them 
at from 2 to 5 cents per pound—is a great waste! 
Formerly Retailers found it difficult to use their 
own fats, as no facilities were available to fully 
utilize this good product. 


To-day, however, the “BEE-BEE MACHINE” 
enables every Retailer to utilize his own fats and 
convert them into the finest cooking fat obtain- 


Instead of receiving 2 to 5 cents per 
pound, the fat converted by the “BEE- 
BEE MACHINE” may be sold at 20 
cents per pound and more, because 
authorities all claim that it is a very 
superior cooking fat—due to the en- 
tirely new process used. 


’ It doesn’t require an expert mathema- 


tician to figure out that the difference 
between 5 and 20 cents per pound 
quickly pays for the “BEE-BEE 
MACHINE.” The investment in 
the “BEE-BEE MACHINE” is only 
a temporary one—because it is the 
ONE machine in the industry where 
the Retailer can see his additional 


earnings daily pay for it. 


B. B. Machine Corporation 
25 Church Street, New York City 


Vaughan Company 
730-740 N. Franklin 


Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Pacific Coast B. B. Machine Co. 
18 Front St.. San Francisco. Calif. 


Telephone Rector 3126 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Werner G. Smith Co. 
2191 West 110th 
Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Jos, Himmelsbach, M. E, Otte 8. Schlich. C. E, 


Himmelsbach & Schlich 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in Packing Houses, Abat- 
toirs, Ice Making and Refrigerating 
Plants. Lard and Pat Rendering Plants, 


Oil Refineries. 
136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 





gressed so far that it is now possible to 
forecast quite accurately the probable 
movement of hogs to market several 
months in advance of the actual move- 
ment. 

A long step forward has been taken in 
the general livestock reporting work of 
the Department. Practically a new serv- 
ice has been started for the purpose of 
estimating actual production for market, 
available supplies, and the movement of 
cattle and sheep. The numbers on feed 
in the corn belt are reported on at regular 
intervals, as well as the status of supplies 
in the range states. 





STUTUTET 


For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM.G. BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 
SUADOOANUANALONUAOOEDORUADOOAUUODONEDOOUOOOUEOOEOOOUOGS 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium -.-$ 8.00@ 8.25 
Cows and canners and cutters 


Bulls, bologna 


LIVE CALVES. 


Calves, veal prime, per 100 Ibs 
Calves, veal good to choice 
Calves, veal, culls, per 100 Ibs 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime, 100 ibs 
Lambs, fair to good, per 100 lbs 
Lambs, com. 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, medium 10.30@10.50 
TENE coenssnnns vesceesesoensess 10.30@10.50 
Pigs, under 70 Ibs 
Roughs 


10.50@10.60 


9.00@ 9.2 25 


DRESSED BEEF. 
OITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs 
Western steers, 600@800 
Texas steers, 400@600 Ibs 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair COWB...........eceeeeeeeeees 8 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


@22 
@15 
@l1 
@26 
@19 


‘o 
. 2 
3 
». 2 
. 2 
3 
i 
2 
ae 
1 
2 
3 


Rolls, reg., 
Rolls, reg., 
Tenderloins, 
Cenderloins, 


Medium 
Common, 10@12 Ibs. 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 180 Ibs 
Hogs, @15% 
@15% 
BS TD Binns cccdsansandscdseescanctans @16% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, choice spring @24 
Lambs, poor grade @21 
Sheep, choice @16 
Sheep, @l1 
Sheep, 3 


SMOKED MEATS. 


8@10 Ibs. 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 
Hams, 12@14 ibs. 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Rollettes, 6@S8 Ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, 
“eef tongue, 
Bacen, boneless, 
Bacon, boneless, 
Pickled bellies, 


Hams, 


iT Ssccabebepeoehtesesee 22 
10@12 Ibs. avg......... 16 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western, 10-12 Ibs., avg.26 
Fresh pork tenderloins ...... cccccccccccccte 
Frozen pork loins, 10-12 Ibs. avg.........19 
Frozen pork tenderloina ..... sepeccs oeeee AO 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg.... 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Butts, boneless, Western......... pecnesese 28 
Butts, regular, Western 

Fresh hams, city, 8@10 Ibs. avg...........20 
Fresh hams, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg......19 
Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 Ibs. avg.14 
Extra lean pork trimmings 

Regular pork trimmings, 50% lean...... ose 
Fresh spare ribs @15 
Raw leaf lard @17 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
100 pes 


@18 


per 
Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 nei iy — 
100 pes. . 90.00@100.00 
Black hoofs, per ton................ - 40.00@ 50.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton............ $seaue 40.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton............. +++ -105.00@115.00 

= Lag avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
@140.00 
wee coe 7% oz. and over, 8. ..800.00@325.00 
Horns. avg. 7% oz. and over, No. gers en aa 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and ever, No. 88. ..200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. @30c 
Fresh steer tongues, L. O. trim’d @38c 
Calves, heads, @65c 
Sweetbreads, veal @T5c 
Sweetbreads, beef @55c 
Beef kidneys @16c 
Matton kidneys @ 8&e 
Livers, beef @22c 
Oxtails @15c 
Hearts. @ 8c 
Beef hanging tenders @16c 

@10c 


BUTCHER’S FAT. 


a pou id 
&@ pound 
a piece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 


Pepper, Sing., white 

Beggar, Ging., Wash. .ccccoccccsccce 
Pepper, red 

Allspice 

Cinnamon 

Coriander 


Ginger 


CURING MATERIALS. 


In lots of less than 25 bbls.: Bbls. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated.... 6%4c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals. .7%4c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 414c 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 544c 

In 25 barrel lots: 

Double refined saltpetre, granulated....6%c 6c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals 744c Tec 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 4%c 

Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5%c 5e 

Carload lots: 

Double refined nitrate of soda, granulated 44c 
Double refined nitrate of soda. crystals.. 5c 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 

Kip. 

14-18 
3.00 
2.75 
2.65 


Bags 
per Ib. 


6%e 
Tac 
4%c 
5%e 


5-9 9%- pew 12%4-14 
Prime No. 1 veals.22 2.75 
Prime No. 2 veals.20 2 so 2.50 
Buttermilk No. 1....19 2.25 2.40 
Buttermilk No. 2....17 2.05 2.15 2.40 
Branded Gruby .... 1.50 1.60 1.80 
Number 3 At value 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 

Fowls—Fresh—dry picked—12 to box: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...... 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, 1b 
Fowls—fresh—iry picked, milk fed—12 to box: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 


2.30 





October 25, 


Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb 
Fowls—Iced—dry picked, milk fed—barrels: 
= dry picked, 5% Ibs. and over, 


eeeeee Pe Oe ee weer ee eeerereeeesese 


dry picked, 5 lbs., lb......28 
dry picked, 4% lbs. each......27 
Western, dry picked, 3% lbs. each, Ib....25 
Western, scalded, DbIs. 2... cecceeseee Dt 
Ducks— 
Long Island, No. 1, per Ib.........+045 


Squabs-— 


White, 12 lbs. to dozen, per dozen... .$6.50@ 7.00 ~ 


White, 10 Ibs. to dozen, per dozen.... 5.25@ 5.60 © 


Culls, per doz -$1.00@ 1.75 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy via express......32 
Old roosters, via freight............+.006- 
Ducks, via express 

Turkeys, via express ......... 

Geese, swan, via freight or express 

Pigeons, per pair via freight or express. ..25 
Guineas, per pair, via freight or express.. 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (90 to 91 score) 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


@u 
@1i5 
@%& 
@44 
@ll 
@35 
Qs 


lower grades 


EGGS. 


extras, per doz........52 @5B65 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts .............47 @5Bl 
Fresh gathered, firsts ........cseseee+--40 @46 
Fresh gathered, checks, fair to choice dry.28 @31 


Fresh gathered, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, f. 
works, per 100 lbs. 

Ammonium sulphate. donble begs, ved 
100 Ibs., f.a.s., New York. ° 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit...... 

~ scrap, dried,110/, ammonia, 150, 

P. L., bulk, f.o.b. fish factory. 

on guano, oa 13@149, am- 
monia, 10% B. P. L 

Fish ote ncidalated 6o%, emeneeda, 
3% ) A f.o.b. fish factory. 

Soda eaaaey * bags, 100 lbs., spot 

Soda Nitrate, in bags, 

- Pe. 10% omnia, 15% 


@2.90 
@3.75 


4.75 and 10¢ 
4.50 and 10c 


3.75 and 50 
@2.37% 
@2.39 


3.40 and 10 
3.10 and 10¢ 


Tankage, petty 9-10% ‘emmonia. 
Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags 
per ton 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags 
per @32.00 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f. 0. b. Balt., 
per ton, 16% @ 9.00 


@30.00 


@ 1.15 
@10.25 
@34.00 
@44.00 


Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 

Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton.... 
Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90% per ton 


—- 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Pe 
phia for week ending October 16, 1924: 

October 2. 2 33 sh - 16 


Chicago ..........87% STH 3TH 37% 37% 38 
— 39 Holiday 39 39% 39% 


38% “ 3 
39% ‘“ 39% 3 2 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh cen- 
tralized butter—90 score at Chicago. 


85 35% 3544 35% 35% 35% 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 


This Last —Since Jan. 1— 
week. year 1924. ae 

Chicago ..... 20,645 28,236 2,977,147 2,529.5: 

New "York. 44,355 44/277 2°880,736 2,830,572 

Boston ..... 10, 12'491 1,139,349 1,027,436 

Philadelphia 5,672 10,975 (864,230 769,521 
. 80,743 102,215 


$5,979 7 


Total ,861, 861,462 7,157,041 


Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


On en a be 

In ons 16 Out Oct. 16. Oct. 1 ast y 
CHICRBO 220000008 95,117 24,852,738 13. $10,832 
New York 24,552,922 14,646,257 
Boston 20,018.693 10,532, 096 
Philadelphia 7,917,947 3,963,195 


77,842,300 42,452,380 


Last 
week. 
28,624 
46,580 
14,493 
12,518 


136,718 
491,996 


es 110 
89,902 





31 
32 





